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PREPAC TI. 


In issuing the present volume on the subject of Form in 
Instrumental Music—a subject that has taken of late years a place 
of considerable importance in musical education—the author 
desires to state, in as few words as possible, some of the principles 
that have guided him in the putting together of the work, and to 
refer at the outset to one or two points upon which he has felt 
himself compelled to differ from certain widely-accepted views, 
chiefly in the classification of the various types of musical 
composition. 

1.—It has been thought wise to confine the remarks throughout 
the work mainly to the region of instrumental music, for it is here 
that the art of design is manifested on its most detached and 
essential side, ¢.¢., apart from the exigencies of an association 
with words or with dramatic situations. Moreover, the inclusion 
of an adequate description of the various vocal forms, the Opera, 
the Oratorio, &c., would have caused the volume to assume 
unwieldy proportions, and thus have defeated the aim and object 
for which it was written. 

2.—Within these limits the following order of subjects has been 
carried out, viz: (i) the consideration of Accent and Rhythm, and 
the construction of Phrases, Sentences, &c. ; (ii) the grouping of 
these smaller musical divisions into “ Paragraphs ” and complete 
movements ; (ili) the grouping of these complete movements into 
such complex structures as the Sonata, Symphony, Concerto and 
other so-called “cyclic” forms. Reference has also been made 
to the Fugue, the Canon and Round, the Suite, &c., and the final 
chapters deal with some of the tendencies of latter-day music and 
with the historical growth of Sonata-form. 

3.—It has been the custom to speak of certain instrumental 
movements as being in either Binary or Ternary form, and it may 
be said here that these expressions are convenient, and, if used 
consistently, of a distinct and logical value. Unfortunately, 
though, much confusion has arisen as to their exact signification, 
through the fact of their having been applied in totally different 
ways by different authors, who in more than one instance have 
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imposed quite arbitrary meanings upon them. An instance will, 
it is hoped, make this clear. Such a movement as the little 
Mozart Minuet on page 72 would, according to the method of 
analysis adopted by some writers,* be designated a Binary 
(i.e, a two-part) movement, notwithstanding the fact that it 
undoubtedly consists of ¢kvee distinct divisions (as they would 
be prepared in a certain sense to admit) ; and, moreover, would 
not be classified as a Ternary (ée, a three-part) piece—as 
would seem natural—for the sole reason that “a true Ternary 
form should always contain an efisode of some kind.”{ It 
seems there is little 7 rerum naturd to support this somewhat 
arbitrary assumption; consequently it has appeared far more 
reasonable, consistent and scientific to base the classification 
into Binary and Ternary upon the two facts, (i) of a natural 
division of the music into two or three parts (as the case may be), 
more or less easily recognizable by the listener, and (ii) of the 
important element in a Ternary form of a return to the opening 
section in Part 3, the question of the nature of the matter in 
Part 2 being a side issue, not without its importance, but of little 
or no consequence so far as this classification is concerned.t 

The present writer was glad to find striking corroboration of 
this point of view in Dr. W. H. Hadow’s interesting ‘ Sonata- 
Form” (Novello & Co.), corroboration which was all the more 
convincing from the fact that practically the same conclusions as 
are therein embodied had been arrived at independently, before 
the perusal of that volume. 

4.—The author entirely agrees with Dr. Hadow that the 
Ternary idea in musical composition in reality underlies the 
construction of almost every modern form, from the time of 
Haydn onwards ; but, while heartily endorsing this, he has 
thought it best to adopt special names for the larger designs 
which, like the Minuet and Trio, are the result originally 


* Amongst these Professor Prout holds the most distinguished place, by 
reason of his important works on musical form. Realizing the weight that 
attaches to any pronouncement by so eminent an authority, any serious 
dissent from his conclusions is naturally put forward with a certain amount of 
diffidence, and is at the same time accompanied by a very cordial and sincere 
oe ears of the debt we all owe to him on this subject, as on many others. 

+ E. Prout, ‘‘ Musical Form,” page 184. ‘‘By the term ‘Episode’ is meant 
a subject altogether distinct from the principal subject of the piece, and more 
or less strongly contrasted with it.” (Jdzd.) 

$ On the above grounds the author wasat first somewhat inclined to dispense 
with the terms Binary and Ternary altogether, and to substitute Duple and 
Triple ; reluctance, however, as to the introducing of fresh technical terms 
caused him to abandon the idea. 
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of accretion, #.e., of the addition of one practically complete 
movement to another. Consequently, such terms—long in 
use—as ‘Minuet and Trio form,” “ Episodical form,” &c., have 
in such cases been retained as conducive to clearness. By 
such means as these, and by an adherence throughout to a 
method of analysis that shall coincide with the reasonable appeal 
of the music to the eaz, it is hoped that the path of the student 
may be rendered less thorny, and his efforts in the direction of an 
intelligent understanding of his music assisted and stimulated in 
some appreciable degree. 
5.—Cordial acknowledgment is here made of much valuable 
help gained from the following works :— 
(i) The Oxford History of Music (particularly vols. 3, 4, 5 
and 6). 
(ii) Sonata-Form 
(iii) Studies in Modern Music 
(iv) Musical Form 
(v) Applied Forms eon 
(vi) Lessons in Music-form 
(vii) Homophonic Forms 
(viii) Lectures on Musical Analysis—H. C. Banister. 
(ix) The Art of Music—C. Hubert H. Parry. 
(x) Musical Studies—Ernest Newman. 
(xi) Programme Music—Frederick Niecks. 
(xii) Various articles in Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians. 
Particularly is it desired here to recognize the indebtedness of 
musicians to the writings of Dr. W. H. Hadow, which, by reason 
of their deep insight and their charming literary style, stand forth 
as some of the most striking contributions to modern musical 
literature. 
6,—Finally, the author’s warm thanks are due to his friends 
and colleagues, Dr. Henry W. RicHarps and Dr. ARTHUR J. 
GREENISH, for much time and care spent in correcting the 
proof-sheets of the present work, and for valuable suggestions 
during its preparation. 
Lonpon, 1908. 


\w. H. Hadow. 


Percy Goetschius. 
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Important Note. 


Owinc to the many differences in the numbering of the Sonatas 
of Haydn and Mozart in the various editions of those works, 
the identification of any particular Sonata is frequently a matter 
of some considerable difficulty. The following comparative 
table has, therefore, been compiled in order to make this 
identification easier. 

The numbering throughout the present volume is in 
accordance with that of the Peters edition. 


MOZART SONATAS. 


Sonata in Peters Augener Bosworth 14 yey 
F No. I No. 15 No. 16 No. — 
Cc 2 IO 3 10 
D 3 9 9 = 
B flat 4 13 17 — 
F S 19 14 19 
F 6 12 13 _ 
A minor 7 8 7 8 
C 8 7 4 7 
E flat 9 4 19 = 
D IO 6 10 _ 
F TD 2 15 2 
A 12 II 12 II 
D 13 18 II 18 
G 14 5 8 5 
C 15 16 I 16 
Cc 16 I 2 I 
B flat 17 3 18 — 
C minor 18 14 6 14 


* Published by JoszpH Witiiams Ltp. 


HAYDN SONATAS. 


Sonata in Peters Augener Sonata in Peters Augener 
E flat No. I No. I No. 18 No. — 
E minor 2 2 19 14 
E flat 3 3 20 13 
G minor 4 4 21 15 
C 5 5 22 — 
Ct minor 6 6 23 — 
D 7 7 24 19 
A flat 8 _ 25 20 
D 9 22 26 —_ 
G Io 16 27 a 
G Il 9 28 — 
E flat 12 — 29 21 
F 13 8 30 — 
D 14 II 31 

C 15 _ 32 18 
G 16 12 33 — 
E 17 17 34 fe) 
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The Author is indebted to the following firms for kind permission to print extracts from 


their publications :— 


Messrs. C. F. Peters, of Leipzig, for those marked .. 


Breitkopf & Haertel, for those marked 


Schlesinger & Co., of Leipzig, for those marked a 


Novello & Co., for those marked 
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Alfred Lengnick & Co., for those marked | 


Augener & Co., for those marked 


Monsieur E, Fromont, of Paris, for those marked 
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FORM IN MUSIC. 


GHAP EE Rs, 
INTRODUCTORY. 


THE question how far the analytical and critical study of a 
work of art aids or hinders the appreciation of its more emotional 
and spiritual factors is one that has been asked over and over 
again, chiefly by those who have but imperfectly realized the 
complex character of the human organism, and still more 
imperfectly understood the aim of such analysis and criticism. 

Music appeals to us in a threefold way, which may be described 
under the headings of (i) Physical Sensation; (ii) Emotion, or 
feeling ; (ili) Intellect (7.2. critical judgment, based upon certain 
reasoning powers within us). 

The first of these agencies, that of physical sensation, is without 
doubt the lowest of the three, and is one we share with the rest 

of the animal creation, upon whom—as we all 

ee know—certain sounds seem to have a distinct 

a and immediate effect—often that of pain. So 

with us: the impression made upon the multitude of listeners by 

the noisy sonority of such a work as Tschaikowsky’s “1812” 

overture is, for the most part, purely physical ; it is but an action 

on the nerve-centres that is often confused with the second of the 
headings indicated above, viz., emotion. 

This, however, lies on a much higher plane than mere physical 
sensation. It is more subjective, and is the response of something 

in our own consciousness to some (often 
Emotion. indescribable) quality in the music to which 

we are listening. Our feelings go out at once 
in sympathy with, it may be, the mournful simplicity of the 
opening chords of the ‘‘Dead March in Saul,” or the intense 
human passion of the Prelude to “Tristan.” Each is the means 
of producing in us a mood, and creates an atmosphere to which 
only those who are dead to musical influences altogether can be 
entirely impervious. 

But, in judging of the emotional effect of a work, the factor 
of association has to be taken into account, and it is a truism to 

say that we are often tempted to estimate a 
Association. poem or a musical work quite out of all 
proportion to its real value as a work of art, 
simply because it is associated, perhaps, in our thoughts with 
(NEW AND REVISED EDITION.) J. W., 14,681. 
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certain events o1 crises in our own lives, or is the expression—- 
probably the very imperfect expression—of some sentiment with 

which we are in sympathy and accord. 
Here then, in order that we may the better arrive a. a just and 
critical appreciation of that to which we may be directing our 
attention, comes the necessity for the employ- 

Intellect. ment of the intellectual faculties of our nature. 

“To judge a composition simply from the 

‘“‘ manner in which it works upon our feelings, is no better than 
“ judging a picture or a poem merely from our sympathy with its 
“ subject.”* We here are called upon to exercise our judgment, 
to decide upon such questions as style, symmetry, and balance of 
design—to say, in fact, whether the composer has put his thoughts 
into the most convincing shape, into that form which will best 
convey their meaning. In this, as we have no external objects 
with which to compare works of musical art, in order to test their 
truth (as is the case with the arts of sculpture and painting), we 
have to fall back to some extent upon whatever inherent sense 
of fitness and proportion we possess. Here, however, we can 
be materially aided by a careful study of the many masterpieces 
of the great writers, in which certain definite underlying principles 
have been clearly and progressively exemplified, and which it is 
safe to regard as a guide in our own efforts at conscious 
criticism. f 

It is an axiom that every object of nature, and consequently 

every work of art, must have some sort of intelligible shape or 

form, through the medium of which it reaches 

Symmetry. our mind and sense. This is true whether 

we are considering a planet or a butterfly, a 

cathedral or a miniature, a Shakespeare drama or a simple 
ballad. 

_In music the need for clearness of form is even more urgent 
than it is in literature, where, apart from the design of the whole 
work, isolated sentences and even individual 
words may, and do, convey some sort of 
meaning in themselves, simply through their 
being the recognised expression or description of certain ideas 
and objects familiar to us in our daily life. Such, however, is not 
the case with music. No one particular set of notes can ever be 
said to represent either a concrete object or an abstract idea,t 
except by an arbitrary act of will on the part of composer or 
listener ; hence it is that music unallied to words must largely 


Need for Form 
in Musie. 


* W. H. Hadow. ‘‘ Studies in Modern Music,” Vol. II. 

+ It should be clearly understood that the word critzcésm is never used in 
this volume in the sense of hostzle judgment, but simply as an indication of an 
attempt to balance the probabilities of strength and weakness in a work of art. 

No account is, of course, taken here of the crude form of ‘‘ Programme 
Music” represented by such works as ‘‘ The Battle of Prague,” e¢ hoc genus 
omne, 
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depend for its intelligibility upon questions of Form, Design, 
Shape, or whatever term we may care to use in order to describe 
this necessary element in its existence. 

The evidences of Form in music are various, but they 
all have the common object just alluded 
to. Among the more prominent of these 
evidences are :— 

(i) The grouping of pulses or beats (the musical ‘‘ protoplasm”), 
by means of more or less regularly recurring accents, into 
measures or bars, producing what is known as Zime ; 

(ii) The grouping of sounds based upon some such time- 
scheme into musical figures, phrases and sentences, 
with definite relationships one to another, resulting in 
Rhythmic shape ; 

(iii) The grouping of such figures, phrases and sentences into 
larger paragraphs, described as Subjects, Episodes, etc., 
each with its special connexion with and relation to the 
others ; 

(iv) The grouping of these larger paragraphs into complete 
movements. 

Other evidences of design are to be found in the two ingredients 
of music we usually describe as Melody and Harmony, Melody 

here meaning an arrangement of single sounds 
Melody and in succession, giving, by their rise or fall and 
Harmony. : 4 ; : : 

by their special groupings, the impression of 
what may be described by the much-abused word, Zune. How- 
ever, a melody without any kind of support would, save in 
isolated instances, be intolerable to modern ears; hence we find 
it associated with what is termed Harmony. This may take the 
form of an accompaniment of more or less subordinate chords, 
or it may be what is known as contrapuntal or polyphonic in 
character, #.¢., it may consist of other melodies running side 
by side with the principal one, as is the case notably in fugal 
writing. 

As all these factors, Rhythm, Melody, and Harmony, are 

so inseparably bound up with one another, 

Rb ae Melody, jt is a little difficult at first to think of 

Giesdependent them separately and individually. The notes 

: of many a fine theme seem to be harmonic 

in their very nature. Take, for instance, the two following 

: extracts, which are clearly formed upon the 

Harmonie nature common chords of E flat and C major 

Of Many Thence: respectively, and are as naturally supported 
by those chords as if they sprang into existence from them :— 


Evidences of 
orm. 


BEETHOVEN. —“‘ Eroica” Symphony. 
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WaAGNER.—‘‘ Die Walkiire.” 


Take, again, the initial phrase of Schubert’s well-known song, 
Whither?” Here, in an equally marked manner, the melodic 
outline is clearly that of two chords, the Tonic and the 
Dominant :— 


| Tonic chord. | Dominant chord. | &c. 


Instances could easily be multiplied to enforce this fact, but those 
that have been given are quite sufficient to illustrate the point. 
Again, the inter-relation of Rhythm and the two components we 
have been considering—Melody and Harmony—is shewn in the 
fact that rhythmic shape largely depends (as 
Rhythmie will be seen in a later chapter) upon the 
Shape often employment of Cadences, which, in their turn, 
dependent upon : 5 
harmonie forms. 2'¢ dependent upon special chord-progressions 
and even, to some extent, upon a special 
outline of melody. Hence it is that, until men’s minds grasped 
the idea of grouping chords so as to form such cadences or 
“ resting-places,” definite, clear-cut rhythm was impossible—as 
can easily be seen on reference to any example of medizval 
contrapuntal writing. 
Another very palpable evidence of design in the musical art is 
that of Character, by which it is possible to classify works under 
certain clear and easily-recognisable headings, 
Character. such as Sonata, Overture, Symphony, Cantata, 
Opera, Oratorio, Song, Ballad, or the various 
kinds of dance. Largely, of course, the nature of the composer’s 
ideas will influence the title of his work and determine under 
which heading it shall fall; but this is by no means all. The 
nature and temper of an idea, or set of ideas, used in an 
oratorio need not of necessity differ widely from the nature 
and temper of an idea, or set of ideas, used in a symphony ; 
but the way in which these thoughts are presented, the manner 
of their development, and, indeed, the whole tenor of the 
composer’s dealings with them, will be utterly different ; a result 
that is to a large extent due to variation in the structural plan of 
the two classes of composition. 


Hence it is evident that if we are to be able to estimate, with 
any regard to correctness of judgment, any work we may be 
called upon to hear or study, we must take 
some account, at least, of these important 
elements of design and of structure, without 
which a work of art would be a shapeless mass of incoherence, 


Need for study 
of Form. 
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unable to tell its own tale through neglect of one of the 
fundamental laws of Nature. 

To those who will take the trouble to understand a little of the 
methods of the Masters, the lines upon which they worked, 
the inevitable process of evolution observable in their writings— 
to such students, and to those only, will music in a very special 
sense become what it indeed is, ‘‘an object of serious and refined 
“enjoyment that appeals to the emotions through the intelligence, 
“not a plaything for the senses alone” ;* a worthy field for the 
exercise of those higher faculties of our nature with which we 
should approach all great and good work in whatever form we 
meet it. 


CHARTER UIT: 
ACCENT, TIME AND RHYTHM. 


Ir is so evident as to be almost axiomatic, that Accent lies 
at the root of all intelligibility in music. If we take any 
Accent series of sounds such as the following, it is 
practically an impossibility to sing or play 
them without laying more stress upon some than upon others :— 


pOle= = 


(6) > > 


The accents placed both above and below this passage will 
shew two obvious ways in which this might be done, the first, as 
at (a), indicating a stress upon the first of every two notes ; the 
second, as at (4), upon the first of every three. 

We see here an evidence of a fact that underlies the 

7 whole question of musical accentuation, viz., 
eee its ultimate division into groups of ‘wa or 
in Music. three—in other words, into Duple or Triple T 

measurement. 

This grouping of sounds into stronger and weaker pulses, or 
beats, produces what we know as Zime, and the desire that 
the mind has for a certain element of unity 
of design has led those who have written 
music to maintain, for the most part, one 
distribution of accent throughout an entire composition, or at 
any rate throughout a large section of it. 


Time. 
Unity of Design. 


* Percy Goetschius. ‘‘ Lessons in Music Form.” 
+ Quadruple measurement, as will be seen later, is only another aspect of 
Duple. 
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Within these limits there is, it need hardly be said, plenty 
; of room for requisite diversity, as will be 
rere seen by the following example :— 


ScHUBERT.—‘‘ Rosamunde.’’, 
= 


where in no two instances are the details between each strong 
accent and the next of identical pattern. 
The various kinds of time in common use illustrate in a 
twofold manner this universal instinct of accentuation in twos or 
in threes. Firstly, if we take the measure, or 
The various bar, as the unit, we have, in the times usually 
Kinds of Time. Gescribed as Duple and Triple, clear evidence 
of the fact, eg.:— 


Mozart.—“‘ Don Juan.” 


Duple.) 1 : 2 I 2 I 2 
Ome) ae 2 > 3 


the strong accent recurring after one weaker pulse, or after two, 
as the case may be. A bar of Quadruple Time, such as 3, #, &c., 
in reality is made up of two bars of Duple Time, as indicated 
by the dotted lines in the following example. 

Here we have, undoubtedly, an accent occurring on the first 
of every ¢wo pulses, although, in actual performance, that upon 
the 3rd pulse of the bar is slightly less marked than that 
upon the rst. 


(Quadruple.) MENDELSSOHN. —‘‘ Elijah.” 
ae 


He,watchingo- ver Is + ra - el, Slum-bers not nor sleeps. 


Secondly, this grouping in twos or threes is further exemplified 

in the two varieties of each of the above times known usually 

by the terms Simple and Compound, where the 

empie and sole difference in effect is one that depends 

ompound ° ; : 

Times. entirely upon the way in which each pulse or 

beat is subdivided—whether into two, or into 

three. Thus, we find that, in the simple form of a time, each beat 
is represented by éwo smaller notes. e.g. :— 
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the first of each two being more strongly emphasized than the 
second ; whereas, in compound time, each beat is represented by 
three shorter notes, ¢.g. :— 


the first of each three being more strongly emphasized than 
the remaining two. 

Lastly, observation will shew that successive bars vary in weight 
and strength, and that most frequently a 
rhythmic grouping is the result in which we 
find a less accented bar proceeding towards 
a more strongly accented one :— 


Weaker and 
Stronger Bars. | 


ScHUBERT.—‘‘ Whither.” 
(Weaker.) (Stronger.) (Weaker.) (Stronger.) 


A "2 2 as = Re 
(Sao eS 3 sis Foes mr ee Fm ela am aero ee OB 
~—¢+— irs] 


A 
See gee 


— 8 
I heard a brooklet gushingFromits rock-y fountain near. 


Allegro con brio. BEETHOVEN.—P. F. Concerto, Op. 15. 


Weaker. St 1) Weaker. St 
C eal =) ( monees) A : er.) (s ronger.) 


12. 


This form of rhythmic grouping is so general in musical phrases 
of normal construction as to be almost universal; and, the quicker 
the speed of the music, the more readily will the varying weight 
of the bars be felt by the listener. (See Figs. 60 and 61, also 
foot-note to page 14.) 

The triple grruping of complete bars, z.¢., where a strong bar 
is led up to, or followed by, two weaker ones, is decidedly rarer, 
and is met with mostly in passages proceeding at a high rate of 
speed. Perhaps one of the most notable instances is to be 
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found in the “Scherzo” of Beethoven’s 9th Symphony, where the 
following passage occurs :— 


Molto vivace.—= (Strong.) (Weak.) (Weak.) 


It is significant that Beethoven has, in his score, indicated this 
accentuation by the direction ‘‘ Ritmo di tre battute” (¢.e., 3-bar 
Rhythm). 


Another striking example of this triple grouping of bars is 
afforded by the chief theme of a chorus in Sir F. H. Cowen’s 
Cantata, ‘‘ The Sleeping Beauty,” which runs thus :—* 


(Weak.) (Weak.)  (Strong.) (Weak.) (Weak.)  (Strong.) 
oN 


Vivace. 


14, 


At dawn of day, . . Onthe first of May, . 


(Weax.) (Weak.) (Strong.) (Weak.) (Weak.) (Strong.) 
=> = 


. Erethe heat of noon hasscorch’d the wak’n - ing flowers. 


In order to prevent misconception, it should be stated, in 
conclusion, that the regular alternation of weaker and stronger 
bars spoken of above is of necessity often disturbed in the case 
of involved or complex rhythms. Moreover, it is important to 
observe that the rhythmic climax of a musical phrase (not 
necessarily its most emotional point) is its final cadence, to which 
everything else leads, and in which the phrase finds its completion 
and consummation. (See page 10; also Appendix, page 261.) 


* Neither of these extracts can quite accurately be said to be written in 
Three-bar Rhythm. The Temfo being so rapid, the effect in each case is 
actually that of Compound Triple Time, three bars of the original in reality 
forming only one bar. For instance, Sir F. H. Cowen’s theme might well 
have been written thus, so far as the result upon the listener is concerned :-— 


Moderato. 
—~ 
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CHAPTER 111. 


ACCENT, TIME AND RHYTHM (continued) 


THE term Rhythm is one that it is extremely difficult to define 
exactly or accurately ; it involves so much, and can be applied in 
so many directions, that to confine its meaning within the four walls 
of a verbal definition is an almost hopeless task. This difficulty 
is increased by certain misconceptions of the 
ean She exact nature of Rhythm which have resulted 
misapplied. in many popular misapplications of the term. 
It is, for instance, frequently confused with 
Time, and one hears such expressions as 3 Rhythm, Quadruple 
Rhythm, and so on; or it is no less often regarded as indicating 
merely the particular way in which notes are arranged between 
the successive strong pulses. Rhythm, although it necessarily 
includes the factors of pulse, accent and time, goes further than 
any of these and demands for its expression and realization the 
idea of a movement or an impulse towards definite points of 
climax or of repose. ‘Therefore, whereas Time, in the sense of a 
grouping of pulses by means of recurring accents into bars is, so 
to speak, the framework or skeleton of the music, it is Rhythm 
that in reality imparts to it the element of life and endows it with 
meaning. An example will, it is hoped, make this clear. 
If the following passage is thought of as a series of self-contained 
bars defined by the successive bar-lines, a travesty of its real 
musical effect will be produced :— 


The reason for this is that certain sounds within any metrical bar 
bear definite relationships to certain other sounds, not always— 
indeed, rarely—confined to that bar itself, and to dissever those 
logical relationships would be to destroy the sense of the music 
just as inevitably and surely as to dissever certain words from 
others in a sentence of poetry or prose would ruin its meaning. 
Compare Fig. 15 (a) with the following couplet, to which the 
music is set. The commas correspond in position with the 
bar-lines :— 
Dear, harp of my, country in, darkness I, found thee The, cold chain of, 
silence had, hung o’er thee, long. 
Let us now endeavour to arrive at the true rhythmic shape 
of the passage. In the following example Fig. 15 (4) the brackets 
above the notes of the melody shew the natural grouping of the 
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sounds in any intelligent conception of the music. The arrows 
q indicate that these sounds progress,* or travel, 
pee towards certain definite points. In this 
rogression. : : 
particular instance these occur upon the first 
beat of bars 2, 4, 6 and 8, and it will be noticed that in the melody 
under discussion the little musical periods Zerminaze, in all but the 
final bar, upon the following weaker beat.t The rhythmic climax 
of the whole melody is, of course, its final strong accent :— 


15 (6) eeeea he ee 


; 
Dear harp of my country, In dark-ness I found thee, The 


cold chain of si- lence had hung o’er thee long. 


One salient feature of any idea of rhythmic shape, therefore, is 
that of an interruption, however slight, in the succession of sounds. 
In the /arger shythmic periods of which our music is composed 
these interruptions become more distinctly points of climax (see 
final bar of above example) and correspond 
Cadence. to the more or less clearly-marked cadences 
which occur from time to time, and give the 
effect of more definite breathing-places, or points of arrest. 
Cadences may be classified under three main headings :— 
(a) Cadences of rest, or finality. 
(4) Cadences of temporary arrest. 
(c) Cadences of “interruption.” 
The most familiar instance of (a) is, of course, that of the so-called 
Perfect Cadence (or Full Close), which takes 
Perfect Cadence. place when a musical period terminates with 
the Tonic chord of a key preceded by some 
form of Dominant harmony, ¢.g.:— 


Poco allegretto. BEETHOVEN.—P. F. Sonata in EP, Op. 7. 


pe eee ee ee 
* No one has demonstrated this law of Rhythmic Progression so ably or 
clearly as Mr. Tobias Matthay, in his works on pianoforte-playing and teaching. 
+ This form of termination, usually called a ‘‘ feminine-ending,” will be 
discussed in a future chapter. (See page 16, foot-note.) 
{ For further remarks on Rhythmic Shape, see the author’s ‘‘ Studies in 
Phrasing and Form,” Chapter I, especially pages 7 to 19. 
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Andante con moto. DvORAK.—‘‘Stabat Mater.” 


Cadences of ‘temporary arrest” are many in number and 
varied in character. The term Imperfect Cadence (or Half close) 
has usually been restricted in its employment 

tes bias to those cases in which a phrase terminates 
‘ with the chord of the Dominant, preceded by 

any other chord of the key; but there are so many other forms 
of cadence which produce the effect of “ temporary arrest” equally 
with the generally-recognized variety just mentioned, that it would 
seem advisable to extend the signification of the term Imperfect 
Cadence almost indefinitely to those chord-progressions which 
—used cadentially—imply neither vest nor “interruption,” but 
merely such a break in the continuity of the music as leaves the 
impression of uncompleted sense. Figs. 18 and 19 below shew the 
more usual forms of Imperfect Cadence, that is to say, where the 
musical period terminates with the harmony of the Dominant :— 


Mozart.—P. F. Sonata in C, No. 2.* 
legretto. : 
Allegretto , aa 


Geer. 


Animaio. WAGNER.—“ Der fliegende Hollander.” 
» -2- 


* The numbering of the Pianoforte Sonatas of Mozart throughout this 
volume is that of the ‘‘ Peters ” edition. 
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The following examples will shew some less usual forms of 
Imperfect Cadence :— 
DvokAK.—*‘ Slavische Tanze,” Op. 46. 


Allegro vivace. gee <a 220 
st Oe eee 
Test 5st 


a il Je rea ae» — 
7 ae Thy 13 lS ee el Cl eRe ST a GI SES eS Bl 
2 a iS aS 2 a a ] 
Se a 
iia &e. 
| gs NEES 3 oases 
eert oa. | -—e—s—s—e-]] 
Ai a, = Se =a an 
a, 2a oe a eS ey eas ae RR SS 


Cadence.| 


It will be observed that here the cadence is formed by the 
Submediant chord preceded by that of the Tonic, while in the 
following passage— 

Drsussy.—‘‘ Sarabande.” 


Grave et lente. 


the phrase terminates upon the chord of the Mediant preceded 
by that of the Tonic. 

Cadences of “interruption” occur where the course of the 
music leads the hearer to expect a Perfect Cadence, but when 
intaveantea the composer breaks away from this and sub- 
Cadence. stitutes some other chord for that of the Tonic. 

It would be difficult to quote a more beautiful 
and original instance of such a cadence than that in the slow 
movement of Beethoven’s Sonata in E flat (Op. 7), where the 
following passage occurs :— 


BEETHOVEN.—P. F. Sonata, Op. 7. 
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The larger rhythmic periods (those culminating in some form 

of cadence) are usually classified under the two main headings of 

Phrase and Sentence,* the smaller ones being 

a i peaiett aaa described by the terms Section and Figure. 
, (See Chapter VI.) 

The Phrase may be conveniently taken as the unit of measure- 
ment, a standard from which to base our consideration of other 
periods of varying length. The smallest and simplest Phrase is 
that which contains two metrical accents, and is therefore called a 
two-bar phrase,t ¢.g. :— 


These two-bar phrases are, however, somewhat rare, and a 
much more frequent species is that containing four metrical 
accents, and, as a consequence, termed a four-bar phrase :— 


BEET HOVEN.—P. F. Sonata, Op. 13. 


Allegro moderato. SCHUBERT.—‘‘ Unfinished Symphony.” 


25, 


* It should be observed that the use of these two terms is not strictly 
analogous to their employment in literature. 

+ See particularly Appendix, page 265, and also note that the second bar in 
Fig. 23*-that to which the first /eads—is the weightier in effect. (See page 7.) 
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This form of phrase is so universal in its application to all 
classes of music as to be fitly described as the normal type.* 
The chief reason for this lies most probably in the fact that, as 
compared with the two-bar phrase, it admits of greater continuity 
of melody, as well as of variety of detail. The frequency of 
cadence accompanying the splitting-up of the music into two-bar 
phrases, tends to produce an effect of squareness and angularity, 
which is considerably less noticeable in four-bar rhythm. 

The Phrase of three bars is, as has been already stated, 
decidedly rare, perhaps owing to the difficulty the mind has in 
thinking of accents grouped in Zhvees. 

Two instance of guwast-three-bar rhythm have already been given 
(Chapter II., page 8), to which may be added the following 
quaint tune, in which the phrases run very definitely in groups of 
three bars. (See a/so Brahms’ Hungarian Dance No. 3, in F.) 


BourRREE DU Mont-Dorg.—(Old French.) 


* It will readily be felt that the 2nd and 4th bars of Figs. 24 and 25 are 
musically ‘‘led up to” from bars 1 and 3 respectively, and as a consequence 
are, rhythmically, the weightier, the ‘‘ trend” of the whole phrase being, 
however, uninterruptedly towards its culmination in bar 4. 
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Phrases of five, six and seven bars are occasionally met with, 
but they are gf comparatively infrequent 


ie occurrence.* The following examples will 
’ illustrate these particular forms :— 
Fivetar Rhythm. SMETANA.—String-Quariet, 
Allegro appass. ‘‘Aus meinem Leben.” 


a. eae 
YE: EF, Ig ee es Ge FE 


Fe mn ee ES LS" AN Esl 
ASL. Es & Sen eee p po. pp 


27. 


Other notable instances will be found in the opening phrase of 
the “ Largo e mesto” of Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonata in D 
(Op. 10, No. 3), and in the “ Trio” of Schubert’s P. F. Sonata 
in E flat (Op. 122). 


Six-bar Rhythm. 
Haypn.—P. F. Sonata in C minor (No. 22, Peters). 
lee 
Allegro. N R -8- -@- bow 


* The extension of a normal four-bar phrase to one of 5, 6, or 7 bars is not 
here taken into consideration. This will be spoken of later. (Chapter VII.) 
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Seven-bar Rhythm. 


Tempo moderato di valsero. 


WacNnER.—“ Die Meistersinger.” 


CHARTER .~1V: 


ACCENT, TIME AND RHYTHM (continued). 


HiTHERTO we have been considering the various phrase-lengths, 
and have seen how these are determined by the position of the 

cadence. 
In most instances this is easily recognizable, owing to the 
fact that the cadence-chord * of the phrase 


Ee Ne Ge usually assumes a certain importance from 
determined. its weight, t.e., its strong accentuation, or its 


length, e.g. :— 


* By the term ‘‘cadence-chord”’ is always to be understood the fizal chord 
of a phrase. This occurs most frequently upon its last strong accent—the 
rhythmical culmination of the phrase—(see, however, page 21). But in the 
case of so-called ‘‘ feminine endings” such as the following (a, 4 and c, below), 
and also that in Fig. 33, the cadence-chord is delayed in its appearance, and is 
transferred to the succeeding weaker beat :— 

(a) A half-cadence ending with a $ followed by a 8 on the Dominant bass. 


xX eS 
ae 


© 
> 
” 


+ of 
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Larghetto. HANDEL. —‘“‘ Messiah.” 


DvoxkAK.—String Quartet in G, Op. 106. 
to ° 


e ° is 7“™? 


32. 


(6) A perfect cadence, with a retardation of Dominant harmony over tne 
Tonic bass :— 


(c) A half-cadence in which accented passing-notes (or appoggiaturas) delay 
the appearance of the final Dominant harmony :— 


¢ 
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Andante. BEETHOVEN.—P. F. Sonata in D, Op. 28. 


An important fact in dealing with the effect of cadences is 

illustrated by Figs. 31 and 32, viz.: that the mental impression of 

weight upon the final chord—derived from length 

Emteot of —is produced almost as strongly by a skort note or 

chord, followed by rests, as by a note or chord 
actually sustained for a considerable amount of time. 


It often happens, however, that the cadence-chord is in reality 
Short Cadenee- Of comparatively short duration, as in the 
ehords. following instances :— 


Allegretto grazioso. Mozart.—P. F. Sonata in C, No. 8. 


IN ce ] a 


50), ere. ON PRET TT 1 

i. SF Ee te 
GEG Ieee Pe 
Sa SE SS UI 


(Bar 3.) (Bar 4.) (Bar 1 of new 
| Cadence. | phrase. ) 
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Mozart.—P. F. Sonata in D, No. to. 


35, 


4 (Se BARS ERS SEE 

a a a me 

mises. ba 2 ae 
ae Be cae 


ae PS re 
‘7 2 See es) a 3 
Ee Be Sie 


—- | 

n 4 a rt Ee 
"ar “U Pee OST SSP OMe ee ST Sey” 

‘a ~~ el a © RT A BG gts O- A > 
a a es os a ie 2 
LY po —_o—__, _,, “6 _s—__,_, _—__ 

i 
| Link. 


ne 
(Bar 1 of new phrase.) 
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Cuorin.—P. F. Sonata in BD minor. 


Ie D7 }5— 8 —@ —-——— Do 
i?) Se CSE Ey ERO FS ae 
ERE ATES) * | eG ESE ma 


3 — (Bar 1 of new phrase.) 


ae 
- dence. | (Melodic commencement 


of new phrase.) 


The examples given above shew us the cadence-chord reduced 
to very small dimensions ; at any rate, so far as the length of the 
melody-note is concerned. In Fig. 34 the last 
The Link. seven semiquavers of bar 4 act as a sort of 
“Link” between the end of the first phrase 
and the beginning of the next, a rather more extended instance 

of such a Link being illustrated in bars 5 and 6 of Fig. 35. 
In the extracts from Beethoven and Chopin (Figs. 36 and 37), 
' the cadence-chord is rendered as short as 
Mel Os <> eS by the entrance of notes clearly 
of new phrase. elonging to the new phrase, whose first full-bar 
(and, consequently, whose first accent) is that 

which succeeds its actual me/odic commencement.* 


* It is an important fact, which should be steadily borne in mind, that, for 
the purpose of rhythmic analysis, the first bar of a phrase is always that in 
which its first metrical accent occurs. A phrase often begins with a sort of 
melodic prefix prior to this accent, sometimes described as an ‘‘ Anacrusis.” 
The following passage will illustrate this :— 


BEETHOVEN.—P. F. Sonata in F minor, Op. 2, No. x. 


fanacraas,) (Bar 1.) War 2.) (Bar 3.) 


(Bar 4.) | (Anacrusis,) | 
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In such cases as those we have been considering it is not, 
after all, possible to go very much astray in determining the 
: cadence-points, if we listen carefully for the 
Cones omnes “ breathing-places” ; for it will be found, as 
by the ear. a rule, that the ear readily and easily fixes 
itself on any natural break in the course of 
the music. At the same time, it is useful to remember the 
following points :— 

(i) That, in the great majority of phrases, the cadence-chord 
(see page 16, foot-note) falls upon a strong accent— 
usually on the first beat of a bar (but occasionally on 
the third beat, in passages in quadruple time*). 

(ii) That exceptions sometimes occur to this rule, (a) in 
those cases where the composer wishes to minimise the 
decisiveness of the cadence,t e.g.:— 


Mozart.—P. F. Sonata in C, No. 8. 


C3 
on.) Hes ea S= a eer J, Se 1 
a a a a —— Je 
~~ eee. 


38. 


and (4) in special forms such as the “ Polonaise” or 
“ Polacca,” a noticeable feature of which is the occurrence 
of the cadence-chord on the final (third) beat of the 
bar, ¢.g. :— 


CHOPIN.—Polonaise in AD, Op. 53- 


* This is generally the result of wrong barring, and the cadence-chord 
should, in reality, occur upon the first beat. The musical sense of such 
passages distinctly proves this. (See the opening of the “ Andante” in 
Beethoven’s P. F. Sonata in G, Op. 4 No. 2); also many hymn- tunes, 
particularly those in ‘Long Metre.” This incorrect barring is also very 
frequent in compound times. 

+ See also Fig. 49 
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(iii) That, in the final bar of a phrase, when the cadence-chord 
falls upon a strong accent, notes following such strong 
accent are most frequently to be regarded as belonging 
to the mew phrase.* (See Fig. 36 above.) 

(iv) That the slurs, or other phrasing-marks, inserted during 
the course of the music are often of but slight assistance 
in the determining of the rhythmical divisions, being 
not infrequently little more than indications of a 
generally smooth or /egafo manner of rendering the 
particular passages. This is notably the case with the 
music of the older masters, whose phrasing-marks are 
often: quite misleading. 

The important matter of continuity in a composition is 

maintained, in spite of the recurrence of cadence-points, in 
or Say several ways. In the first place, the composer 
ee Het will judiciously vary his cadences, using the 
revented by less final half-cadence, _or the interrupted 
Gn aenespoinis. cadence, where the music suggests a certain 
degree of onward movement, reserving the 
perfect cadence, as a rule, for those places where a feeling 
of greater repose or conclusiveness is required.t 

Moreover, even the perfect cadence depends for its effect of 

completeness largely upon the key-note being in both of the 
extreme parts of the harmony (see Figs. 30 and 31); consequently, 
if this condition is not fulfilled, the weight of the cadence is 
reduced, and the sense of finality avoided, e.g. :— 


Allegro moderato. SCHUBERT.—P. F. Sonata in A, Op. 120. 


ro. a A a ae pe eee 
Ga? GT Rey reed Ca Bl EM or STEER fed a Ul Date EET 
Sk CA, AS. et SRNR RR A 
Nae Gay Seine 
Sasa W 


“ An exception to this occurs in those cases where such notes are connected 
in a very distinct manner Aarmonzcally with those upon the accent, e.g. :— 


MeEnpDELssoun.—“ Lieder ohne Worte,” No. 32. 


¥ (a) Commencement of new phrase. 


+ This question of variety of cadence is more fully considered in dealing 
with the construction of the complete ‘‘ Sentence” (Chapter V.) 
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pene ey et 
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In the above example from Schubert is illustrated the varying degree 
of cadential effect produced by two perfect cadences, the first at 
(az) having the 3rd of the Tonic chord at the top, and the second 
at (4) having the Key-note in dof the outer parts. 

The comparatively slight stop, or break, produced by the former cadence, 
and the distinctly heavier and more complete feeling of conclusion 
afforded by the latter will hardly escape observation. 


Then, again, the flow of the music may be preserved by allowing 
the rhythmic movement, or pulsation, of the measure to be maintained 
by some figure of accompaniment, as at (a) in Fig. 41, or bya 
more or less melodic movement of another part or parts, as at 
(4) in Fig. 42, thus linking-up one phrase with another. 


Poco Allegro, con affetto. Liszt.—*‘ Liebestraum,” in AP. 


la = eS eee 
7 BIAS ees SSE TAI SAS en ST SEES ee ee es 
(SWORE © Hee Rees el a ~ BAIS ORES GG a GEESE] ee ~ Sand GE Ca GR se eed 
JowWe 23) Sew’ (EY eee ed Ros eee ee eee Re Say la Re Ee Fee ee ee 
Wy 4 ia Boe a Gee GS Se SS 


4d. 


Commencement 
of new phrase. 
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ScHuBERT.—‘‘ Der Lindenbaum.” 
Moderato. —~ 


Be - fore thegate’sa foun-tain, Andnear a lin-den 


Lastly, any break in the impulse of the music may be 
checked dy the immediate commencement of the succeeding 
phrase, the cadence-chord being reduced to the smallest 
dimensions (as in the examples from Beethoven and 
Chopin, Figs. 36 and 37). 


It need hardly be said that the methods enumerated above by 
no means exhaust the many possibilities in the direction of 
phrase-connexion that readily occur to the mind of an inventive 
and experienced composer; but they represent the principal 
factors in the case, and the intelligent student will discover, 
without much difficulty, that therein are practically embodied the 
underlying principles that make for continuity of thought and 
idea, and tend to the welding together of the various smaller 
divisions of a composition into one coherent design. 

Upon principles such as these the best writers have worked, 
achieving the element of umty by paying due regard to the 
proper relation of each individual period to the broadly-conceived 
plan of the whole. 
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Chae baka V, 
PHRASES AND SENTENCES. 


THE musical Phrase has been described in a former chapter 
as being conveniently a standard period from which to reckon 

others of greater or less length, a “unit of 
ae ene measurement,” in fact. We have seen that in 
Measurement.” ‘tS most frequent manifestation it is a passage 

of four bars, culminating in a more or less 
definite cadence, and possessing as a consequence some degree 
of completeness within itself. 

This “self-contained” nature of the phrase, however, does not 
assume so pronounced a character as to render it capable of 
expressing more than a portion of the composer’s train of thought. 
In other words, although its function is that of providing through 
its cadence a point of repose, or “‘ breathing-place,” in the course 

of the music, it will be found that the mind 
Need OF tne instinctively feels the necessity for another 
pespaps ae phrase of somewhat similar character to 

succeed it, which by a sort of natural response 
shall give the requisite sense of completion which can in no way 
be imparted by the first phrase alone.* 

Thus it comes about that a distinct relationship between an 
announcing phrase and an answering one is set up, which in itself 
illustrates one of the most important 2ssentials of good musical 
form, vz., that of Balance.t 

The smallest period in a musical composition that can give 
in any sense the impression of a complete 
statement is that called the Sentence, which 
may be defined as a pertod containing two or more 
phrases, and most frequently ending with some form of perfect cadence. 

The form of sentence that is by far the most often met with 1s 
that of two phrases, ¢.g. :— 


A. Sentences of two phrases, or “ Duple” sentences. 
Mozart.—P. F. Sonata in D, No. 13. 


Definition of 
Sentence. 


Allegro. 


| Announcing phrase. 


* Occasionally the phrase is to be found existing as a separate and complete 
thing, as the Introduction to a song or instrumental solo, &c. 

+ This desire of the mind for the ‘‘ answering phrase” is, without doubt, an 
instance of the universal instinct that requires that a proposition shall be met 
by its needful reply—in the words of logic, that ¢heses must be succeeded 
by antithesis. 
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(Half-cadence in 
Tonic key.) 


——_ = 


(Perfect cadence in 
Tonic key.) 


MENDELSSOHN.—‘‘ Lieder ohne Worte,” No. 27. 
Andante maestoso. an» - 


-3-— 
\¢ (Perfect cadence 
in Tonic key.) 


Responsive phrase. _ | 


Andante. . «- MozartT.—‘‘ Don Juan.” 


Lacidaremla mano, 


LF i Oa on 
45. (Perfect cadence in 
Dominant key.) 


| Announcing phrase. oe | 
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Ve-di,noné-lon -ta-no, par-tiam,benmio, da qui. 


Vat Eee 
a. ‘ teas % 
Pept || fea ONG ee See 
oR Say Ge Ges Rey | -—-b | _¢ —___@ =e i 
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ows nct Se 
(Perfect cadence in 
Tonic key.) 
PSN. $s Wis A eT el ee ae t 
OT A ~~ ee ee 
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| Responsive phrase. 


Allegro. BEETHOVEN.—P. F. Concerto in C minor, Op. 37. 
"EOS tear 


(Perfect cadence in 
Dominant key.) 


It will be observed that, in each of the foregoing extracts, the 
second phrase responds to the first, not only in rhythmic shape— 
by reason of an equal number of bars, but 

How ay Phase also in melodic pattern, diversity of cadence 
ae yuan & being the principal, if not the only element 
of direct contrast. This isa very usual method 


of producing a measure of unity in the design. This procedure 
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1s, however, by no means universal; unity is often preserved 
merely by the general tenor of the passage, by which we are 
made to feel that its various “limbs” are in keeping one with 
another, although varied in outline. ‘ 

A good example of this is to be found in Berlioz’ overture, 
“ Le Carnaval Romain,” in which the following sentence occurs :— 


BEES 1» PES SS Ea 
a ~ a S~ ae Bas 


Here, although the shape of the melodic contents of the two 
phrases is dissimilar, coherence is maintained by the continuous 
figure of accompaniment and by a certain relevancy of character 
throughout the whole strain of melody.* (See also pages 261, 262.) 


* Comparealso the first sentence of the following :—Beethoven’s P. F. Sonatas, 
Op. 7, Largo; Op. 13, Adagio cantabile ; Op. 31, No. 3, Menuetto ; Op. 109, 
Andante, Var. 1; Mozart’s P. F. Sonata in C, No. 2, Andante cantabile, &c. 
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B. Sentences of three phrases, or “ Triple” sentences. 


Cuopin.—Mazurka in BP, Op. 7. 


ee a ees asl ae? A 
=p ES ST CE a 
; | phrase. 


BRAHMS.—Walzer, Op. 39. 
e e => e ° e . e 


49. 


MUSIC. 
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° Gi: | | First responsive phrase. * 
~ 
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Griec.—Albumblatter, Op. 28. 
3 


Allegro con moto. 


3S 
Ya) 


| Announcing phrase. 


First responsive phrase. 
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‘a ae ee i 
2 See ee eee 
A's a 


Other good examples of the “ Triple” form of sentence will 
be found in the first part of “ Rule, Britannia” ; 1 the opening of 
the Minuet in Beethoven’s P. F. Sonata in F minor (Op. 2, No. 1); 
and in the same authors Sonata in F major (Op. 10, No. 2) 
(where the first sentence of the first movement is one of three 
phrases) ; in the opening of the Scherzo of Schumann’s Symphony 
in C major, and in Siegmund’s song in Wagner’s “ Walkiire,”— 
‘‘Winterstiirme wichen dem Wonnemond ”—(first sentence, to 
end of 12th bar). 


_— 


C. Sentences of four phrases, or “ Quadruple” sentences. 


Andante sostenuto. Mozart.—‘ Don Juan.” 


Dal-la sua pa - ce la - mia di - 


Hie Sl Ra = 
- Se ee ee SS 
| First announcing phrase. | 
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| Second responsive phrase. | 


CHOPIN.—Prelude, Op. 28, No. 17. 
Aliegretto. | First announcing phrase. 


52. 
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=> | | First responsive phrase. 
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The sentence quoted above from Chopin’s Prelude illustrates a 

very usual form of the quadruple sentence, viz., one in which a 

species of rhyming is observable between 

Analogy with the first and third, and between the second 

Rooke y and fourth, phrases—forming thereby a metrical 

design analogous to a stanza of poetry consisting of four lines, such 
as the following :— 

Home they brought her warrior dead 
She nor swoon’d, nor uttered cry : 


All her maidens, watching, said, 
“©She must weep or she will die.”—TENNYSON. 


Further, the music of the entire third phrase is frequently 
identical (or nearly so) with that of the first, and the fourth with 
that of the second, an alteration of cadence 
Identity of being the only point of divergence—for the 
pn get purpose of bringing the sentence to a termina- 
; tion. This form is shewn clearly in the 
foregoing extract, the cadential modification appearing at (a)—(a). 
Space forbids the inclusion of further specimens of the sentence 
of four phrases, but the student will do well to consult the 
following passages, in which he will find this rhythmic type 
exemplified :— 

'  Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat (Op. 26),* first movement ; 
Mozart’s Sonata in D (No. 10), second movement ; the 
Rondo in the same composer’s Sonata in D (No. 3); 
Schubert’s Sonata in E flat (Op. 122); Schumann’s 
“‘Arabeske” ; Grieg’s fourth Humoreske (Op. 6), and 

his “‘ Lyrische Stiickchen ” (Op. 38, No. 7). 
Numerous other instances could be cited without difficulty, 
but the above will suffice to prove the 


Comparati : 

feauenesor comparative frequency of the quadruple 

Quadruple sentence, and the student should be easily 

Sentences. able to supply others for himself from the 
pply 


works of the great masters. 
Reference was made in Chapter IV. (page 22) to the need for 
variety of cadence, if the element of continuity is to be preserved. 
; It is too much to say that no two successive 
Cie cadences should be alike ; but in the majority 
of sentences it will be found that this principle 
is acted upon. For example, the announcing phrase in number- 
less cases terminates—as in Fig. 43—with a half-cadence in the 
tonic key, the responsive phrase ending with a perfect cadence. 
Or, as in Fig. 45, the cadence of the announcing phrase may be 
a perfect cadence iz another key, often that of the dominant— 

and so on. 

No hard and fast rule can be laid down in the matter ; in this, 
as in so many other details of his work, the composer is, and 


* The reference is in all cases to the first sentence of the works named. 
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must be, guided by his own feeling for contrast and colour, and 
by the particular character of the ideas he wishes to express. 

It is, moreover, significant that the tendency more and more in 
modern music is to render the cadence-points less obvious. 
Especially is this desirable and necessary where the music is 
marked by passion and stress of feeling; in such cases the more 
shapely and polished periods yield place to a rhythmic scheme 
having a broader sweep, which is more in keeping with the 
emotional state intended to be produced. 


CHAPTER Vi: 


SUBDIVISIONS OF THE PHRASE. 


Ir often happens that, in listening to a musical phrase of four or 

more bars, one is conscious of a distinct subdivision, or splitting-up, 

. of the phrase into two portions, the first of 

See which may lead to some sort of cadence— 

not of a very emphatic or complete character, 

perhaps, but still sufficiently definite to give the effect of a 

breathing-place in the course of the music. Such passages as the 
following will make this clear :— 


Allegro. Mozart.—P. F. Sonata in D, No. 3. 


(Complete 
= Phrase.) 


. eo 
ee ere 
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Allegretto. BEETHOVEN.—P. F. Sonata in BP, Op. 22. 
Oe er nic ne aa D eT 


Sa 


| Section. | | Section. 
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oy aoe 


55. 


| Section. | | Section. 


Such sub-divisions of the phrase are conveniently termed 
Sections. 

It by no means follows from what has been said above that all 

phrases are capable of being thus sub-divided ; 

Salah aly indeed many are entirely indivisible, and it 

into Sections. often occurs that, in a sentence of two phrases, 

one (usually the ‘first) is susceptible of being 


split up into sections, while the other is not, ¢.g.:— 


Allegro con brio. BERTHOVEN.—P. F. Sonata in C, Op. 2, No. 3. 


a 
eo 
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56. 


CA 
| Section. Seunhe | Section. 
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Andante cantabile. Mozart.—P. F. Sonata in BP, No. 4. 


| Undivided phrase. 
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In the two foregoing quotations from Beethoven and Mozart, 
the two-bar sections into which the first phrase naturally breaks 
up are very clearly marked (i) by the vests occurring in the 
melody ; (ii) by the cadential effect in bars 2 and 4, factors in 
the case that are entirely absent in the responsive phrase 
beginning in bar 5, which flows on without break until its last 
bar. It is worthy of note, though, that sometimes a phrase may 
be felt to be “sectional” in character, even where neither of 
the above conditions is present. The following extract well 
illustrates this :— 


Mozart.—P.’F. Sonata in D, No. 13. 
Allegro. tr 


58. 


aw. % 2 
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SaaS | 
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In neither of the two phrases constituting the above complete 
sentence of eight bars is there any break in the midst of the 
melody, resulting from the employment of rests, nor is there 
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anything in the nature of a cadence to mark-off the sections ; 
: nevertheless, the ear most certainly responds 
Non-cadential to the idea of a definite division after the third 
nature of some : . : 
Sections. Ain bar 2, and after the third B in bar 6. 
The reason for this lies probably in the 
antithetical character of the music of the two sections in each 
case, and to some extent at least in the sudden change from a 
bare passage in octaves to one in fuller harmony. 

Moreover, it is important to remember—so varied are the 
possibilities of melodic and rhythmic detail, even in the “normal” 
type of phrase—that the idea of subdivision cannot, and must 
not, be in any sense arbitrarily applied ; and although it is true 
that many phrases do divide into regular “sections” such as 
those that have just been described, it will be found that other 
subdivisions, more variable in size and scope, will occur from 
time to time in the course of the phrase. (See page 43.) 

The author cannot too earnestly protest against any form of 
analysis of a musical work which is little more than an attempt 
to measure the superficial area of that work, so to speak, and to 
label its various periods according to some prescribed method. 
As an example of a too mathematical conception of analysis may 
be instanced the stress laid by some theorists upon an arbitrary 
dissection of the music into certain metrical fragments called 
motives,* a dissection which usually conveys little or nothing to 
which the musical sense can respond. 

Before leaving the question of the division of the Phrase into 
Sections, a word or two must be said in reference to those cases 

—unfortunately not infrequent—where the 
Wrong barring composer has inadvertently barred his music 
ae of ‘accurately. Much confusion and misap- 
the Phrase. prehension is often caused in the mind of the 

student who may be attempting to analyse 
some such passage, by his not realizing the fact that even the 
greatest writers have not been as free from carelessness in this 
respect as might have been wished. 

Take, for instance, the opening of the well-known Nocturne 
in E flat of Chopin, Op. 9 :— 


Andante. Cuorin.—Nocturne in Ep, Op. 9. 


59. 


| Phrase rt 


* An anglicised form of the German ‘‘ motif,” used by some theorists to 
indicate a sub-division of the phrase, consisting of ‘‘a strongly accented note, 
preceded by one or more unaccented or less accented notes.”—E. Prout: 
‘‘ Musical Form,” page 31. (See, in contradistinction to this, page 43 of the 
present work. ) 
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Here, without doubt, we have what is clearly a complete sentence 
of two phrases, ending with a very definite perfect cadence. As 
Chopin has written it—in 3 time—the sentence consists of four 
bars, its first phrase ending in bar 2, with a perfect cadence in 
F minor. Moreover, very clearly-marked sections are noticeable 
towards the close of each bar of the extract. But a careful 
playing-over of the entire passage will reveal the undoubted fact 
that a strong accent actually occurs at every half-bar, shewing 
conclusively that the piece should have been written in § time (as 
indicated by the dotted lines in the example), the sentence thus 
in reality consisting of the usual eight bars, divided into two 
phrases of four bars, which are again sub-divided into ¢wo-bar 
sections. 


It is worthy of note, further, that—even were we to take " measurement 


as a correct barring of the passage—it would be found that Chopin 
has written all his cadence-chords upon the weaker half of the 

r bar, causing thereby a clear misplacement of the accentuation of 
the theme ! 
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Finally, in analysing the rhythmical construction of quick 
movements—such as the scherzos of the sonatas and symphonies 


Stronger and 
weaker bars in 
quick Triple 
times. 


of Beethoven, many valse movements, &c.— 
it should steadily be borne in mind that, 
in 2 or § time of a rapid ‘‘tempo,” every 
alternate bar is so much more strongly 


accented than the intervening one that the 
6 


result is practically 2 or § time, ove bar of which is, in actual 
fact, formed by two bars as originally written, e.g. :— 


Allegro. BEETHOVEN.—C minor Symphony. 


In the first of these two cases, a weak bar is followed by a strong bar, 
as shewn by the signs vu and —— respectively, whilst in the second 
the reverse accentuation will be noticed. 
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The truth of this will most forcibly be felt if the above two 
passages are played with reversed accents (a strong accent being 
placed where now a weak one is indicated, and wice versd), or if 
every bar is accented equally strongly. In either case, a condition 
of utter impossibility will be set up, so far as any idea of 
musical sense is concerned, conclusively proving the really Duple 
nature of the accentuation in such movements as those under 
consideration, and the necessity of a clear idea in the mind of the 
performer as to the relative position of the strong and weak bars. 
In the majority of instances, the ear readily seizes the distribution 

of accent; but, in cases of doubt, it is useful 
Cadence-chord to remember the fact that has already been 
nearly alwayS — mentioned, viz. : that most often the “ cadence- 
oe chord” * of a phrase occurs upon a strong 
; accent. By counting back from this, in an 
alternation of weaker and stronger bars, the correct accentuation 
of a movement can generally be readily arrived at.t (See 
Appendix, page 262.) 

The probable reason for the $ barring of the Beethoven 
Scherzos lies in the fact that they are the historical descendants 
of the Minuets of Haydn and Mozart, which in themselves are an 
evolution from the slower and statelier Minuets of the earlier 
writers, Corelli, Handel, Bach, &c. These old Minuets were 
distinctly in real 3 time, with one strong accent followed by two 
weaker ones. The quickening of the “tempo” by Haydn and 
Mozart tended to obliterate this definitely triple accentuation, 
which became entirely obscured, and indeed re-modelled on 
the basis of a compound duple time by the far greater 
rapidity of the Beethoven Scherzo. From force of habit and in 
deference, it may be supposed, to prevailing custom, Beethoven 
retained the old { time-signature, which however fails to represent 
the actual effect intended in these movements. 

Space forbids the inclusion of further instances of such 

inaccurate barring as has been spoken of 
os noes sae in the preceding pages. The student is, 
of Sentences. however, strongly urged to examine carefully 
the following passages :— 
(i) Hymn-tune.—“ Jesu, lover of my soul” (typical of many 
others). 
(ii) Beethoven.—Sonata in C (Op. 2, No. 3), opening of 
** Adagio.” 
tN Beethoven.—Sonata in G (Op. 14, No. 2), ‘ Andante.” 
iv) Beethoven.—Sonata in E flat. (Op. 27, No. 1) first 
movement, ‘‘ Andante.” 
(v) Many of the same master’s Scherzos and Minuets. 


* (See Chapter IV., page 16, also foot-note to same page). 
+ See Scherzos of Beethoven in Pianoforte Sonatas, Nos. 3, 6, 12, 15, &c. 
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(vi) Mozart.—Sonata in D (No. 3), ‘Andantino con 
espressione.” 
(vii) Mozart.—Sonata in F (No. 6), “ Adagio.” 
(viii) Mozart.—Sonata in A (No. 12), “ Andante grazioso.” 
(ix) Mozart.—Sonata in C minor (No. 18), “ Adagio.” 
(x) Schubert.—Impromptu in B flat (Op. 142). 
(xi) Chopin.—Etude in E (Op. 10, Book I., No. 3). 
(xii) Chopin.—Etude in D flat (Op. 25, Book II., No. 2). 
(xiii) Mendelssohn.—Lieder ohne Worte (Nos. 16, 17 and 36). 
(xiv) Schumann.—“ Davidsbiindler ” (No. 12), ‘‘ Waldscenen” 
(No. 6), Romanzen (No. 2), &c. 


Reference was made on page 39 to the varied possibilities 
of rhythmic and melodic detail within the limits even of the 
“normal” four-bar phrase, and it was there 
stated that subdivisions of the phrase, other 
than those represented by the well-marked 
“ section ”—which is usually concerned with subsidiary cadence- 
points—may be from time to time clearly indicated by the nature 
of the music. It happens not infrequently that some terse, 
epigrammatic ‘“ germ-idea,” consisting of a few notes only, may 
be given out in a more or less isolated fashion, and then repeated 
and—so to speak—insisted upon by the composer, with a 
perceptible break between each presentation. Often, indeed, a 
phrase may itself be largely founded upon such repetition of the 
germ idea, e.g. :— 


Small rhythmie 
groups. 


Here there is certainly a marked break in the middle of the 
phrase into sections, but even a very casual hearing of the 
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passage will enable us to perceive that a hardly less clear division 
is caused at (a) by the crotchet rest, a division whose significance 
is emphasized by the repetition of the same idea immediately 
afterwards. The second section of the phrase does not so 
break-up, but is a continuous carrying-out of the design of the 
germ-idea. 

Each of the two sub-divisions of a section of a phrase may be 
designated a Figure, as it usually represents little more than 

an easily recognizable melodic configuration, 
The Figure. acting as a sort of pattern from which 

much or little may be evolved at the discretion, 
or according to the skill, of the composer. 

It must be observed, further, that the position held by the Figure 
as a rhythmical sub-division of the phrase must of necessity be 
regarded from a somewhat different stand- 
point from that of the Section. The latter is 
frequently the half of the Phrase ; whereas 
the former, owing to the particular shape of the composer’s germ- 
idea, often varies considerably in its dimensions, e.g. :— 


Variable size 
of Figure. 


Allegretto. BEETHOVEN.—P. F. Sonata in A, Op. 2, No. 2. 


Lea) oa 6) | 4 ‘2 oe of} +— 
AC JO as 
Wee s> TD RS eae Be Se 
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Allegro. SCHUMANN.—Symphony No. 4, in D minor. 


ee a Soe ar 
2) eS FP) SS SE De ee ee 


65. 


PONE, REESE WEE, ES Ge Be Ba oe eae 


[7 oa | et FE) min 2 ee eS eee es as 


Allegretto. BEETHOVEN.—P. F. Sonata, in D minor, Op. 31, No. 2. 
Zane GAEL tT Ie a 


66. 
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Q 
7 a 0 
TN Ae 

Go a a a 

a el 


und ist’s dem Schneider ge-gliickt, wer 


wo’s mir be - schwer - lich? 


The continuous development of a single Figure, such as is 
illustrated within the limits of each individual 
Figures when bar in the following extract, or the close 


developed, interlinking of one Figure with another, such 
Non ene ye: as takes place between the last beat of one 
a rhythmical bar and the first beat of the next, in the same 
division. example, renders any idea of an actual 


rhythmical division or break in these and 
similar cases absolutely impossible, e.g. :— 
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“< ¥ ———— CHOPIN.—Etude in ct minor. 


gue 
| Figure 2. | | lel 1 | | 


Although the Figures in the above example, considered har- 
monically, run as indicated by the brackets de/ow the groups, in 
actual performance each group would be felt as leading on to 
the next, somewhat in the manner shewn by the uwpger brackets. 
This arises from the necessity of carrying out the idea of rhythmic 
progression already alluded to on pages 9g and 1o. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, the student is strongly 

urged to examine for himself the many 
ee. of ingenious and interesting uses of the Figure 
sure uses. in the works of the great writers. As an aid 
to this, a few notable examples are given, to which it would 

be possible to add countless others :— 
(i) Opening bars of Fantasia and Sonata in C minor 

(No. 18).—Mozart. 
_ (and many other instances in the same work, especially 
in the “ Andantino” in B flat.) 
(ii) Opening of “ Andante” in Sonata in C (No. 8).—Moazart. 
(iii) First Subject of Sonata in C minor (Op. 10, No. 1).— 
Beethoven. 
(iv) First Subject of Sonata in F (Op. 10, No, 2).—Beethoven. 
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(v) First Subject of Sonata in G (Op. 14, No. 2).—Beethoven. 
(vi) Opening of first movement and of “ Presto” of Sonata 
in E flat (Op. 31, No. 3).—Beethoven. 
(vii) Scherzo of Sonata in B flat (Op. 106).—Beethoven. 
(viii) Etude in C major (No. 1).—Cramer. 
(ix) Etude in C major (Op. 10, No. 1).—Chopin. 
(x) Etude in G flat major (Op. 10, Book 1).—Chopin. 
(xi) Etude in G flat major (Op. 25, Book 2).—Chopin. 
(xii) Etude in A minor (Op. 25, Book 2).—Chopin. 
(xiii) First “Allegro” of “Symphonie Pathétique.”—Tschaikowsky 
&c., &c. 
*,.* The last six examples well illustrate the continuous 
development and interlinking of Figures. 


CHAPTER AVI, 
RHYTHMIC EXTENSION AND CONTRACTION. 


Ir has been said in a former chapter that the great majority 
of phrases are of four bars in length (¢., having four metrical 
accents), ana that the most usual form of complete sentence in 
comparatively simple music is that of eight bars, consisting of 
announcing and responsive phrases. 

It was further pointed out that phrases are also to be found of 
two, three, five, and six bars’ length, such phrases however, being 
decidedly rarer than those of the normal four-bar type. 

We have now to consider another aspect of the question of 
phrase-lengths. In such music as that intended for dancing, the 
regular and persistent four-bar grouping is a necessity of the 
case ; in music of a more detached and abstract nature the main- 
tenance of such a “chess-board” pattern would soon become 
wearisome and irritating; the factor of diversity would be 
lacking, and continuity would be largely impeded. Hence it is 
that we find composers adopting, from time to time, methods 
by which the monotony caused by such “ squareness” of design 

is successfully combated, while at the same 


Meibods by time the evil of incoherence is no less 
aes anolined. surely avoided. The two principal means by 
in length. which the rhythmic design is—so to speak— 


_ Yendered more elastic are (a) by extension, 
(4) by contraction, of the normal phrase-length. Of these the 
first is by far the more important, and the various methods by 


which it may be accomplished may be classified under the 
following headings :— 
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I.—CabDENTIAL REPETITION. 


This may be carried out in several ways, as follows :— 
(i) By the repetition, or prolongation, of the Cadence-chord :* 


Andante. MENDELSSOHN—“ Lobgesang.’ 


Menuetto. _HAYDN. —Symphony in Ep.t 
P= 


70. 


| Extension. 


* In the great majority of cases, it is the responsive phrase of a sentence 
that is subjected to the process of lengthening. In the examples that follow, 
the announcing phrase is, owing to exigencies of space, not always quoted, 
but is to be understood. . 

+ No. 1 in Breitkopf and Haertel’s edition. 
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(ii) By the repetition of the entire Cadence (oftenin a modified form) : 
Andante con moto. BzETHOVEN.—Symphony in C minor. 
2 arteries pace 


71. 


(FO ES (4 Te AI EN SE Oe I” ET 
UL! Dey See Soo ote. cal 
a —— — — 

4 (igereeserm aa} 


oe 
| | Extension. | 
** See also the succeeding 12 bars of this same movement for a still 


more marked extension upon this principle, combined with a three-fold 
repetition of the cadence-chord. 


Allegro. MENDELSSOHN.—“‘ Lieder ohne Worte,” No. 20. 
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o- * -o- 


| Extension. 


| ] 2nd extension. | 


*.* Here we see a two-fold repetition at (vy) and (z) of the cadence at (x). 


(iii) By the postponement of the final Cadence by some process of 
interruption, and by the subsequent repetition of part (or 
even the whole) of the phrase: 


BEETHOVEN.—P. F. Sonata in C, Op. 53. 


73. 


| 1st extension. } | 2nd extension, \“ | 


* .™ Here the perfect cadence, normally due at the 4th bar of the extract, 
is twice postponed by the pause on the chord of the Dominant 7th, 
and is not heard until the beginning of bar 8. 
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Andante. BEETHOVEN.—P. F. Sonata in AD, Op. 26. 


74, 


la " 

i’ are) 

(Ah 7 Ms eg 
EE TE A 


| 


*,* In the above extract, the anticipated perfect cadence in E flat 
major is interrupted by a modulation to C minor at (x), after which 
the latter part of the phrase is repeated, and the perfect cadence 
reached at the sixth bar, instead of at the fourth bar, of the phrase. 


| Extension. | 


Con tenerezza. ScHUBERT.—‘‘ Haiden-Réslein.” 

a TT iy S S 
a? Ar | 2 7 es ee Ue ee a eS SS) 
EP EG A CR SEA TER at le 


75. 


(OQ 5 ee Ee ESSE 

UST iy 7 ee Ee ee ee ~ ee ek a Se a Pe a 
ELSE SST PRED CE) SEES HET EY SE OE FI ES IS PE RE 
ee ee eee 


ee a ee a 
— a — a i 
EE TN a — 


[eee ol ee 


*," Another instance of an interrupted cadence at (y), necessitating 
a repetition of part of the phrase. Notice the fact that the melody 
of the added bars is different, although the harmony is substantially 
the same until the final chord. 
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II.— INTERPOLATION. 


This may be effected in the following ways :— 


(i) By the re-statement of a bar (or bars) in the midst of a 
phrase—exactly, or in a slightly modified form : 


Allegro. HAyYDN.—Symphony in D.* 
Cet ae ga ab Pe LE ab engl wall aa Te Ga ee oN 


A two-fold extension of the responsive phrase is shewn in the above 
example between the two asterisks, the passage |(¢) (@) | 
being twice re-stated. A normal 4-bar responsive phrase will be 
found by the omission of the music between the asterisks. 


Allegro con fuoco. DvokAK.—‘‘ New World” Symphony. 
oe 2 


77. 


| Announcing phrase. ol 


* No. 2 in Breitkopfand Haertel’s edition. 
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In the foregoing extract from Dvorak’s ‘* New World ” Symphony, the 
interpolated bars are again shewn between the asterisks. The 
re-statement of bar 3 of the responsive phrase is, in bar 4, exact; 
but in bars 5 and 6 the repetition is in notes of half the length, 
producing an instance of what is usually termed Dzmnution. 
The effect of this is greatly to enhance the fiery energy of the 


passage. 


(ii) By some form of Sequence : 
Andante. Mozaxt.—Sonata in F, No. 1 


| | Responsive phrase. 
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Here it will be readily seen that the two bars between the asterisks are 
the free sequential imitation of the two preceding bars, by means 
of which the responsive phrase is lengthened from four bars to six. 

A remarkable instance of sequential repetition, by which the 
responsive phrase is extended from four bars to as many as 
sixteen, may be found in the last movement of Tschaikowsky’s 
P. F. Concerto in B flat minor (5oth bar from the end, as far as 
the final “Allegro vivo”), while one of still greater beauty is 
provided by the well-known passage in the Introduction te 
Act III. of Wagner’s “ Meistersinger ” :-— 


On poco sostenuto. Waaner.—“ Die Meistersinger.”” 


79. 
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Particular attention should be directed to the two-fold extension by 
sequence (bars 7-10) of the melody of the first two bars of the 
responsive phrase (bars 5-6); also to the closer sequences in bars 
10-12, and 12-13. By these means, it will be seen, the responsive 
phrase has been lengthened from the normal four bars to eleven. 


(iii) By the insertion of an entirely new bar (or bars), by which 
a phrase assumes what may be described as an “ inherent 
irregularity” (such as has been treated of in Chapter LII., 
page 14, et seq.) 

ScHUBERT.—Impromptu, Op. 90, No. 1. 
Allegro molto moderato. e 


5 p a 
Sh er 
Bene 2S) Bes ee 


This phrase of five bars is the responsive phrase to one of the usual four ; 
Schubert has, however, in other places in this same Impromptu, 
written sentences in which both phrases have the additional bar. 


* Inthe opera the cadenceis, as a matter of fact, interrupted here by the entry of 
one of the ‘“’Prentice ” themes ; but that does notaffect the point of the illustration. 
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III.—CapENTIAL AUGMENTATION. 


This is effected by doubling, or otherwise augmenting, the actuas 
length of the notes of the cadence: 


Andantino. MENDELSSOHN.—‘‘ Elijah.” 


O rest in the Lord, O rest in the 


Lord, and wait, it.. pa-tient-ly for Him. 


(his concluding phrase of Mendelssohn’s well-known song, ‘*O rest in 
the Lord,” well exemplifies this method of extension. Upon the 
basis of the preceding phrases of the piece, the passage [ (a) (a) | 
would ordinarily have appeared thus :— 


and the phrase would have assumed the normal four-bar aspect. 
As, however, Mendelssohn evidently wished to give a greater sense 
of weight and importance to the ending of the song, he adopted 
the course of doubling the length of the notes leading to the 
cadence, thus extending the phrase to five bars, and thereby greatly 
increasing its effect. 
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In the preceding portions of this chapter we have seen how 
it is possible to lengthen musical sentences in various ways, 
2 without their rhythmic shape becoming in 
Rhythmic any sense indefinite or chaotic. We have 
corn Hom. now to observe the opposite process, viz., 
that of shortening, which, however, is rather less often met with. 
This takes place most frequently through the 
Abn ath overlapping of two phrases, z.e., by the last 
P : bar of one phrase becoming the first bar 
of the next, eg. :-— 


SCHUMANN.—Symphony in C. 


ae , eae 
| 


82. 


Cy 
(overlapping. ) 


| 2nd announcing phrase. &e. 


A somewhat curious case of “overlapping” is to be found in 
No. 11 of Mendelssohn’s “‘ Lieder ohne Worte.” The movement 
opens thus :— 
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. a BEE OE) TB 
ar... Pi eA Ue Se 


es, = 
‘f | 
Perfect Cadence in A. | 


There is clearly an elision of a half-bar at *, and it is noteworthy 
that, when the sentence recurs at a later period of the piece, 
Mendelssohn does not adopt a similar plan, but allows the first 
phrase to run its logical course (vide +) as follows :— 


-@- . 
Inverted Cadencein D. | 


Notze.—The melody only of the two passages has been given, in order 
to save space, and because of the easily accessible nature of the 
work from which they are taken. 


A second method of shortening will be found in the following 


extract :— 
Andante. ScHUBERT.—P. F. Sonata in A. 


85. 


| Announcing phrase (4 bars). 
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| | Responsive phrase (3 bars). | 


The responsive phrase here is one of three bars. In order 
Compression of © match the announcing phrase exactly, the 
two bars into one. conclusion of the passage could quite easily 
have appeared thus :— 


86. 


The shortening, therefore, has been caused by a compression of 
two bars into one. A similar instance will be found in Mozart’s 
“Das Veilchen.” It goes almost without saying that such 
interference with the normal shape of a sentence has to be 
managed very carefully, and this form of compression is not very 
usual. But it is worthy of note that, especially in compositions 
of an impassioned character, the impulse and continuity of the 
music is often most effectively maintained by a somewhat frequent 
use of the “ overlapping” of phrases. By this means the listener 
is—so to speak—cheated of an expected cadence, and thus has 
his attention carried forward to some point of climax further on. 
(See Appendix, pages 263-265.) 


With these remarks upon the irregular rhythmic groups caused 
by extension and contraction, our consideration of isolated 
phrases and sentences comes to an end. In succeeding chapters 
we shall deal with the construction of complete movements, and 
endeavour to shew how principles of symmetry similar to those 
that have been observable in the putting-together of phrases to 
form sentences, underlie the “architectural” plan of the larger 
musical periods, and permeate the whole region of Design. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF COMPLETE MOVEMENTS. 


In the gradual development of modern instrumental music, 

; in the building-up of those complex designs 

ene Se mentary, we know as the Sonata, the Symphony, the 

fee reaental Overture, the Concerto, &c., two rudimentary 

design. ideas of form have, more or less from the 

first, been observable. These primitive types 

are exemplified at their simplest in the two following national 
tunes :— 


A ‘* The Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington.” 


FF) ESAS AERTS ESS LETS, eee, 
Ae 


In the first of these tunes it will be noticed that the music 

naturally divides itself into two practically 

Simple Binary — equal parts (A and B); the second acting as 

ah ele dims the response to, and complement of, the first. 

: Such a tune is conveniently described as 
being in “ Binary” or “ Two-part” form. 
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On turning to the second example, ‘‘The Bluebells of Scotland,” 
a different structure will be observed. | Here the music splits-up, 
so to speak, into ¢hree divisions (A, B, and A?), the third of 
which is a repetition of the first,* after a kind of digression has 
been made by the second strain of the melody, with its slightly 
varied outline and its modulation into another key. Ona similar 

; principle of nomenclature, such a piece is 
Simple ttt t said to be in “Ternary” or ‘“ Three-part” 
Pee Bar form. From these two types, the Binary and 

the Ternary, most of the modern instrumental 
forms have in the process of time been evolved, and it will be 
the aim in the following pages to shew how this has been 
accomplished. 

It will be best, for the clearer discernment of the characteristics 
of the two types mentioned above, that our consideration of the 
form of complete movements should begin with a careful analysis 
of those smaller pieces of which good examples are to hand in 
the Minuets and Trios of the classical masters, the ‘‘ Songs 
without Words” of Mendelssohn, &c. When once the principles 
upon which such movements are constructed are clear to the 
student’s mind, little difficulty will be experienced in tracing their 
further development in the larger designs, such as sonatas, 
symphonies, &c. 


I.—TuHE SrmpLe BINARY, OR Two-PART, ForM. 


The most frequent exemplification of this form is found in 
those small pieces—such as national melodies, hymn-tunes, 
simple dance-movements, and themes for variations—which 

consist of two complete sentences, the second 


phos plest carrying on and bringing to a conclusion 
binary form. the musical idea announced by the first. 


At its simplest, such a form usually consists 
of sixteen bars—eight answering to eight, as in the succeeding 
example :— 


BEETHOVEN.—‘‘ Andante” from P. F. Sonata in F minor, 


* The figure 2 (as A*, &c.), will be used throughout to indicate this 
ye-appearance of a musical passage. 
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Here both sentences end with a perfect cadence in the Tonic 
: key, but in many instances the first part 
Pouulaeon at ends in some other key—often that of the 
feet care, Dominant—by which means an element of 
contrast is brought in and continuity, generally 

speaking, the better maintained. 
A good instance of this is found in the following English tune 

(dating from 1780) :— 


* The two parts of such pieces as we are now considering are frequently 
marked to be repeated. This of course does not affect their form, as the 
balance is maintained unaltered. 
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Besides the contrast of key here, another point is deserving of 
notice, viz.: the recurrence at the end of Part II. of the last two 
bars of Part I., transposed from the Dominant key to that of the 
Tonic. 

This illustrates a very important factor in the matter of 
obtaining coherence of musical design, viz.: some sort of 
repetition, at a later period of a movement, , 
of some figure or passage that has been heard 
earlier in its course. One of the simplest 
methods of carrying-out this idea of repetition is for the cadence- 
bars of the first half of the piece to be reproduced *— 
with change of key, where necessary—at the end of the second 
part. 

This proceeding is often to be met with in the music of 

the earlier instrumental writers, and many 
17th and 18th instances of such repetition will be found in 
century writers. the suites, &c., of the 17th andearly 18th century 
composers, who worked almost exclusively on Binary lines. 

This recurrence of idea is to be seen clearly illustrated in a little 
“ Menuetto” by A. E. Miilier (1767-1807) :— 


Recurrence 
of idea. 


A A. E. MULLER.—Menuetto. 


* The reason for this is, probably, that the exading of a phrase, sentence, or 
paragraph naturally dwells in the memory, and, as a consequence, the 
particular bit of melody is somewhat easily recognized later on, when it 
recurs in a similar situation. 
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In the above case the reproduction includes the whole of the 
second phrase of Part I. at the end of Part II. This is not quite 
so usual (in a piece of such small dimensions) as for the repetition 
to be confined to the actual cadence-bars. The Theme of 
Beethoven’s Pianoforte Variations (Op. 120) affords further 
exemplification of this form of procedure :— 


BEETHOVEN—‘‘ Tema” of Variations on a Waltz of Diabelli, Op. 120. 
A oS = 


92. 
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The reproduction of the latter half of Part I. as the second 
half of Part II. (with the final four bars freely transposed into 
the Tonic key) will hardly escape observation. 

Although instances of the simple type of Binary form, such 
as already given in this chapter, are to be found here and 

there in the works of the more modern 
Ly eae writers, from Haydn and Mozart onwards, the 
Binary Fah. tendency has been to relegate this particular 

structure to the region of such short pieces 
as themes for variations, &c., where simplicity of design is 
a destderatum. 

The somewhat obvious squareness of pattern—involved in the 
two parts so exactly balancing one another—has led to the 
abandonment of this form in favour of one more elastic and 
capable of development, viz.: the Ternary. The reason for 

the predilection for the Binary form evinced by 
Predilection of the composers of the 17th and 18th centuries 
17th and 18th possibly lay in the fact that its somewhat 
eentury writers ‘°.-* : ; 
for forms based ‘igid and formal shape fitted-in with the 
on Binary idea, ideas of a conventional age, with its love of 

exactitude and preciseness of expression. It is 
noteworthy, though, that even during this period the Binary form 
adopted in nearly all the movements of the suites and sonatas 
of the time shews—as an eminent writer has said—‘ a continuous 
development, until at last it breaks its own bounds and passes 
into a higher stage of evolution.”* 


*W. H. Hadow. ‘‘The Growth of the Sonata,” in the Oxford History 
of Music. 
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This matter will be more fully dealt with when we come to 
speak of the history of Sonata-form (Chapter XXV.); but an 
illustration of a rather more fully-developed Binary movement will 
not be out of place here :— 


J. S. Bacn.—Gavotte, from sixth French suite. 
A Allegro. ‘e ‘ 


extended 
basis, 


(Freer modulation through C sharp minor and F sharp minor.) 
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(Ending in Tonic key.) 

Here will be seen a two-part piece with its first part of the normal 8-bar 
length, ending in the Dominant key; but with its second part 
extended to 12 bars, the music passing through the keys of 
C sharp minor and F sharp minor before finally returning to the 
Tonic. The reproduction of the cadence-bars of Part I. at the 
conclusion of the whole—as shewn by the asterisks—should 
not be overlooked. 


It must be pointed out here that the Binary form as already 
described, although rarely used for complete movements—at any 
rate, since the time of Bach and Handel—is 
Simple Binary _ frequently to be met with as the basis of the 
poet bie need q form of self-contained themes occurring in 
themes in larger the course of compositions of some consider- 
compositions. able length. The “ Andante cantabile” of 
Mozart’s Pianoforte Sonata in C, No. 2, is an 
admirable illustration of this. In this movement there are two 
distinct themes or melodies, each complete in itself, and each in 
Binary form. The piece is too long for quotation here; but, as 
the Sonata is easily obtainable, it will be sufficient to say that 
the first of these begins thus :-— 


and consists of two parts, the first containing eight bars, and 
ending in the Dominant key; the second extending to twelve 
bars, and concluding with a perfect cadence in the Tonic key. 
The second theme immediately succeeds, commencing thus :— 
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and consists of two sentences of eight bars each, the latter of 
which is followed by a Coda (page 81) of four bars, emphasizing 
the Tonic cadence. 

In conclusion: from our survey of the characteristics of the 
Binary or Two-part form we may gain an idea of some of the 
chief points that are desirable, and even necessary, if a 
composition—whatever its exact shape—is to exhibit that elem. nt 
of symmetry and conscious plan which stamps it as a logical and 
consistent work of art. 


Some essentials These factors may be classified under the 


qoncocion os following headings :— 


(i) Balance : by which is understood the intelligent response 
of phrase to phrase, sentence to sentence, part to part, 
and so on; 

(ii) Key-contrast : by which is meant a definite grouping of the 
important sections of a composition around different 
“tonal centres ” *—(See Figs. 90, 91, 92 and 93, and 
the remarks thereon) ; 

(iii) Repetition or Recurrence of idea: that is to say, the 
re-statement (complete or partial) at a later period of a 
composition of some more or less noteworthy passage 
already heard at an earlier stage of the movement—by 
which uaity ¢ is preserved and certain musical ideas are 
brought into the foreground—so to speak—of the 
composer’s scheme. f 


These important elements of design will receive further and 
ampler exemplification in the succeeding chapters. It suffices 
now to say that, in order that a composition may tell its tale 
effectively, and convey an impression of shapeliness and coherence, 
these elements will almost invariably be present in some way or 
other. Their actual manifestations are endless; their inherent 
truth is indisputable and well-nigh universal in its application. 


* The expression ‘‘tonal centre” is a convenient term used to indicate the 
key in which lies the greater, or more important, part of any section of a 
movement. For instance, we may speak of a composition, or a section of that 
composition, being ‘‘in the key of C”; but we do not thereby imply that it 
remains entirely in C. All that is meant is that C is its central key, 7.¢., its 
tonal centre. 

t The element of diversity—no less essential than that of wxity—is supplied 
by varied rhythms, judicious modulation, and many other resources open to 
the composer. 

{ This recurrence of idea will be observed more fully and consistently carried 
out in the form known as Ternary, or Three-part, form. In Binary form it 
sometimes does not occur at all. (See Fig. 89.) 
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87) as ite Ge ie aed 
THE SIMPLE TERNARY, OR THREE-PART, FORM. 


In the preceding chapter it was stated that the Binary, or 
Two-part, plan, although that on which the composers of the 
17th and 18th centuries largely constructed their movements, 
has practically given way to a form more fruitful in possibilities 
of interest and diversity. 

This form is one in which the root-principle is that of three 
distinct periods or clauses, on the basis of (i) Statement, 
(ii) Digression, and (ili) Re-statement. That 
is to say, a piece sets out with some musical 
thought that is more or less complete in itself, 
and also sufficiently definite to leave a clear impression on the mind. 
After this the music moves away from this first thought,* either 
in outline or key (or both), finally returning to the original idea 
as a conclusion to the whole (in its original key). Of this type 
there are literally hundreds of examples in the national melodies 
of Great Britain and Ireland, to say nothing of those of other 
countries. From this it may be legitimately inferred that this 
particular design has something in it that is inherently appropriate 

. and logical. The majority of national tunes 
Many national have not been produced as the outcome of 
melodies in antes : 
Ternary form, Scientific musical knowledge, but are the 
expression of the natural poetic instinct of the 
people ; it is therefore somewhat significant that so many tunes 
of this character, from all parts of the world, should be based 
upon the Three-part, or Ternary, plan. 

We have already seen one example in “The Bluebells of 
Scotland” (Chapter VIII.); another instance is supplied by the 
following Hungarian melody :— 


The Three-part, 
or Ternary, idea, 


| Key G major. | 


* Not, however, sufficiently to give the impression of a change of character , 
the style must necessarily be consistent throughout, and each part should be 
the logical outcome of the original idea, although considerable freedom in 
outline may be met with from time to time. 
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See nm 


Key E minor. 


When we come to consider the works of the great classical 
masters from the time, roughly speaking, of Haydn and Mozart, 
we find the Ternary form very firmly established, particularly in 
such small pieces as the minuets and trios of their symphonies and 
sonatas. The following little movement from Mozart’s Symphony 
in C (No. 6) gives a particularly clear illustration of this :— 


Menuetto. MOZART.—Symphony No. 6, in C. 
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In the above extract it will be observed that, on the return of Part I. 
after Part II., an important new feature is added in the shape of 
an imitation, in the tenor, of the melody of bars 16-20. Such 
incidental elaborations as this are of frequent occurrence ; moreover, 
it is sometimes the case that very considerable modification of 
Part I. takes place on its re-appearance as Part III. Such a 
proceeding, provided that the root idea of re-statement is not 
obliterated or markedly obscured, is not only permissible, but often 
desirable, for the purpose of imparting additional interest and zest 
to the repetition. 


In the minuet just quoted, the first part ends in the key of the 
Tonic, and is thus somewhat emphatically cut off from the matter 


*In small pieces of this description, it has always been customary for the 
parts to be marked for repeat, and it was open to composers to choose one of 
two ways of doing this. The first of these would be for each part to be 
repeated as soon as heard, thus :—A :;|] B :|| A?:||. For many reasons, partly 
historical, this was set aside in favour of a method less square and obvious, 
viz., for Part I. to be repeated by itself, and Parts II. and III. together, 
thus :—A ;|| B A? ;|j 
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For the 
g of 
more 

s 


ing a greater feelin 


Part I. (as in Binary form)* 
s in some other key than that of 


—often the Dominant—and so leads 


more directly into Part II., as in Schumann’ 


the same cadence, 1” the same hey. 
purpose of obtain 


that follows; moreover, both Part I. and Part III. end with 
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“Valse Allemande 


** Carnaval ””—Valse Allemande. 


SCHUMANN.— 


Molto vivace. 


* See Figs. 92 and 93. 
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*,” In the above example the first part ends in the key of E fiat 
(the Dominant key), and so leads more uninterruptedly into Part II. 
Part III. shews considerable modification of Part I. ; but the return 
to the opening phrase is very distinctly marked, the changed 
character of the responsive phrase being largely due to the fact that 
some alteration was inevitable, so that the piece might terminate in 
the key of the Tonic instead of in the Domifant, as in Part I. 


The Ternary form (of which the foregoing extracts are 
typical specimens) containing as it does possibilities of contrast 
and diversity denied to the Binary form, 
has been developed and expanded by com- 
posers in many ways full of interest and 
suggestiveness to the student. 

On reference to the Minuet of Mozart quoted above (Fig. 97), 
it will be noticed that Part II. ended definitely with a perfect 
cadence in the Dominant; the music came more or less to 
a stop; at any rate, it was cut off from the succeeding matter 
by a very definite point of rest. In pieces of slight texture 
and simple construction this is a very usual thing to find; 
where, however, a composition assumes rather loftier propor- 
tions, and a greater sense of vital connexion between its sections 
is desired, the somewhat formal cadence points are usually made 
less obvious, and the music of one part is thus felt to grow, 
as it were, out of the preceding part. The point at which it is, 
perhaps, most natural and desirable for the angles of the design 
to be thus “rounded-off,” is towards the end of Part II., pre- 
paratory to the return of the opening melody forming the final 
section. 


Expansion of 
Ternary idea. 
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In the more highly-organized pieces on Ternary lines, we find at 
times a more or less independent passage inserted between the 
end of Part II. and the commencement of Part III. for the 
express purpose of allowing the music to merge into what 
follows without break of the continuity. Such a passage, be it 
noted, invariably gives the feeling of movement towards the 
re-statement of the first tdea—a leading-back to the first point 
of departure, ¢.g. :— 


HaypDNn.—Symphony in D, No. 2, 


Menuetto. <Adlegro. —~ 
, = 7 eo 
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A careful perusal of Haydn’s Minuet will shew that the 
second part cou/d have terminated at the chord of A major prior 
to the passage at [ (a) (a) |, the return to the original idea 
being made immediately. In order, though, to mitigate any 
squareness of effect, Haydn has inserted eight bars founded 
upon the main figure of the Minuet. These bars are written 
over a Dominant Pedal* and successfully prepare the mind, 
by their transitional character, for the definite entry of the 
third part (A?.) 

Examples of such links are of fairly frequent occurrence, and 
are, as a rule, easily recognizable in the scheme of design. It is, 

however, more usual for the music of the 
E mart TD wuib ing second part to tend gradually and almost 
a Pare raid imperceptibly in the direction of the key 

and character of the opening melody, as in 
the Trio of the Menuetto in Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonata in 
F minor, No. 1 ;— 


Allegretio. BEETHOVEN. —P. F. Sonata in F minor, Op. 2, No. 1. 
senha cnc coersereneeensese esos Bat. tic} idly 


*The Dominant of the key retained as the bass throughout a succession of 
varied harmonies. 
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A further examination of the Haydn Minuet quoted above 


It will be 


seen that at (x), a somewhat less conclusive 
form of perfect cadence is substituted for that 
used at the end of Part I., and that the 
movement is then carried on beyond the point at which the 


will reveal a notable extension of Part ITI. 


(Fig. 99) 
The Coda. 
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re-statement of the opening idea is completed. Such additional 
matter constitutes what is known as a Copa (lit: a “tail-piece”), 
and has for its object the heightening of the effect of the 
conclusion, by emphasizing its cadential character, and giving an 
added sense of completeness and finality to the whole.* 
This chapter cannot conclude better than with the quotation 
of an interesting specimen of an expanded Ternary movement, 
furnished by No. 26 of Mendelssohn’s “ Lieder 
Example of ohne Worte.” Owing to its being of con- 
panded 5 ‘ 2 3 - 
Ternary Form. siderable length, the piece is here given in 
outline only ; a fairly clear conception of its 
plan may, however, be gained from a careful study of the following 
analysis, which should be supplemented by reference to a copy of 
the complete work :— 


Allegro con fuoco. MENDELSSOHN.—‘‘ Lieder ohne Worte,” No. 26. 


SEE 2 OB 
a_i. a OS ~~ ee ~ Oa 
Be A ies EES 


aU, 


* The Coda, as a recognized and permanent artistic appendage to a work, 
may almost be said to have been a creation of Beethoven. In his hands, 
that which previously had often been little more than a reiteration of the 
cadence-bars for the purpose of avoiding an abrupt termination, became a 
highly-developed and pregnant feature of the plan—a kind of Epilogue, in 
which all that goes before finds its logical conclusion and consummation. 

The Coda naturally is more necessary as a factor in the larger and more 
important forms; in many short Three-part movements it does not find a 
place. (See also Chapter XVI.) 
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Second extension of phrase 
by Cadential Interruption. 


Here the music leaves the 
Tonic key. 


pe 


A Pedal-bass-note (D) continues until *) 


Perf. Cadence 
in D minor. 
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(Harmonies.) 


] Ae | Opening melody (condensed). ] 
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This movement illlustrates in a particularly felicitous manner 
the elasticity of the form under consideration. The basic 
principles underlying it are precisely the same as those governing 
the construction of Mozart’s Minuet (Fig. 97), or even the 
little Hungarian Folk-song (Fig. 96); by means, however, 
of the resources of Phrase-extension (used several times) 
and the Coda—to say nothing of the Introduction and the 
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two short Interludes*—the whole design takes on a much more 

important and elaborate aspect, and amply 
gory ae proves how readily adaptable the Ternary 
one form is for pieces of a lyrical character such 
as this, where the whole of the music is the 
consistent development of one main melodic idea. 


Ternary form. 


N.B.—As there will be occasion to shew in Chapter XI. and following 
chapters, both the Binary and Ternary forms may occur as more 
or less self-contained sections or. divisions, in the course of 
longer and more composite movements. It is, therefore, of great 
importance that the principles already enunciated in connexion 
with these forms should be clearly comprehended. 


The student is recommended to analyse the following examples 
of Ternary form, typical of countless others :— 
(i) Most of the Minuets and Trios (taken as separate move 
ments) of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. 
(ii) Lieder ohne Worte of Mendelssohn Nos. 1, 7, 13, 19, 20, 
22, 27, 28, 30, 31, 37. 
(iii) ‘Wilder Reiter,” ‘ Landliches Lied,” ‘‘ Errinerung,” 
(Album for the Young).—Schumann. 
(iv) ‘ Davidsbiindler ” (No. 2).—Schumann. 
(v) Mazurkas, Nos. 4, 22, 40.—Chopin. 
(vi) Walzer (Op. 39), Nos. 2, 5, 6, 11, 14 and 15.—Brahms. 
by “ Véglein,” “ Erotik” (Op. 43).—Grieg. 
&c., &c. 


CELAP Ee. 


THE BINARY AND TERNARY FORMS (continued). 


It is well recognized that, in the realm of Nature, the student 
of animal or vegetable life is from time to time confronted by 
examples of organisms which it is difficult to classify in any very 
definite manner, by reason of the presence of features belonging 
to more or less divergent types. In Music too there occur, 
similarly, movements that seem to embody the main characteristics 
of opposing, or, at any rate, distinct formal designs, rendering 
their analysis a matter concerning which it is impossible to 
dogmatize with any chance of complete success. 


* Such Introductions and Interludes are by no means uncommon, and are 
snalogous to the instrumental ‘‘symphonies” or ‘‘ ritornelli” in vocal music. 
Passages such as these are not essential to the form of a movement, which is in 
reality structurally complete without them. 
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A period of development from a lower to a higher stage of 
erganisation is usually fruitful in such “hybrid” forms, and the 
a * history of the art of music offers no exception 
at to this rule. Of such transitional periods 

; there will be occasion to speak in dealing with 
the historical evolution of the Sonata (Chapter XXV.); we are 
now concerned, however, with a class of movement of which 
there exist specimens both amongst traditional Folk-songs, of 
whose antiquity there can be no doubt, and also amongst the 
writings of the great masters of more modern times. 

In this species of design it may be said that the shafe 
Binary shape approximates to the Binary or Two-Part 
existing form, while the inherent idea contained 
together with —_— therein is (at times, emphatically) Ternary or 
Ternary idea.  hree-Part. The following outline-plan may 
serve to illustrate this :— 


A = acomplete sentence (say of 8 bars), 
consisting of announcing and} 1 sentence 
responsive phrases ; 
B = a single phrase, with a more or less 
definite cadence, but unmistak- 
ably leading to a recurrence 
of A; I sentence. 
A?= alsoa single phrase, but clearly the 
reproduction of the opening 
phrase of A. 


Of such a type the “Tema” of the variations in Mozarts 
Pianoforte Sonata in D (No. 10) is a good example :— 


Andante. Mozart.—P. F. Sonata in D, No. 10 
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Notwithstanding the fact that this piece is divided by the 
double-bar into two nearly equal portions, leading one at first 
sight to class it as a two-part movement, the somewhat strongly- 
marked cadence at (2)—emphasized as it is by the rests that 
follow—and the very unmistakable return to the opening phrase at 
(4) are strong evidences of the Ternary or Three-Part idea. On 
these grounds, the balance of probabilities is in favour of this 
latter classification, the characteristic features of divergence and 
recurrence (or retrospect) being clearly defined. 

In a case such as the following extract from Beethoven’s 
Pianoforte Sonata in D (Op. 28), the difficulty of arriving at a 
positive conclusion is much greater :— 
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BEETHOVEN.—P, F. Sonata in D 
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Here there is undoubtedly a return at (¢) to the opening 
melody ; but the sense of digression prior to that return is far 
less marked than in Fig. 102, owing to the similarity of melodic 
pattern in each phrase of the piece. This, added to its very 
distinctly Binary safe (8 bars answering to 8 bars), is sufficient 
to bring it rather more reasonably into this particular category. 

From what has been said earlier in this chapter, it will readily 
be inferred that the size and dimensions of a movement are not 

p always reliable guides whereby one may 
2 pe eg determine into which region of classification 
a reliable guide, it shall fall—this must be based upon the 

inherent idea revealed by the disposition of its 


various sections. In this connexion, it should be remembered 
that— 
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(i) The two divisions of a Binary movement imply :— 
(a) Statement ; (4) Response. 

(ii) The three divisions of a Ternary movement imply :— 
(a) Statement ; (4) Digression ; (c) Re-statement. 


In conclusion: by the foregoing illustrations, it will be seen 
that it is not always possible to diagnose the type of structure 
with mathematical exactness ; but, let us hasten to add, neither 
is it destvable. Art is free, and, within certain reasonable limits, 
so is the artist ; and all that the theorist can do is to deduce 
broad, general principles from the varied practice of the greatest 
writers. “ 

It is with the application of these in composition that the 
student necessarily has mostly to concern himself ; he will be 
wiser, in his essays in analysis, to leave those forms that lie “ on 
the borderland” to the region of probabilities, rather than to 
attempt to assign them by Procrustean methods to any rigid or 
fixed type. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE TERNARY IDEA. 


Tue MINUET AND TRIO.—THE EPISODICAL Form. 


‘* Perfection of structural design is attained in the Three-part form, and 
every larger (or higher) form will have its type in this design, and its basis 
upon it.”—(PERcy GOETSCHIUs, ‘‘ Lessons in Music Form.”) 

‘‘Ternary form, so far as we can see at present, is the most complete and 
logical type of structure which music can employ. It answers exactly to our 
sense of contrast, it is almost infinite in variety and flexibility, and it is 
capable, in a very high degree, of continuous and progressive development.— 
(W. H. Hapow, ‘‘ Sonata Form.”) 


HITHERTO our attention has been concentrated upon those basic 
principles of design underlying instrumental musical composition, 
which we have classified respectively as Binary and Ternary. Our 
consideration of these two ideas has been confined to their 
simplest manifestations, in the construction of movements planned 
upon a somewhat small scale. The next step is to examine the 
methods by which these principles are applied to the building-up 
of the larger art-forms. 
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A careful perusal of the instrumental works of the great 
masters from the time of Haydn and Mozart onwards, demon- 
strates very conclusively that development has 
Modern taken place almost entirely on the lines of 
instrumental the Ternary idea. This development has been 
musie developed of a strikingly continuous and consistent 
largely on the : : 
lines of the nature ; the Binary form, so common with the 
Ternary idea. predecessors of Haydn and Mozart, has almost 
ceased to exist as the plan of complete com- 
positions and, as was stated in Chapter VIII., has been relegated 
to a somewhat obscure position, being employed for little else than 
the framing of short pieces (such as themes for variations, &c.) 
in which a certain obvious simplicity and squareness is not only 
no drawback, but is even at times an advantage.* 
The simplest and most rudimentary expansion of the Ternary 
principle is to be found in the Minuet and Trio of the classical 
; masters. Most students of their writings will 
The pes know that it has been the almost invariable 
: custom for a first Minuet to be succeeded by 
asecond, usually entitled “Trio” (from the practice that prevailed 
in early times of having this particular movement played by a 
trio of instruments), and then for the first Minuet to be repeated 
in its entirety. t 
The two Minuets, be it remembered, are structurally indepen- 
dent — each is complete in itself. The 
ri ta Trio aims at a certain degree of contrast 
independent. in style, and affords an element of relief, 
heightening the effect of the recurrence 
of the first Minuet. 


* The emphatic assertion of this point of view is not made without a 
clear realization of the fact that the more modern examples of the Ternary 
idea (as shewn in the sonatas, symphonies, &c., of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
and later writers) have been historically evolved from the Suites, &c., of an 
earlier period, in which the Binary shape is almost universal; but it is 
necessary to remember that the gradual expansion to which this form was 
subjected by J. S. Bach, and still more by his sons, C. P. E. Bach, and 
J. Christian Bach, and their contemporaries, lay largely in the direction 
of obtaining a greater element of digression in the middle of a movement, after 
which it became necessary ¢o make a return to the beginning. This stage 
marked the transition from the lower type to the higher, and to describe (as 
same theorists do) the more modern examples as Binary merely because they 
have been evolved from that type is simply to confuse the issues and to put a 
stumbling-block in the path of clear analysis. 

+ This structural design dates back to very early times. Lulli (1633-1687) 
nost certainly employed it, in a more or less primitive way, for many of his opera- 
arias, and the form was for many years practically universal in this connexion. 
Most of Handel’s arias, both in opera and oratorio, are written in this shape, 
which became so stereotyped that composers rarely went to the trouble of 
writing out the repetition of their first section, but simply indicated this by the 
words ‘Da Capo.” The formalism so engendered is almost intolerable to 
modern ears, and the “‘ Da Capo Aria,” as it is often called, is now fortunately 
a thing of the past. 
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Regarded broadly, then, the idea of the Minuet and Trio is 
still Ternary :— 


Statement. 
First Minuet. 


Re-statement. 
First Minuet repeated. 


Contrast. 
Trio. 


The next important point to be observed is that—as both the 
Minuet and the Trio are virtually independent movements—each 
will invariably be found to be a complete Binary or Ternary design 
(far more often the latter), on the plan exemplified in the 
preceding chapters. 

In order to avoid any confusion in the use of terms, it 
will be well not to employ the designation Ternary to 
describe the three movements (Minuet I.—Trio—Minuet I.) 
taken together and considered as a whole, Ternary in idea as the 
< result indeed is. A better and safer description 
athe elie is that of “ Minuet and Trio form,” by the 
Z use of which it is possible to restrict the 
expressions Binary and Ternary to the indication of the 
particular shape or design of each movement taken separately. 

The following outline will help to shew the “ ground-plan ” of 
the Minuet and Trio form :— 


MinvuET I. 
A complete Three-part 


TRIO. 
A similarly-planned 


RETURNOF MINUETI. 
A repetition of the 


movement, consisting | movement,offeringsome | whole of the First Minuet, 

of— amount of contrast in | to which often a Coda is 
A :|[: B A2 {I style, and usually of | added. 

illustrating the ideas of | key. 

statement, digression 

and re-statement within 

itself. * 


A good illustration of this construction is afforded by the Minuet 
and Trio of Haydn’s Symphony in D, No. 2. The Minuet has 
already been quoted (page 76) as an example of Ternary form; 
the Trio appears as follows in the major key, a major 3rd 
below, viz: B flat :— 


HAaypDN.—Symphony in D, No. 2, 
Se egg ON 


* Very occasionally, the Two-part form is used instead of the Three-part ; 
the latter, however, is almost universal since Haydn’s time. 
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Passage connecting Trio with 
repetition of Minuet. 


Both sections will repay the closest and most careful analysis, as they 
both contain many points of interest. Among these may be 
mentioned (i) the considerable modification of Part I. of the Trio 
when it re-appears as Part III., and (ii) the 10 bars added at the end 
of this Part, in order to lead the music back towards the key of 
D major, for the repetition of the Minuet.* 


* This ‘‘linking-up” of the Trio with the Minuet, although comparatively 
rarely met with, constitutes a proceeding of considerable importance, to which 
there will be occasion to revert later in this chapter. 
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Instances of ‘‘ Minuet and Trio form” can be counted literally 

by thousands; they include not only actual Minuets, but 

dances of various kinds—Polaccas, Polonaises, 

pagauency of Mazurkas, and many cthers. A particularly 

inuet and ° . : : eats ” 

Trio form.” interesting specimen is the ‘‘ Rigaudon” from 

Grieg’s Pianoforte Suite, ‘‘ Aus Holberg’s Zeit” ; 

it is selected for insertion here (in outline) as shewing one of the 

rare appearances now-a-days of the Two-Part or Binary form 
(extended).* 

It will be noticed that, whereas the Rigaudon is in Binary form, 
Grieg adopts the more usual Ternary form for the Trio section. 
A noteworthy feature in this Trio, possibly intended to give an 
old-world flavour to the music, is the repetition (after the manner 
of the 18th century writers) of the final phrase of Part II. at the 
conclusion of Part III. (See remarks in Chapter VIII., page 64.) 


Rigaudon.—AVlegro con brio. Grizc.—‘‘ Rigaudon,” Op. 40. 
» A 


(Cadence in 
Dominant key.) 


* Compare the quotation from Bach’s French Suite, on page 68. 
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(Cadence in 
Dominant repeated 
and emphasized. ) 


ae lO Seta Sob 


(2nd repetition 
of cadence in 
Dominant.) 


ee eas ase ee 
2 ae ee 


(3rd repetition 
of cadence in 


: Dominant.) —— 


| Gees Pe 
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Cadential ending 
as in Part I. 
(transposed. ) 


(Half-Cadence 
in Tonic key.) 


extension of phrase. | 
(Half-cadence 
repeated.) 


“et —<A 
epetition of preceding 
phrase, forming a 


B 


Rigaudon Da Capo al fine, ma senza repetizione. 


% on 
short Coda.) (Perf. Cadence.) 
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Even a more or less casual examination of the foregoing 
extracts will be enough to reveal the contrasted nature of the 
Trio; the musical idea presented is in entire 
Contrasted contradistinction to that of the preceding 
nature of Trio. section. This is of the very essence of the 
form we have under review; the Trio becomes virtually what 
is technically described as an EPIsopE, by 
The ‘‘ Episode.” which is meant a theme of varying length and 
significance, which occurs only once, is of a 
passing or transient character, and serves largely as a foil and relief 
to other matter of usually greater moment in the plan of a movement. 
It is worth while here to insist upon the important difference 
between such an Episode and the temporary digression caused by 
the second part of a simple Ternary movement. In the latter case, 
the digression amounts to nothing more than a slight moving 
away from the main thought, in the direction of a certain 
freedom of melodic outline and of key. In the best examples 
it is a consistent development or expansion of the germ-idea 
presented in Part I., and does not depart from that idea in 
character and style, at least in any very noticeable degree. The 
contrast presented, on the larger scale of analysis, by an Episode 
such as is exemplified by the Trio, is definite 
Epos HALES and complete. An Episode, therefore, always 
Ce ear ~ idea, marks a change of thought; itis a mew theme, 
with an individuality of its own—never the 
outcome or continuation of previous matter. The grasping of 
this fact is of the highest importance to the intelligent and lucid 
analysis of the various classes of movement to be met with in 
instrumental music. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ‘‘ MINUET AND TRIO Form.” 


A reference to the works of the classical masters will shew that, 
in the great majority of pieces written on the lines of the 
Minuet and Trio, the three sections are “self-contained,” and 
that each closes as a rule in its own key with a strongly-marked 
perfect cadence. The idea of continuity, therefore, is not 
manifested to the full, as a perceptible break in the current of 
the music takes place between each section. A few instances are 
to be found, however, in the writings of Beethoven and others, 
where the latter part of the Trio leads back without a definite 
close, to the re-statement of the Minuet,* and it is by a systematic 

: use of this eading-back, at this particular point, 
Moa peation in that composers have been able to adopt the 
PERS SN main idea of the Minuet and Trio form for 
continuity. movements of many kinds, as remote as 

possible from the original type in character 
and purport—such as Nocturnes, Impromptus, Romances, and 


* See Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonata in C (Op. 2, No. 3). 
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other lyrical pieces, the slow movements of sonatas and 
symphonies, the more highly organised kinds of dance, &c. 

This more closely-knit and continuous variety of the form 
under consideration has its outlines as follows :— 


I. 


A PRINCIPAL THEME, 


II. 


AN EPISODE, con- 


OR SUBJECT, often in| trasted in character and 
complete Three-part form,| in key. (This also is often 
which frequently closes | of a complete Two-part 
more or less definitely in| or Three-part form.) 


its own (Tonic) key. 


This Episode does not 
close definitely, but leads 
back to— 


ITI. 


A RE-STATEMENT OF 
THE PRINCIPAL THEME 
(often somewhat con 
densed), after which a 
Coda is frequently added, 
in which suggestions or 
reminiscences of the 
Principal Subject (or even 
of the Episode) may 
occur. 


Perhaps as concise and clear an example of this form as any in 
the whole range of musical literature is to be found in the 
Andante of Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonata in G (Op. 79) :—* 


I. Andante. 


BEETHOVEN.—P. F. Sonata in G, Op. 79. 


= as aa ee. eel 
Ten ares EE DS oe BS Le as De ee a Be Be ee BS ee 
ee 


ALS 
sa 
ee 2 


* The three main divisions of the piece are indicated by Roman numerals. 
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II 
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(Interrupted cadence.) 
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Here each division of the movement is in Binary form (¢.e., in 
two complete sentences).* The first division comes regularly to a 
close in the Tonic key in bar 8, but is connected with the 
Episode (beginning in bar 10 in the key of E flat) by one bar 
linking the two themes together. The Episode, it will be seen, 
does not close in its own key, but comes to an imperfect cadence 
in G minor—the Tonic key of the piece—in bar 21. The original 
theme is then re-introduced exactly as at first, in bar 22, and a 
Coda is added (bars 30—34) as a conclusion to the whole, 
founded upon the idea of the first subject. 

To sum up: from what has been said it will have been gathered 
that one of the simplest and most natural means of building-up a 

movement of greater length and importance 
Conelusion. than the small pieces whose construction has 

been considered in Chapters VIII., IX. and X., 
is to add to an already existing Binary or Ternary form another of 
similar construction, but of contrasted character. The result of this 
proceeding is to produce in the first place the type familiar in the 
Minuets and Trios of the classical masters, and often going by 
the name of “ Minuet and Trio Form.” It has been shewn also 
that this form is frequently used for pieces far removed in style 
from that of the Minuet. A still more noteworthy point, however, 
is that it serves as the basis of a more closely-knit and continuous 
design. In this the three main divisions, (I) Principal theme, 
(II) Episode, (III) Principal theme, are made to lead naturally 
one into the other, the form thus being rendered more continuous 
and elastic, and therefore suitable for many classes of composition 
where the strongly-marked separation of the three divisions of the 
Minuet and Trio would be undesirable, if not entirely out 
of place. 

Each of these types may be classed under the general heading, 
‘* Episodical,” by reason of the contrasted middle section which 

occurs only once, between the two appearances 
So seca of the principal theme. Consequently, works 

constructed on this plan may be conveniently 
termed ‘‘Movements with a single Episode,” or movements in 
“ Episodical Form.” 

The works of instrumental writers of all schools abound in such 
episodical movements. As interesting specimens the following 
may be mentioned among many others :— 

(i) “ Andante cantabile” of Sonata in C (No. 2).—Mozart. 

(ii) “Adagio” of Sonata in D (No. 13).—Mozart 

(Analysed on pages 194 and 195.) 
i “‘ Largo” of Sonata in E flat (Op. 7).—Beethoven. 
(iv) “ Andante” of Sonata in D (Op. 28).—Beethoven. 
(v) Impromptu in A flat (Op. 142, No. 2).—Schubert. 

(vi) Polonaise in A (Op. 40).—Chopin. 
Ne ae ee ae 

* It should be noticed that the phrases in I. are of two-bar length, and in 
the first part of II. of three-bar length. 
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(vii) Impromptus in A flat, G flat and C sharp minor (Op. 29, 
51 and 66).—Chopin. 
(viii) “ Davidsbiindler ” (No. 7).—Schumann. 
(ix) “ Novelletten” (Nos. 2, 4 and 7).—Schumann. 
(x) Slow movement of Trio for Pianoforte and Strings.— 
Mendelssohn. 
(xi) “ Albumblatter” (Op. 28, No. 3).—Grieg. 
(xii) ‘‘ Klavierstiicke” (Op. 118, Nos. 2, 3, and 5).—Brahms. 
&c., &c 


The student should have little difficulty in deciding, as the 
cases arise, whether the resemblance is more clearly and definitely 
to the Minuet and Trio form pure and simple, or to the more 
highly developed variety which is its logical outcome. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE TERNARY IDEA (continued). 


THE OLDER OR SIMPLE RONDO. 


GROWING up side by side, historically, with the forms we have 
already considered, is to be found another, a ‘‘ descendant of the 
same stock as Ternary form,” which goes by the name of the 
Rondo.* 

Two explanations are given of the origin of the Rondo. One 
is that it was at first ‘‘a dance, the music to which was sung, 
while the performers danced in a circle, 
holding one another’s hands. The music 
began with a chorus; one of the dancers then 
sang a solo, after which the chorus was repeated as a refrain. 
Other solos followed, the chorus being repeated after each. The 
chorus itself was called the ‘ Rondeau,’ and the various solos 
“ Couplets.’ ” t 


Origin of 
Rondo. 


* The term Rondo (Fr. Rondeau), which signifies a ‘coming round,” has 
reference only to the form of such movements, not to their character. In this 
some dictionaries of musical terms have been anything but trustworthy guides, 
the word having been more than once described as ‘‘a gay and frolicsome 
movement, usually in? or § time ” 1 Some Rondos are, it is true, gay and 
even jaunty in style—particularly some of the specimens of the class written by 
such minor composers as Diabelli, Kuhlau, Kalkbrenner, and a host of others 
of even less capacity. Such Rondos often have the merest thread of musical 
interest, and it is from such pieces as these (sometimes, indeed, not Rondos at 
all, although described as such) that the misapprehension has arisen, 

+ Professor E. Prout, ‘* Applied Forms,” Chapter VI. 
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Another explanation is that it is based upon “ the common 
type of song with different verses and a recurrent burden or 
chorus ; a type which was technically known as the ‘ Carol,’ and 
was in common use during the time of the Troubadours.” * 

However this may be, we find the Rondo-form frequently 
appearing in the harpsichord works of such writers as Lulli 

(1633-1687), Couperin (1668-1733), Rameau 
pre ueney (1683-1764), and occasionally in those of 
Rondo-form. J. S. Bach. Since then, it has retained its 

position amongst the recognized art-forms, 
undergoing from time to time certain modifications of detail 
which will be referred to in their proper place. 

The distinguishing mark of a Rondo has always been that of a 
Principal theme occurring at ‘east three times, the various 
appearances of this idea being separated one 
from another by passages more or lesst in 
contrast to it. Thus, as the name Rondo 
implies (vide foot-note on page 107), this principal theme 
“comes round” after each digression. Hence the design is 
practically an extension of the Ternary form, as will be seen 
by the following formula :— 


AAS MR Aig Ar a: Ca ees 


Main idea 
of Rondo. 


where A represents the main theme (re-appearing as A? and A$), 
and B and C the sections in contrast with it. 

In the earlier Rondos, such as those by Couperin, these 
intermediate sections aimed at little more than a slight departure 
from the main thought, and are seldom marked by much 
divergence of subject-matter :— 


FRANCOIS CoUPERIN.—Rondo, 
Rondeau (or principal theme). ‘* La Tendre Fanchon ’ 


* W. H. Hadow, ‘‘Sonata Form,” Chapter IX. The same author goes 
on to say that ‘‘It is still a custom in Spain for a party of singers to meet at 
the tavern, start with a chorus, and then pass the guitar from hand to hand, 
while each man improvises a solo verse and the chorus comes in after every 
stanza and gives the next ‘ improvisatore’ leisure to think of his rhymes.” 

+ The qualifying expression ‘‘ more or less” is used advisedly: for, in the 
earliest examples of Rondo, these passages exhibit little by way of independence 
of character. 
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Rondeau, Da Cafo. 
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Rondeau, Da Capo. 


| 
! 
| 
I 
| 
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In this little Rondo the first two ‘ Couplets ” (z.¢., passages 
occurring between the three statements of the principal theme) 
offer little in the direction of actual contrast, save in key—the 
first beginning distinctly in the relative major, and the 
second modulating rather more freely, through the keys of G major, 
A minor and Eminor. The third ‘“‘ Couplet,” however, introduces 
an entirely new train of thought with its ceaseless flow of 
semiquavers, the final return of the principal melody being 
heightened in effect by the change of character. It will be 
observed that the various sections of the piece are rendered 
additionally noticeable by the very strong cadence that occurs at 
the end of each.* 

As the Rondo developed, however—particularly in the hands 
of Haydn and Mozart—the passages separating the appearances 

of the principal theme began to assume the 


ed nature of true Episodes, z¢. of themes in 
contrast. clear and unmistakable contrast with it—in 


character as well as key, and the Rondo of 
the latter part of the 18th century is usually found written on 
the following plan, which is generally designated the Odder 
(or Simple) Rondo Form :— 


A. PrincipaL THEME in Tonic key (often in a complete 
Binary, or sometimes even Ternary, design). 


B. Zfisode in a related key (possibly also in complete 
Binary or Ternary form, but not necessarily so). 


A?, PRINCIPAL THEME (complete, or only a portion of it). 
C. Second Episode in another related key. 
A’, PRINCIPAL THEME (final appearance, usually complete). 
Coda (optional). 


It will be seen from this that the form of the Older Rondo 
of the Haydn-Mozart period has its root- 


Minuet with idea in the Episodical principle enunciated 
eG Pee in Chapter XI. Indeed, examples are not 
Pe orm of wanting of Minuets having /wo Trios,t by 
Older Rondo. which the Minuet and Trio form is made 


to approximate very closely to the Older Rondo. 
The following plan should be compared with that first given :— 


A. Minuet. | B. Trio I. | A?. Minuet repeated. | 
C. Trio II. | A’, Minuet repeated again. 


* A beautiful Rondo, offering many structural features in common with this 
and others of that time, will be found in Bach’s Partita in C minor, No. 2. 

+ See particularly Beethoven’s Trio (Op. 25), for flute, violin and viola. 
Schumann introduces two trios in the Scherzos of his Symphonies in B flat 
and C, and in his Quintet for Piano and Strings (Op. 44). 
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The Minuet with two trios has, however, not gained much 
favour as an art-form, owing to its necessarily much greater length 
and the somewhat tedious double repetition of the whole of the 
original Minuet. In the Rondo these drawbacks are met (i) by 
the far more concise nature of its various divisions ; (ii) by varied 
treatment of the principal subject on its re-appearances. 

Often, too, an effort was made (not always very systematically) 
in the direction of greater continuity, the Episodes being 

less squarely marked off from the principal 


Efforts in subject by the introduction of passages ot 
piyection of transition, or Links. 

aed The “Vivace” from Beethoven’s P. F. 
continuity ; : 

in Rondo. Sonata in G major (Op. 79) affords a good 


illustration of the Older Rondo. It is one of 
the few specimens of this form in that great master’s works, 
and on that account doubly interesting.* As few students do 
not possess a copy of Beethoven’s Sonatas, it will suffice to give 
merely an outline-plan of the movement, as follows :— 


A. Principal Theme, in G major, consisting of two sentences 
(bar 1 to bar 16, repeated) — 


108. 


Link of two bars, founded upon figure of principal 
theme (bars 16 and 17). 


B. First Episode, in E minor, consisting of one sentence 
(bar 18 to bar 24)— 


Link, or passage of transition, founded upon figure 
of principal theme (bar 24 to bar 34). 


A?, Recurrence of principal theme, in Tonic key (bar 35 to 
bar 50) with varied accompaniment, and without 
repeats— 


CE ey TEN 


* Beethoven almost invariably adopted the more modern type of Rondo, 
known as the Sonata-Rondo. (Chapter XVII.) 
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C. Second Episode, in C major, consisting of one sentence, 
afterwards repeated in an ornamented form (bar 50 
to bar 66)— 


A ~ 
Ci —— 3 — om acieent aed 
1 Aaeenit Ss ESL BSP fa Dee Bw se oss Fee Fe yt 


Link, founded upon figure of principal theme 
(bar 67 to bar 71). 


A®, Recurrence of principal theme in Tonic key, with 
varied accompaniment and (later) with varied melodic 
outline (bar 72 to bar 95)— 


Coda, founded upon principal theme (bar 96 to end), 
commencing thus— 


Since the time of Beethoven, the main features of the Older 
Rondo have been ingeniously and interestingly blended with 
those of the form known as Sonata-form, and 
The Older Rondo 4 new type of movement evolved, which is 
superseded ; 
by the Sonata- usually described as the Modern Rondo, or 
Rondo. Sonata-Rondo. 
Two magnificent examples of the Older 
Rondo are to be found in Mozart’s Pianoforte Rondo in A minor, 
described by Mendelssohn as the most perfect Rondo ever written, 
and in the great “ Finale” of Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonata in C 
(Op. 53), both of which will amply repay the closest study.* 
Another interesting specimen is furnished by Schumann’s 
“ Arabesque.” Consideration of the more _highly-organized 
Modern Rondo, or Sonata-Rondo, is reserved until a later chapter, 
where its connexion with the type of movement known as 
Sonata-form, or First-movement form, will be more clearly 
tealized and understood. 


* See also Chapter XIX., pages 197 and 198. 
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CHAPTER s AITI, 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE TERNARY IDEA (continued). 


SONATA-FORM. 


THE Ternary idea in musical composition receives its highest 
expression in the form known variously as (i) Sonata-Form, 

(ii) First-movement Form, and (iii) Sonata- 
ee Allegro Form. Each of these titles has its 
Symphony. origin in the fact that, in the sonatas and 

symphonies of the last 150 years, one move- 
ment at least is cast, almost without exception, in this particular 
mould. As it is nearly always the opening movement that is so 
planned, this special type of design is very usually called 
“ First-movement Form.” 


It may be well here to state that, from the time of Haydn, the 
term Sonata has been applied to works for a solo instrument, or for 
two instruments in combination, having two or more 
soit of movements (usually three or four), so arranged as to 
the Sonata. form a consistent whole, in which, however, the 
element of contrast is carefully carried out. Thus, if 
a Sonata consists of three movements, the first is generally an 
Allegro of somewhat important character and scope, the second a 
slow movement of an expressive or lyrical nature, while the /ina/e 
is another quick movement. If the Sonata has four movements, 
the additional one is most frequently a A/inuet and Trio, or a 
Scherzo, whose usual place is between the slow movement and the 
Finale. When a work on this plan is written for more than two 
instruments, it is, curiously, no longer called a Sonata, but a Trio, 
Quartet, Quintet, &c., according to the number of instruments 
employed. There seems little or no reason for this change of 
nomenclature save that of custom, as the Trios, Quartets, &c., of 
the great masters are Sonatas in everything but name. When a 
Sonata is written for the orchestra it is entitled a Symphony, and 
when for the orchestra in combination with one or more solo- 
instruments, a Concerto. 
N.B.—The history of the Sonata and the Symphony is treated 
of at some length in Chapter XXV. 


A reference to Chapter IX. will remind the student that the 
simple Three-part or Ternary form, as shewn in the minuets, &c., of 
the classical masters, may be expressed by the following formula :— 


ee ae ae ae | 
In some of their more elaborate examples, the announcing 


sentence or period, A, is to be met with divided, roughly speaking, 
into two halves—the first being definitely in the 


Divisipn of key of the Tonic, and the second no less 
Ternary definitely in that of the Dominant (or other 
movement. related key). 


Further, when this matter recurs as A®, the 
music of the second half, instead of appearing in the Dominant 
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key (as in the opening section), is transposed bodily into that 


of the Tonic. 
The second Minuet of Mozart’s Pianoforte Sonata in E flat 


(No. 9) well illustrates this :— 


Mozart.—Minuet from P. F. Sonata in EP, No. 9. 


A (First portion, in Tonic.) 


la =, < 

Y SEE) SEE BETO SN ED BF Gi TS CTE BL TT Se ey 

2 i ee a ee es ee ae ee a I WS ee 
(aes | ae SS od RD 2] ES ee I eee 
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in Tonic.) 


A? (First portion, 
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The outline-plan of the above movement is clearly as 
follows :— 


{ A Teel el AS 
(a) in Tonic—(4) in Doniaeit F | { (yin Tonie~-(2)in Tonic} | 


This division of Part I. into two portions is extremely important, 
as embodying—in miniature—one of the most salient features 
of “ First-movement Form,” viz: the employ- 
ment in Part I. of two distinct themes or 
sudjects in contrasted keys (frequently Tonic 
and Dominant), which recur in Part III., the second subject being 
then transposed into the key of the Tonic. 

In Mozart’s Minuet, quoted above, it will be observed that, 
although the two halves of Part I. are opposed in key, they 
nevertheless are melodically related to one another. In the 
more elaborate “ First-movement Form,” with its greater length 
and correspondingly greater need of variety, the composer will 
seek to introduce a more distinct change of idea, as well as of 
key, when he reaches his second subject.* 

If, for example, his first theme is vigorous or passionate in style, 
his second theme may exhibit a somewhat quieter and tenderer 

mood, and so act as a relief to the first 
og of subject, which is heightened in effect by 
the contrast. 

Further, the music of Part II. (B) of the Minuets just quoted— 
in common with the majority of such pieces—while aiming at 
Digression, does little more than create a desire for the return of 
the first idea as Part ITI. (A). 

Sometimes, however, particularly in some of the Sonatas of 
Beethoven, even such small movements exhibit in Part II. a very 

clear and unmistakable expansion or develop- 


Employment of 
two subjects. 


eoee ent ment of some figure, or figures, from Part I. 
Part I. 2 In this we have a very important link with the 


“ First-movement Form”; for, in the latter, 
Part II. should, and nearly always does, aim at presenting the 
ideas of Part I. in new lights, #.¢., under different conditions of 
key, rhythm, instrumentation, &c. 


* Even this is to be found in some of the larger Minuets. See particularly 
the Minuet in Mozart’s P. F. Sonata in A (No. 12). Here the contrast 
in zdea between the two halves of Part I. is complete :— 
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Thus, the simple formula of A ;||: B — A? :|| becomes, in 
the larger and more complex design of the First-movement :— 


ia B. A?. 
ist Subject (Tonic key) Presentation of ideas | Ist Subject (Tonic key) 
leading to from A under varying leading to 
and Subject (Dominant, | conditions of key, | 2nd Subject (Tonic key), 
or some other related | rhythm, &c. and possibly a Coda. 


key). 


The three main divisions, A, B, and A, are then generally 
The three described respectively by the terms Exposition, 
divisions of Development (or Free Fantasia) and Recapi- 
Sonata-form. tulation. 


I1.—THE EXPOSITION. 
(The First Subject and the Transition.) 


From the foregoing remarks it will have been gathered that in 
the Exposition, or Part I., of a movement in Sonata-form, 
there is set forth the principal thematic material of the entire 
movement, the other two parts, viz: the Development and the 
Recapitulation, respectively enlarging upon and re-stating that 

material. A few words must now be said as 

ae to the characteristics (formal and esthetic) of 
enbinets the two themes or subjects occupying prac- 
tically the whole of the Exposition. As has 

already been said, these are contrasted one with the other in style 
and key. The First Subject is invariably in the Tonic key, and is 
usually of such a strongly-marked and definite character as to 
fix itself easily in the memory of the listener and, also, to be 
useful for the purposes of development later. 

garibee Hence we find that, from the time of Haydn 
2 onwards, it has been more and more the 
practice of composers to concentrate the “essence ”—so to speak 
—of the movement in this First Subject which, as a consequence, 
is usually less of the nature of an extended melody than of some 
terse, pithy utterance which arrests the attention at the outset.* 

The following examples will demonstrate this fact :— 


MozartT.—P. F. Sonata in C minor, No. 18. 


_ * Beethoven perhaps, of all composers, has best exemplified these qualifica- 
tions in the first subjects of his sonatas, symphonies, &c. 
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Allegro vrvace. BEETHOVEN.—P. F. Sonata in A, Op. 2, 
° O ° bg! N Ow 23 
| 


Allegro ma non troppo. SCHUMANN.—Symphony in C, 


118. 


GrigG.—Sonata in C minor for P. F. and Violin, Op. 45. 
All lto ed 5 
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It has been well said that the “formal function ” of a subject 
‘tis to present and embody some particularkey.”* The First Subject 
‘ therefore “‘ presents and embodies” the key of 
Bec b the Tonic, by which is not to be understood 
First Subject. that it always and inevitably remains in that 
key throughout, but that whatever modulations 
occur in its course are purely incidental and do not obliterate 
the feeling that the Tonic is the “centre” around which they 
revolve. 

The First Subject is rarely of great length ; sometimes it extends 
to no more than a single sentence (see Mozart’s P. F. Sonata in B flat, 
No. 4, and Beethoven’s P. F. Sonata in F minor, Op. 2, No. 1, &c.), 
and quite frequently is complete in two (see Beethoven’s P. F. 
Sonata in D, Op. 28, and Schubert’s P. F. Sonata in E flat, 
Op. 122, &c.) This is almost invariably the case with the 
classical writers. 

It often ends with a perfect cadence (or half-cadence) in the 
Tonic key, and is then succeeded by matter serving as a 
End of First connecting-link between it and the Second 
Subject. subject.t This part of the composition is 
mostly less definite in character than the First 
Subject, and may consist of new material entirely, or may be 
founded upon some figure in the Principal Theme. It frequently 

: goes by the name of the Sridge-fpassage, 
pA te teat a term that savours somewhat of formalism ; 
eles perhaps a happier designation is the Zransztion, 

by which the gradual passing from the one 
key and idea to the other is better expressed. 

In the somewhat conventionally-constructed movements of the 
latter part of the 18th century, the Transition was often little 
more than “ padding,” in the shape of scale-passages and broken- 
chord figures, such as the following :— 


Allegro. 


117. 


Conventional 
passage- 
writing. 


* W. H. Hadow, “‘ Sonata-form.” 

t In some of the Sonata movements of Haydn and Mozart, this connecting- 
link does not appear, but the Second Subject follows on immediately at the 
close of the First (see Mozart’s P. F. Sonata in C, No. 15). This practice has 
been followed by Grieg in his Sonatas for Pianoforte and Violin (Op. 13 and 45), 
and his Sonata for Pianoforte and Violoncello (Op. 36). 
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Even great masters like Haydn and Mozart did not entirely 
escape from this sort of thing which, however, was partly a 
necessity of the time, owing to the unfamiliarity of audiences 
with the (then) new and unusual structural design. For these 
somewhat empty and threadbare passages, often so trite 
and meaningless to modern ears, then served the purpose 
of “sign-posts”—so to speak—by which the listener could tell 
where he was in the unfolding of the plan of the movement. 
As familiarity increased, the need for these (musically) ‘ barren 
tracts” became less, and so we find Haydn and Mozart 
endeavouring, in many of their best works, to make the Transition 
a more living thing. In the hands of Beethoven it is always, in a 

most notable degree, organic, and in the truest 
ans sense inevitable in the scheme ; it is no longer 
matter inserted to mark-off the ending of one 
period and the beginning of another, but rather the natural 
outcome of that which has gone before, having for its object the 
“hiding of the seams,” and the gradual leading of the hearer into 
the mood of the Second Subject, as well as into its key. 

The Transition (or Bridge-passage) then, is an important factor 
of the Exposition ; it has a very definite purpose to serve and is, 
in a very special sense, often a test of the composer’s constructive 
skill, as nothing reveals weakness in this respect more than what 
may be described as a bad “join.” 

It was stated above that the Transition might consist 
of entirely new matter, or be founded upon some figure, or 
figures, of the First Subject. The following examples will shew 
both these methods :— 


TRANSITION CONSISTING OF NEw MATTER. 


BEETHOVEN.—P. F. Sonata, Op. 10, No. 1. 


End of First Subject. a 
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| Transition. 
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| Second Subject (in 
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Other good instances of the Transition consisting entirely ot 
new matter will be found in the first movement of Beethoven’s 
Piano Sonatas (Op. 28; Op. 31, No. 2; Op. 78, and Op. go) ; 
Mozart’s Piano Sonatas (No. 5, in F; No. 6, in F, No. 8, in C; 
No. ro, in D; No. 11, in F; No. 14, in G); &c., and Schubert’s 
“ Unfinished ” Symphony—where the Transition, commencing at 
bar 38, is of only four bars’ duration, as follows :— 


4 SP —— | Second Subject in G major 


then begins. 


A very fine example (too long to be quoted here) is to be seen 
in the first movement of Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, 
commencing at bar 72 and ending with the entrance of the 
Second Subject in bar 131. 


TRANSITION AS OUTCOME OF FIRST SUBJECT. 


BEETHOVEN.—P. F. Sonata, Op. 27, No. 2 (last movement.) 
(Figure of First Subject.) 


120. 
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Transition (commencing at bar 15). 


le 
—————— — a 
Ce AM Ss ee eT 
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(See also the first movement of Beethoven’s Sonatas, Op. 2, 
NO. 1; Op: 10, Nowe ‘Op: F4,-No. i; Ops 31;:No.. bs Op. 635 
Op. 57; &c.)* Naas 

Frequently a combination of the above two methods is adopted, 
and the Transition formed partly of new matter, and partly of an 
expansion of the idea of the First Subject. 
A good illustration of this will be found in 
Beethoven’s Sonata in E flat (Op. 31, No. 3). 
The Transition begins in bar 25 with a passage of fresh 
material :— 


Combination of 
above methods. 


after which the “ motive” of the opening bars of the First Subject 
is brought in thus :— 


121. 
() 


the Transition ending in bar 45 with the entry of the Second 
Subject. 


* The author deems it hardly necessary to apologise for the many quotations 
from and references to the Pianoforte Sonatas of Beethoven in this and 
succeeding chapters. It has seemed to him that, as few students do not 

ossess these works, examples with which they are likely to be familiar will 
illustrate the various points with the greatest sense of reality. 
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The next question that arises is: How are we to determine the 
exact moment at which the Transition, or Bridge-passage, begins ? 
In those cases where the First Subject closes 


han a definitely with a perfect cadence or a halé 
pean 9 ssp cadence in the Tonic key, this is generally 


an easy matter to decide, for the Transition— 
whose purpose, it should be remembered, is to 4ad amay from 
that key—usually begins immediately after such cadence. 

In some cases, however, such as that of Mozart's Sonata in D 
(No. 10), this might occur at more than one point. In this 

particular movement there are two such 
Doubtful eases. places, viz: at the oth bar, after a perfect 

cadence in the Tonic, or at the 17th bar, after 
a half-cadence in the same key, and any decision in the matter 
must remain in the region of probabilities rather than of 
certainties. Again, as happens frequently in modern compositions, 
there is a total absence of any strong cadence in the Tonic key in 
the course of the First Subject, the music modulating freely 
and leading imperceptibly into the Second Subject. 

A striking instance of such a proceeding is furnished by the 
first movement of Tschaikowsky’s Symphony in B minor, Op. 74, 
(the ‘“ Pathétique ”). 

In such cases as these it is not necessary, seither is tf desirable, 
rigidly to map out the various sections, and it should be 
remembered that often this gradual obliteration of the key and 
feeling of the first theme, so as to lead without palpable break 
into the Second Subject, evinces a higher level of constructive skill, 
and is the outcome of that desire for greater continuity which has 
characterized the writings of the more modern masters, from the 
time of Beethoven onwards.* This desire is further manifested 
(as will be shewn in succeeding chapters) in the tendency of 
later writers to insist less strongly upon the definite demarcation 
of other important divisions of their movements by well-marked 
cadences and points of repose, and to allow these divisions to 
merge one into the other far more than was the case with the 
older masters. All this is now possible, owing partly to the fact that 
audiences have, in the course of time, grown more accustomed to 
the shape of the works to which they are called upon to listen ; 
and, as a consequence, there is the less need for the formal 
cadence-points and emphatic terminations which served an 
undoubtedly necessary and important purpose in the eariier 
writings. 


* See even Beethoven’s little Pianoforte Sonata in G mimor (Op. 40, No. 1) 
as an excellent example. 
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CHAT) Ene LV, 
SONATA-FORM (continued), 


THE Exposition.—The Second Subject. 


THE Second Subject, as has already been stated, usually presents 
some degree of contrast to the First, or Principal, Theme. In 
aiming at such contrast, though, the composer 


ea of has to be careful to avoid anything in the 
Subjects. nature of incongruity; the two themes must 


of course be in keeping one with the other—a 
most necessary matter in a movement whose aim is to preserve 
continuity and a certain degree of unity of style throughout. 

The Second Subject often consists of more than one distinct 
idea or theme, frequently of several.* As these are almost always 
in the same key,f it is convenient to class them all—however 

many there may be—under the one heading 
ele of Second Subject, referring to each as first 
Second Subject. Section, second section—and so on—of that 

Second Subject. As an illustration of this, 
the student should refer to the Pianoforte Sonata of Beethoven 
in F (Op. 10, No. 2). Here the Second Subject (section 1) 
begins at bar 18, thus :— 


Allegro. 


122. 
(2) 


* In some of the earlier works of Haydn and Mozart the first part of the 
Second Subject is nothing more than a transposition of the First Subject— 
slightly altered in treatment—into the key of the Dominant. This is 
succeeded by matter more in the nature of the contrast demanded by a true 
Second Subject. (See first ‘‘ Allegro” of Haydn’s Symphony in D, No. 2.) 
By the time of Beethoven this practice had become obsolete, though in his 
Pianoforte Sonatas in A and é (Op. 2, Nos. 2 & 3), we find that he makes 
copious allusions during his Second Subject to the matter he has employed 
earlier in the movement, in the course of the Transition. 

+ This does not, of course, preclude incidental modulation. (See 
Chapter VIII., page 70, foot-note.) 
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all these having as their “‘tonal-centre” the key of C major 
(the Dominant).* 


* See also, in further illustration, the first movements of Beethoven’s 
Sonatas Op. 7, Op. 13, Op. 14, No. 2, Op. 22, &c. 
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The Second Subject as a rule occupies a larger part of the 

Exposition than the First Subject, probably 

Ore eneth for the reason that there is the less need 

Subject. of dwelling for long in the Tonic key at 

the outset, owing to the fact that in the 

Recapitulation both First and Second Subjects occur in that key, 

Probable which then predominates to the end of the 

reason. movement. 

The keys in which the Second Subject may 

be written on its first appearance are various. Until the time of 

Beethoven those chosen were, almost without 

Sitio oe exception, the Dominant, if the key of the 

whole piece were major ; or the Relative major, 

if the key of the piece were minor. Thus, if a Sonata movement 

had its First Subject in C major, the Second Subject would be in 

G major; if the First Subject were in C minor, the Second 
Subject would be in E flat major, and so on. 

Beethoven, however, considerably enlarged the range of 
possibilities in this direction, and we find that in many cases 
(notably the ‘ Waldstein” Sonata, Op. 53, the ‘ Leonora” 

Overture, No. 3, &c.) he chooses the Mediant 
Sige a n for; in others (such as the “ Hammerclavier” 
formerly. Sonata, Op. 106, and the Trio in B flat major 

for Pianoforte and Strings) the Swb-mediant 
major ; again (as in the Pianoforte Sonata in D minor, Op. 31, 
No. 2), the Dominant minor ; besides making other experiments 
of a similar nature.* 

The tendency since Beethoven has been towards a still greater 
freedom in this matter; and, provided that the composer can 
make the passing from the key and temper of the First Subject 
to that of the Second Subject satisfactory from the standpoint of 
artistic effect, there is no very valid reason why he should be 
fettered in his choice. However this may be, it is even now the 
case that the Dominant and the Relative major, as already stated, 
are the keys most frequently adopted. tT 


* Beethoven also shews a partiality for presenting the first section of his 
Second Subject in the offoszte mode of the key in which the rest of it is to 
occur. For instance, in the Sonata (Op. 2, No. 3) in C major, he begins his 
Second Subject in bar 27 in G minor, the second section occurring in bar 47 
in G major. This is the case also in other of his works, notably the Sonatas 
(Op. 2, No. 2, and Op. 13). 

In the Sonata in F minor (Op. 57) the reverse of this occurs; the first 
section of the Second Subject occurs (bar 35) according to the usual custom 
in the relative major, A flat, but the second section (bar 51) appears in the 
opposite mode of this key, viz: A flat mznor, in which key the Exposition 
closes. 

+ Tschaikowsky evinces a predilection for the major key a minor 7th above 
his original Tonic (if the piece is minor), as in the first movement of his 
Pianoforte Concerto in B flat minor, and his Symphony in E minor, where 
the Second Subjects remain throughout in A flat major and D maior 
respectively. 
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Occasionally, the Second Subject opens in a key other than that 
in which it continues, and in which its greater part is written. 
A conspicuous instance of this will be found in Beethoven’s 
Pianoforte Sonata (Op. 10, No. 3)—where the Second Subject 

begins, in bar 22, in B minor (the relative 
Second Subject minor of the original tonic), afterwards modu- 


Degtaning rw lating to the key of A major (the Dominant), 
eontinning in in which the Exposition henceforward remains. 
another. Other similar cases are those in the first 


movements of his Op. 28 (in which the Second 
Subject begins in bar 63 in the relative minor of the key in whick 
it afterwards proceeds) ; Op. 79, with Second Subject (bar 24) in 
the Super-tonic major, afterwards modulating to the Dominant key; 
the Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin (Op. 12, No. 2), with Second 
Subject (bar 30) in the Mediant minor, passing through many 
keys to the Dominant major; Brahms’ second Symphony, in 
D major, where the Second Subject oscillates a good deal between 
F sharp minor, in which it begins, and A major, in which it for 
the most part continues ; and Grieg’s Sonata for Pianoforte and 
Violin in G, where the Second Subject commences in B minor, 
and ends in D major. In each of these examples the composer 
apparently desired to produce a certain feeling of vagueness of 
tonality at the outset which, in a sense, heightens the ultimate 
passing into a greater definiteness. 
It happens at times, especially where the First and Second 
Subjects are not very markedly in contrast, that the beginner finds 
it a little difficult to say exactly where the 


How to fix Second Subject actually begins, by reason, it 
pommongement may be, of the Transition between the two 
Subject. themes leading almost imperceptibly into it, 


without any strong feeling of preparation for 
its entry. A good plan, in such cases, is to compare this part 
of the movement with the Recapitudation (Chapter XVI.) In this 
Recapitulation the Second Subject is nearly always transposed 
into the Tonic ; therefore the point at which this change in key 
is found to be made will most usually be the point at which the 
Second Subject may be said to begin. ‘To take an illustration : 
The two main themes of the “ Prestissimo” of Beethoven’s 
Sonata in E (Op. 10g) are so akin in their character that the 
entry of the Second Subject at bar 33— 


might easily pass unobserved as a continuation of the first. That 
this, however, really marks the opening of the Second Subject is 
proved by the fact that the music at the corresponding place in 
the Recapitulation is transposed bodily, after an extension and 
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modification of the Transition, into the key of the Tonic 
(E minor) :— 


123. 44 
(0) & 


If, as was shewn on page 132, the Second Subject begins in 
a key other than that in which tt continues, a corresponding key- 
relationship will mostly be observed in the Recapitulation. For 
example: in the first movement of Beethoven’s Sonata in G 
(Op. 79), the Second Subject begins thus— 


in bar 24 (in the key of A major, modulating later to D, in which 
it ends), as is proved by reference to the Recapitulation, where 
the same theme begins (at bar 146)— 


124. 
(2) 


in D major, modulating, as before, to the key a sth below 
(viz: G—the Tonic key), in which the music afterwards remains. 

It was stated above (page 129) that the Second Subject is 

usually divided into two or more sections determined by a 

change of idea. The last of these sections, 

pac eared especially in older writers, frequently serves 

Second Subject. the purpose of merely clenching the cadence 

in the secondary key, by a process of 

reiteration. This often amounted to little more than an array of 
‘brilliant passages,” by way of a finish, as in the following :— 


Allegro vivace. MozartT.—Symphony in C, ‘‘Jupiter.”’ 


125. 
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In many cases, however, the same end is obtained by more 


subtle and artistic means :— 


Op. go. 


BEETHOVEN.—P. F. Sonata in E minor, 
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where the insistence upon the perfect cadence in the key of the 
Second Subject is carried out with unmistakable effect, the 
actual formal purpose of the passage being disguised by the 

wealth of deep expressiveness it reveals. No 


poamovens longer is this emphasizing of the cadence mere 
treatment of “padding”; with Beethoven it became a 


Cadence-bars, vehicle for as much artistic treatment as any 
other part of the movement, anything in the 
nature of mere “filling-in” being alien to the whole temper 
of his genius, as savouring of the conventionality he so heartily 
despised.* 
This final section of the Second Subject is frequently spoken 
of as the Codettat to the Exposition, and although it is perhaps 
hardly necessary to insist on a separate name, 
The Codetta,. the term is perhaps useful to indicate the 
point at which the music tends rather to 
complete and “drive home”—so to speak—what has gone before, 
than to break fresh ground. 
With the conclusion of the Second Subject the Exposition 
comes to an end, and with it the setting forth of the material out 
of which the composer constructs the rest 
End of of the movement. MHenceforward, no new 
Exposition. 3 : 3 : 
themes are introduced (save under certain 
exceptional conditions, to be referred to later); but those 
presented in the Exposition appear in new lights and with 
different treatment. 
The end of the Exposition is, in many sonatas and symphonies, 
indicated by a double bar, with “repeat marks,” shewing that 
it is to be played over again. ‘This repetition, 
Ae eae and even the double-bar, are now-a-days 
; frequently omitted ; but up to the time of 
Beethoven both were features of the design, and only in a few 
notable instances does Beethoven dispense with them. f 
The repetition of the Exposition, from some points of view, 
has undeniable advantages ; it impresses the ideas that are going 
to be used in the development of the composer’s plan upon the 
memory, and so enables the hearer to follow the unfolding of the 
“argument” more easily and clearly. On the other hand, the 
exact re-statement of so large a part of the movement certainly 
tends, especially in a work of an emotional and impulsive 


* In his early works, which in a large measure were, as Dr. W. H. Hadow 
so well says, ‘* 18th century music raised to a higher power,” we do, it is true, 
find traces of the formal cadence-bars so frequent with his predecessors. As 
his individuality asserts itself more strongly, such passages become rarer and 
rarer. 

+ Literally, a ‘‘ small Coda.” 

In his Pianoforte Sonatas, the earliest in point of date to break away from 
the traditional custom is the Sonata in F minor (Op. 57), in the first movement 
of which neither ‘‘ repeat” nor double-bar marks the end of the Exposition. 
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character, to check the rush and impetus with which the various 
crises in its course should succeed one another. It is worthy 
of notice that it is precisely in some of his more highly emotional 
works that Beethoven dispenses with this repetition of the 
Exposition. (See particularly the Pianoforte Sonatas, Op. 57, 
Op. 90, Op. ror, and Op. 110.) 
In many cases—indeed, in the majority of cases—the Exposition 
comes to a somewhat strongly-marked perfect cadence in the 
; secondary key ; but in others a sort of link 
sees ens of is inserted, in order to lead Jack to the 
P : opening of the movement, for the “ repeat,” 
or forward to the commencement of the Development section. 
The earlier sonata and symphony writers adopted almost 
exclusively the first of these methods. A notable exception, 
however, is to be found in Mozart’s Pianoforte Sonata in 
C minor (No. 18), where a passage of four bars, formed upon 
the idea of the First Subject, serves the double purpose of leading 
back to the opening, and of leading forward to the Development. 
It runs as follows :— 


Molto Allegro. Mozart.—P. F. Sonata in C minor, No. 18. 
| End of Second Subject. 


127, 


[ Link founded on First Subject. ij End of 
a5 Re tr—~ = ~ Exposition. 


Similar exceptions of this kind will be found in Haydn’s Symphonies 
in D (No. 5) and G (No. 6); in Mozart’s Symphony in C 
(No. 6), &c. It should be borne in mind, though, that they are 
exceptions to a rule that was almost universal at the time. 


With Beethoven this Link, or transitional passage, occurs 
The Link far more frequently, and it is not necessary 
frequent in to do more than quote one characteristic 
Beethoven. and well-known instance :— 
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BEETHOVEN.—P. F. Sonata in C minor, Op. 13. 


| End of Second Subject. 
——re— er 
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In each of the foregoing examples from Mozart and Beethoven, 
the Link has been founded upon a figure from the First Subject, 
but this is far from being an invariable practice. Often the 
transitional matter is new, as in the first movement of Beethoven’s 
Pianoforte Sonata in E flat (Op. 31, No. 3). The great point, 
however, to be remembered is that these connecting passages, 
slight in importance as they seem to be, marked a step onwards 
in the evolution of the design of the Sonata, from the formal 
periods of its infancy to the magnificent freedom and fulfilment 
of its maturity. 


CHAPTER XV. 
SONATA-FORM (continued). 


THE DEVELOPMENT, OR “ FREE FANTASIA.” 


THIS important section of a movement in Sonata-form aims at 
presenting the ideas heard in the Exposition (or some of them) 
under conditions dissimilar from those under 

Aim of the which they have already appeared. 

Development I : . . 

Section, n acertain sense, this portion of the work 

may be likened to the intricate involvements ot 
the plot of a drama or a novel, where the varied influences due 
to circumstance or association are brought to 
bear upon the principal characters already 
introduced to our notice, under which they 
reveal from time to time many different aspects of their nature. 

Or again, this Development section may be compared to a 
closely-reasoned argument, in which the original propositions are 
gradually elaborated on a logical and convincing plan. 

The means at a composer’s command by which thus to 
“develop” or dilate upon his thematic material are almost 
endless, the limit in this direction being the limit of his skill and 
inventiveness. The chief of these may, however, be summarized 
as follows :— 

(i) Change of tonality: the themes appearing in keys other 
than those in the Exposition, or (as in 
Fig. 130) with their mode changed from major 
to minor, or wice versa. 

(ii) Varied harmonization: by which a melody may assume 
an entirely new character. This may (as in Fig. 129) 
include a change from an unharmonized version of a 
passage to a harmonized one, or vice versdé, and may be 
accompanied by a different degree of tone-force, &c.* 


Analogy with 
Literature. 


Various means 
of development. 


* Changes from ‘‘ staccato” to ‘‘ legato,” and vice versd, may also occur. 
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(ili) Change of register, and different forms of accompaniment: 
by means of which much fresh interest may be imparted 
to a theme, whose whole temper may be changed by 
being transferred from a high to a low register, or the 
reverse ; or by being supported by varied figures of 
accompaniment. (Closely connected with (ii).) 

(iv) Variety of rhythmic treatment: caused by (a) change of 
accent or time; (4) contradiction or extension of normal 
phrase-lengths, and the breaking up of the usual regular 
periods. (This extension is well shewn in Fig. 133.) 

(v) Contrapuntal treatment: such as (a) imitation between 
higher and lover parts of the harmony (as in Fig. 133), 
and (6) the device of Double (or invertible) Counter- 
point, &c. 

(vi) Zhe “working,” by sequence or otherwise, of typical figures ; 
a most useful factor in development. 

(vii) Augmentation or Diminution; i.e., the presentation of 
certain figures in longer or shorter notes than in the 
original. (Intimately bound up with (vi).) 

The following extracts from well-known works will serve to 
illustrate the above points :— 


I.—CHANGE OF TONALITY. 


BEETHOVEN.—P. F. Sonata in A, Op. 2, No. 2. 


] Idea as announced in Exposition. { 


129. 


] Opening of Development. | | Later in Development. 
eo . 
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II.—VaRIED HARMONIZATION. 


BRAHMS.—Sonata for P. F. and Violin, Op. 78. 


[ Idea as announced in Exposition. | 


VIOLIN. 


130. 
PIANO. 


In Development. 


IIJ.—CHANGE OF REGISTER AND VARIED ACCOMPANIMENT. 


Tscuaikowsky.—Symphony No. 6, in B minor, “‘ Pathetic.” 
| Idea as announced in Exposition. i 
oe ea 


181. 
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| In Development. 


g 
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IV.—VARIETY OF RHYTHMIC TREATMENT. 


(a) Change of accent and time, e.g.:— 


ScHUMANN.—P. F. Concerto in A minor. 


| Idea as announced in Exposition, 
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(6) Extension of phrase-lengths, ¢.g. — 


BgETHOVEN.—Symphony in F, No. 8. 


| Idea as announced in Exposition. 


| In Development. 
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V.—COoNTRAPUNTAL TREATMENT, 
(a) Lmitation between higher and lower parts (see Fig. 133 
above). 


(4) Lnvertible Counterpoint, e.g.:— 


Mozart.—Symphony in G minor. 


| Idea as announced in Exposition. 
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VI.—WoRKING OF TYPICAL FIGURES. 


(See Fig. 133 above ; also the Development section of the 
first movement of Beethoven’s Biangforte Sonata 
in D (Op. 28), and “ Pastoral” Symphony in F.) 


VII.—AUGMENTATION AND DIMINUTION. 


GrigGc.—Sonata for P. F. and Violin in C Minor, Op. 45. 


| Idea as announced in Exposition. 
= ———) <= 
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| In Development. 
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*,* Here, in the Development, Grieg has entirely altered the character 
of his theme by writing it in notes four times the original value, 
producing as a consequence the effect known as 4ugmentation. 


DvoxkAK.—‘‘ New World” Symphony. 
(Idea as announced in Expositiqn.) ——_ 


*.* In this example it will be easily observed that the first two bars of 
the theme shewn in the Exposition are compressed into one bar in 
the passage (given tc the ‘cellos) from the Development; while a 
similar process is carried out in reference to the third and fourth bars, 
producing in each case the effect known as Diminution. 


With reference to the keys that may be used in the Development 
section, all that there is to be said is that the only restrictions in 
: the matter are (i) that the Tonic key* is 

Ne cp ment avoided (save for a transient modulation), for the 
Section. simple reason that, by this means, that key is 
kept fresh for the return of the First Subject 

in its Original form at the beginning of the Recapitulation ; (ii) that 


* Generally, also, the key of the Second Subject. 
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a key once used in the Free Fantasia is not employed again, asa rule, 
during its course. Otherwise, the composer has the whole range of 
keys at his disposal, and, while avoiding an inartistic extravagance 
in this direction, it is in the Development that the “ play of colour ” 
resulting from frequent, and at times unexpected, modulation is 
eminently in place and often of the highest effect.* 

The actual material that the composer takes from the 
Exposition for the purposes of development is chosen on the 
Material usedin ground of its suitability, and it is worth notice 
Development. that, as a general rule, continuous melodies of 
a lyrical nature are less valuable for development 
than those subjects that are formed upon some easily recognizable 
rhythmic figure. 

In Chapter VI. it was incidentally stated that much or little 
might be evolved from the Figure at the discretion, or 
according to the skill, of the composer. It is 


en here, in the Free Fantasia, that this working 
Hiv iees of typical figures is carried out to the most 


noteworthy extent; and, of all composers, 
perhaps Beethoven has exhibited the greatest ingenuity and 
fertility of resource in this direction. The truly amazing way in 
which some obscure and apparently unimportant little group of 
two or three notes, such as that at the end of the Exposition 
in the Sonata in F (Op. 10, No. 2)— > 


Beethoven’s 187: : 
fg dele of figure- is made the basis 
evelopment. 


of almost the whole fabric of the Development is one of the 
most striking evidences of the intellectual grip and extraordinary 
concentration of purpose that are so characteristic of the great 

master.t 
It is interesting to note that the scores of Wagner’s music 
dramas—noore particularly his later and more mature works— 
reveal a most characteristic and elaborate 


Peniasle,. : application of this species of thematic develop- 
evelopmen : Te 
illustrated ment. Indeed, the music of ‘Tristan und 


in Wagner’s Isolde,” ‘ Die Meistersinger,” &c., has been 
musie-dramas. somewhat felicitously likened to a gigantic 

Free Fantasia, the germs of which are to be 
found in the various “‘leit-motive” (or short, pregnant themes) 
associated with certain persons, or even abstract ideas, playing an 
important part in the unfolding of the drama. The following 


* The student should examine the beautiful modulation in Beethoven’s 
Pianoforte Sonata (Op. 13) (from the Zempo primo in the first movement 
to the resumption of the Molto Allegro e con brio). 

+ The Free Fantasia of this particular sonata-movement should be carefully 
analysed. 
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extract will to some extent illustrate this, and will serve to shew 
Wagner’s astounding skill in weaving the complex web of his 
score from a comparatively slight amount of actual thematic 


material :— 


Molto vivace. WAGNER.—“‘ Tristan und Isolde” (Act ITI.) 


138. Ped. 
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Pa 
Gai Dae ae 


*,* It will be seen that the foregoing passage is constructed 
entirely from the four following themes (a, 4, ¢ and @) :— 


(@) From Love-duet in Act II, 
—~ 
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Reference must now be made to a point of some importance 
in our consideration of the Development Section of a Sonata- 
movement. It is that, on certain occasions, 


The Episode the composer may introduce an Lpisode 
me ere (consisting of entirely new matter) during its 
Fantasia. course. Though not usual, the cases in which 


this occurs are sufficiently numerous to prevent 
the proceeding from being regarded as purely exceptional. 
Perhaps the most notable example of such an Episode in the 
music of the classical masters is the great theme in the first 
movement of Beethoven’s “Eroica” Symphony, commencing 
thus :— 


but other well-known instances are to be found in Beethoven’s 
Pianoforte Sonata in F (Op. 10, No. 2), where the Episode begins 
in D minor :— 


144. 


in the same writer’s Sonata in E (Op. 14, No. 1), the Episode 
beginning in A minor :— 


142. 


and in Mendelssohn’s “ Italian” Symphony, where the Episode 
formed upon the following figure :— 


° ° e 


is of the highest importance in the scheme of the movement. 
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In Mozart’s Sonata for Piano and Violin in E flat (No. 7), the 
Development Section consists almost entirely of a long Episode 
commencing— 


and it is somewhat characteristic of this master that there is 
(as Prof. E. Prout says in his “Applied Forms”) “in general 
more Episode and less thematic treatment” in the Free Fantasia 
portion of his sonata-movements than is the case with Haydn 
and Beethoven. 
As the Development Section draws to its close, its usual 
direction as to key is more or less gradually towards the Tonic. 
In the earlier sonatas and symphonies the all 
pe nrocoselt but universal custom was for the Free Fantasia 
Recapitulation. ‘© end upon the Dominant chord of that key, 
as the most obvious means of re-introducing 
the First Subject at the beginning of the Recapitulation. This 
point in the movement was often made especially prominent by 
means of a pause upon the Dominant chord, as in Fig. 145, or a 
comparatively extended Link or connecting passage founded 
upon Dominant harmony,* as in Fig. 146 :— 


Haypn.—Symphony in Ep, No. 1. 
Allegro con spirito, Se ee ee 


LTS 


5) Pet 
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"5 
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* This passage is frequently written upon a Dominant “ pedal.” 
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Allegro. Mozart.—P. F. Sonata in BP, No. 4. 
—_—_—————_ SF 


——— 


| foes Bee of Recapitulation. | 


The plan of returning to the principal theme and key through 
its Dominant has been followed in the great majority of cases, 
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and the works of the classical masters abound in excellent 
ulustrations of the manner in which this somewhat stereotyped 
chord-basis has been invested with a real and living interest and 


charm. ‘Two typical instances, utterly dissimilar in their effect 
may be quoted :— 


Mozart.—Symphony in G minor. 


nee rr 


Pe fa ee 


Allegro con brio. 
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The tendency, moreover, with later writers has been in the 
direction of obliterating the strong line of demarcation between 
Development and Recapitulation, and of allow- 

Development ing the one section of the movement to flow 


merging into 


Reeapitulation. ™ore continuously into the other. In this 


connexion, it may be mentioned that 
Mendelssohn is often very happy in the way in which he 
re-introduces his subjects. The following passage from his 
“Ttalian” Symphony shews the principal theme brought back, 
at the close of the Free Fantasia, ufon a second inversion of the 
Tonic chord, at (x), approached from the relative minor key :— 


Allegro vivace. _.MENDELSSOHN.—Symphony in A, No. 4. 


149 
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Commencement of 


Recapitulation. 


a a a 


' 
i 
t 


fifth 


in his 


expedient 


similar 


a 


Tschaikowsky adopts 


Symphony :— 


TscHAikOWsKY.—Symphony in E minor, No. 5. 


[ Com- 


Allegro con animo. 


| mencement of Recapitulation. 


as does also Dvofak in the first movement of his Quintet for 
Pianoforte and Strings in A (Op. 81), where, by the way, the 
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Recapitulation is not made from the deginning of the First 
Subject. Beethoven, in his Pianoforte Sonata in F minor 
(Op. 57), makes a magnificent return upon a Dominant pedal, 
the First Subject entering #, after a long passage of terrific 
stress and power. 

Other cases of much interest will be found in Haydn’s 
Symphony in D (No. 2—last movement), the first movement of 
Beethoven’s Symphonies in D and B flat, his Pianoforte Sonatas 
in E flat (Op. 31, No. 3), in E flat (Op. 81a), in E minor (Op. go), 
the second movement of that in E major (Op. 109), the 
“Prestissimo” of the String Quartet in C major (Op. 59, No. 3), 
and the first movement of ‘“ Tschaikowsky’s “ Pathétique ” 
Symphony and of Brahms’ Symphony in C minor, all of which 
will repay the closest attention and study. 


CHAPTER =XViL 
SONATA-FORM (continued). 
THE RECAPITULATION AND Copa.—THE INTRODUCTION. 


Havinc traced the course of a movement in Sonata-form through 
the two periods of Exposition and Development, it now remains 
to consider the third stage in its construction, viz. the 
Recapitulation. 
The prototype of this part of the design is, as has already 
been shewn, the third division of a Three-part or Ternary 
form—the A? of the formula, A B yt 
The Reeapitula In other words: after having discussed in the 


montane eure. Development section the material (or portions 
Ternary idea. of it) announced in the Exposition, the 


composer now makes a re/urn to the beginning— 
practically on the same plan as in the little Minuets, &c., treated 
of in Chapter IX. 
This re-statement or Recapitulation of the matter contained in 
Part I. is in many cases carried out more or less exactly, with the 
sole difference that the Second Subject is 
Transposition of transposed from the secondary key (Dominant, 
secon arse relative major, or whatever key was chosen), 
of Transition. into that of the Zomic, this change usually 
being brought about by a modification of the 
Transition between the two themes, as in Beethoven’s Sonata in 
+ flat (Op. 31, No. 3). The Transition in the Exposition runs 
thus :— 
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BEETHOVEN. -P. F, Sonata in EP, Op. 31, No. 3. 


| Commencement of Transition. 
Allegro. 


151. 
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Commencement of Second 


Subject in Dominant key. 
— eae 
f 


In the Recapitulation the following modification occurs, 
by which it will be seen that, in this instance, a considerable 
curtailment takes place :—* 


152, 


* Occasionally, as in Mozart’s Pianoforte Sonata in F (No. 6), the 
Transition in the Recapitulation is more extended than in the Exposition. 
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Commencement of Second 


Subject in Tonic key. 


Qa 
0 2S EE ee 
ttt Bl has a eee 
sh ~— ee 


In a few instances, notably in the last movement of 
Beethoven’s Sonata in C sharp minor (Op. 27, No. 2), the 
Transition is omitted entirely, and the Second 
eeacon. i Subject follows immediately upon the close of 
: the first. This plan has been adopted, amongst 
others, by Brahms in the first movement of his Sonata for 
Pianoforte and Violin in G (Op. 78). 
Sometimes, especially in those cases in which the Second Subject 
has been given out in the Exposition in some unusual key (¢.g., the 
Mediant, or Sub-mediant), Beethoven and the 
Part of Second = more modernwriters re-introducethe first phrase 
eee ccd in 01 SO Of it in the Recapitulation in some key 
remote key. more or less remote, afterwards modulating to 
the Tonic key. The first movement of the 
great C major Sonata of Beethoven (Op. 53) offers a conspicuous 
case in point. The Second Subject, first heard in E major (the 
Mediant) recurs in A major, working back by means of a beautiful 
modulatory “glimpse” of A minor, to C major, in which key the rest 
of the theme proceeds. Another excellent specimen of this kind 
of treatment is afforded by the first movement of Brahms’ Sonata 
in E flat (Op. 120) for Pianoforte and Clarinet, although here the 
Second Subject appears in the orthodox key of the Dominant in 
the Exposition.* 


* A rather curious instance of the re-introduction of the Second Subject in 
a remote key will be found in Beethoven’s Sonata in E flat (Op. 31, No. 3, 
last movement), where it enters in G flat, after having been heard in the key 
of B flat in the Exposition. 
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As has already been mentioned, if the various sections of the 
Second Subject have been given out in different keys in the 
Exposition (as sometimes, though not often, 

Treatment of happens), the same tonal relationship will be 


Second Subject observable in the Recapitulation. The student 
when its sections 


should refer particularly to Beethoven’s Sonata 
peeinail in in D (Op. 10, No. 3); in this sonata, the 
different keys. Second Subject of the first movement begins 


very definitely in B minor, afterwards modulating 
to A major—the Dominant—for its second section. In the 
Recapitulation, a similar sequence of keys is presented by its first 
section being written in E minor, and its second section in 
D major—the Tonic. 
As regards the matter of the Recapitulation, it was formerly 
customary to repeat substantially the whole of the Exposition 
more or less exactly. As time has gone 


Subjects on, it has become more and more the 
oierentiy an practice to introduce, at the least, some new 


treatment of the themes, and a notable 
See: tendency has also manifested itself in the 
direction of compression, it being felt that, so long as the main 
idea of recurrence is set up, there is no very great merit in 

bringing back everything just as it stood at 
Compression. first, in all its detail. In fact, a curtailment 

of this recapitulatory process is generally now 
recognized as eminently desirable, preventing a sense of tedium 
and prolixity, and causing matters to moye onwards towards their 
consummation with greater rapidity and a consequently firmer 
grip on the mind of the listener.* 

In the “Allegro con spirito” of Tschaikowsky’s Pianoforte 
Concerto in B flat minor (Op. 23), this condensation amounts to 
a cutting-out of by far the greater part of the First Subject in the 
Recapitulation, only about 20 bars or so being reproduced before 
the advent of the Second Subject. 

In Chopin’s B flat minor Sonata (Op. 35), the first theme is 
entirely omitted in the Recapitulation, the Development section 
being succeeded immediately by the Second 
Subject in the Tonic majorkey.t Asimilar pro- 
ceeding is noticeable in No.5 of Mendelssohn’s 
“Lieder ohne Worte” (which is written in Sonata-form), in 


Omission of a 
Theme. 


* Two contributory causes in this connexion undoubtedly are :— 
(i) The greater length and importance of the Codain more modern works $ 
(ii) The less need now-a-days (owing to the increasing familiarity of 
audiences with the shape of the more usual designs) for exact 
repetition, 7 extenso. 
+t When a Second Subject has originally appeared in the relative major of a 
minor Tonic key, it re-appears in the Recapitulation sometimes in the Tonic 
minor (of course, with somewhat changed character), and sometimes in the 
Tonic major. The former plan is more frequent with the older writers. See, 
as a typical instance, Mozart’s Pianoforte Sonata in C minor (No. 18). 
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the Finale of Schumann’s Symphony in D minor (No. 4), and in 
the first movement of Smetana’s String Quartet, “Aus meinem 
Leben.” The student should with a little practice have a 
comparatively easy task in discerning cases of this and other 
methods of abridgement in the works he may be analysing from 
time to time, when once he has grasped the fact that such 
things do occur. In the above-named works the condensation is 
considerable ; in the majority of movements, however, it is rarely 
that one finds a whole subject left out, the more customary 
method of compression being that of reproducing part only of 
each theme, instead of the whole—by which means the bulk of 
the subject-matter is at any rate a//uded ¢o in the Recapitulation. 
Two occasional irregularities remain now to be mentioned. 
The first is that, in a few instances, the First Subject is brought 
in at the opening of the Recapitulation in the 
os eee hey of the Sub-dominant. A case in point i> 
* the little Sonata in C major (No. 15) of 
Mozart, where the First Subject enters in F (the Sub-dominant). 
As the Second Subject subsequently appears in C (the Tonic), 
the same balance of keys that obtained in the Exposition is 
maintained,* thus :— 


EXPOSITION. RECAPITULATION, 
First Subject. Second Subject, First Subject. Second Subjects 
C major. G major. F major. C major. 
(Key a 5th above C.) (Key a 5th above F, 


The second irregularity in the plan of the Recapitulation is the 
appearance of the Second Subject before the First, of which a well- 
known instance is that of the “ Allegro con 
Reversal of spirito” of Mozart’s Pianoforte Sonata in 
order of First =.) major (No. 3). Other cases are those of 
and Second ; rey enter 
Subjects. the same master’s Overture to Titus,” the 
first movement of his Sonata in D (No. 13) 
for Piano and Violin; the Octet of Spohr (first movement), and 
the first movement of Dvorak’s Pianoforte Quartet in E flat 
(Op. 87). Neither of these last-mentioned departures from the 
usual plan is at all frequent, and they are mentioned here more 
for the sake of completeness than for anything else, although there 
is no very substantial reason why composers should not adopt 
the latter “variant” of the prevailing type more often than is 
now the case, particularly if the Second Subject has not been 
used for the purposes of development in the Free Fantasia— 
by which means its appearance defore the First Subject in the 
Recapitulation is, at the least, not an unwelcome feature in 
the design. 


* The examples of this exceptional treatment of the First Subject are very 
rare indeed. (S¢e, however, Schubert’s Pianoforte Sonata in E major.) 
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With the completion of the re-statement of the two principal 

themes a sonata-movement sometimes ends, the Recapitulation 

being—save in the matter of key, as already 

Some movements explained—a reproduction in its main outlines 

comp ote at the of the Exposition, even the conclusion and 

pecapitulation: climax of the two parts being, as likely as not, 

identical, as in many of the sonatas and 

symphonies of Haydn and Mozart, and a few of the sonatas of 
Beethoven, ¢.g., that in B flat, Op. 22 :— 


BEETHOVEN.—P. F. Sonata in BP, Op. 22. 
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Although this manner of terminating the entire movement may 

be, and often is, quite effective, it is more often found to be 

somewhat inadequate. Something more in the 

The Coda. nature of a final climax seems to be required, 

and it is this feeling that has led composers 

to adopt the plan of adding, after the actual Recapitulation, extra 
matter in the shape of a Coda to the whole * 


THE Copa 


This section has, in the more modern works, become so 
important a feature of the design of a movement in Sonata-form, 
that it is deserving of more than passing notice. Originally a 
mere emphasizing, by means of reiteration, of the final cadence, 


* The commencement of the Coda, therefore, may be located by noticing 
the point at which the actual Recapit~lation of the subjects ceases. 
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it has (especially from the time of Beethoven) grown to be a 
highly-organized and noteworthy part of the 


ree structure, in fact (as was stated in Chapter IX., 
a), Coda. page 81), a kind of Epilogue—in some cases 


of such a character as almost to constitute a 
fourth division of the movement. Beethoven’s Codas are 
aeiingor unsurpassed in their superb sense of climax 
Epilogue, and fulfilment. The student should most 

carefully study the Codas of his Piano- 
forte Sonatas, especially those of Op. 2, No. 3, Op. 7, Op. 27, 
No. 2 (last movement), Op. 31, No. 3, Op. 53 (a magnificent 
example), Op. 57 (also of the highest interest), Op. 81a (a very 
long Coda), Op. 90, Op. 106, and Op. 111. 

The precise form of the Coda is entirely a matter for the 
taste and discretion of the composer, but it rarely contains new 
material. A few instances there are in which 
a anes such extraneous matter is introduced (e.g., the 
material. last movement of Beethoven’s Op. 57, the 
first movement of Schumann’s Symphony in 
B flat, &c.),* but they are distinctly exceptions to the broadly 
recognized rule that at such a late period in the movement it 
is rather the time for gathering together existing strands than 
for the importing of new ideas into the scheme, however 
interesting in themselves such ideas may be. 


THE INTRODUCTION. 


One factor only in the design of a movement in Sonata-form 
now remains to be noticed, viz: the Introduction, which is purely 
optional, occurring more often in connexion with symphony- 
writing than with the composition of a sonata. “The main 

: purpose of an Introduction,” says Sir Hubert 
aoe oe Parry,t “is either to summon the attention 

of the audience, or to lead their minds into 
the earnest and sober mood which is fittest for the appreciation of 
great things.” 

When the object of the Introduction is simply a “call to 
attention,” it frequently amounts to little more than a sonorous 
giving-out of the Tonic chord, or at any rate, a group of chords 
defining the principal key of the movement that is about to 
follow. Of this there are numerous instances in the works of 
the older writers A more modern example—one, moreover, 
of immense effect—is furnished by the opening of the “ Eroica” 
Symphony of Beethoven, where the quiet commencement of 
the first theme is preceded by two for¢e chords of E flat, thus :— 


* See also last movement of Mendelssohn’s Sonata in D for Pianoforte and 
Violoncello, and first movement of Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘ Pathétique ” Symphony, 
+ Grove’s Dictionary (Revised Edition), Vol. II., page 438. 
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Allegro con brio. | 


BEETHOVEN.—Symphony No. 3. 


154, 


: | First Subject. 


The Introduction, however, is often in the nature of a slow and 
dignified prelude, sometimes lasting for merely a few bars (as in 
arent Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonata in F sharp, 

Op. 78), but sometimes developing into a 
invecmuettols. eae of considerable Pitre (as in 
the same writer's Symphony in A, No. 7). It often ends upon 
a half-cadence in order to prepare for the entry of the First 
Subject of the “ Allegro,” and the earlier writers generally made 
this cadence a rather strongly marked one. The tendency amongst 
the more modern composers, however, has been to allow the 
Introduction to lead without break into the main movement. 

In the sonatas of the composers prior to Beethoven it is quite 
rare to find an Introduction to the opening movement, and out 
of that great master’s 32 sonatas for the Pianoforte, only 
four, viz: those in C minor (Op. 13), F sharp major (Op. 78), 
E flat major (Op. 81a), and C minor (Op. 111) have Introductions. 

On the other hand, as regards Symphonies, 
Introductions eighteen out of twenty-four of the best-known 
more usual in 
Symphonies examples of Haydn are thus preceded, as are 
than in Sonatas. also, notably, Mozart’s in E flat (No. 3), 

D major (No. 4), C major (No. 6), and 
D major (No. 7) ; Beethoven’s in C, D, B flat and A; Schubert’s 
great Symphony in C (No. 7); Mendelssohn’s in A minor (the 
“ Scotch”) ; Schumann’s in B flat, C major, and D minor; Brahms’ 
in C minor (No. 1); Dvofak’s in E minor (“From the New 
World ”) ; Tschaikowsky’s in F minor, B minor (‘Pathétique”), and 
E minor; Rubinstein’s in D minor (“ Dramatic”), and many others.* 

Beethoven, to whom we are indebted for so much that is of the 

highest importance and value in the evolution 
Musicalideaof of instrumental design, frequently makes use 


Introduction of the musical idea of the Introduction in 
svete ure the course of his succeeding “Allegro” with 
movement. the greatest possible effect. Two examples 


only need be mentioned, viz: the ‘Sonate 
Pathétique” and the Sonata in E flat (Op. 81a), entitled “ Les 


* Overtures, which are often in Sonata-form, are usually preceded by an 
Introduction, ¢.g., Weber’s ‘* Der Freischiitz ” and ‘‘ Oberon ® ; Mendelssohn’s 
“Ruy Blas”; Schubert’s ‘‘ Rosamunde” ; Tschaikowsky’s “* 1812,” &c., &c. 
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Adieux, l’absence, et le retour.” In the latter, not only is the 
motto-figure of the Introduction— 
Adagio. 


a 


Le - be - wohl! 
the basis of the Second Subject, which opens thus— 
Allegro. 
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but it is the most prominent feature of the Development Section 
and of the great Coda with which the movement concludes, 
Thus it will be seen that, whereas the Coda may be regarded 
as a kind of Epilogue, the Introduction may equally well be 
likened to a Prologue, which either may 
oo otneuon merely “set the tone” of the entire piece, or 
Prologue. may more minutely foreshadow that which is 
to come. In either case, be it remembered, it 
is structurally independent of the movement it precedes, even 
although its melodic or other features may be incorporated 
therein. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


DEPARTURES FROM THE NORMAL TYPE OF 
SONATA-FORM. 


I.—MobpIFIED (OR ABRIDGED) SONATA-FORM. 
II.—THE SoNnATA-RONDO. 


Two offshoots of the form known as Sonata-form, or First- 
movement form, now claim our attention. These are (i) that 
Modified usually described by the term “Modified 
Sonata-Form. Sonata-Form,” and (ii) the more modern type 

of Rondo, entitled the Sonata-Rondo (ar 
Modern Rondo). The former is to be met with in movements 
on asmallscale, such as many Sonatinas,* certain slow-movements 
of symphonies, sonatas, &c., and many Opera-overtures, particularly 


* A Sonatina is, as its name implies, a Sonata of smaller dimensions, in 
which the ideas are slighter and simpler in style. Although the ‘‘ Modified 
Sonata-Form ” is often used for such pieces, some Sonatinas are practically 
Sonatas as regards their form. 
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those of the Italian and French Schools of Rossini, Donizetti, 
Auber and others. Its shape is as follows :— 


EXPOSITION RECAPITULATION. 


First Subject in Tonic. | Modulating link (often } First Subject in Tonic. 


Second Subject in Domt. se att ~ joe eee Second Subject in Tonic. 


(or other related key). key). Coda 


In other words, it is Sonata-Form without the Free Fantasia. 
As a particularly concise example, the “ Andante Cantabile ” in 
B flat of Mendelssohn (No. 1 of “ Zwei Clavierstiicke”) may be 
quoted. To save space it is here given in outline-plan only :— 


MENDELSSOHN.—No. I of ‘* Zwei Clavierstiicke.” 


| Introduction. 


Andante 


cantadbzile. 


Transition modulating to key of Dominant. 
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| Second Subject in Tonic, shortened and merging into Coda. - 


Amongst other pieces constructed on this plan may be 
mentioned the “ Adagio” in Mozart’s Pianoforte Sonata in F 
(No. 6); the “ Molto Adagio” of Beethoven’s 
be ae Sonata in C minor (Op. 10, No. 1); the same 
Senatac Worn. author’s “‘ Prometheus ” overture ; the overture 
to Mozart’s opera, “ Figaro”; the “ Masaniello ” 

overture of Auber ; Schubert’s ‘‘ Rosamunde” overture, &c. 

It is not difficult to see that the omission of the Free Fantasia 
and the consequent shortening of the formal scheme makes the 
‘“‘ Modified” Sonata-Form more suitable for siow movements than 
the fully-expanded type, with its three divisions of Exposition, 
Development and Recapitulation, as the latter design would tend 
to make such movements unduly long, owing to their more 
leisurely ‘‘ tempo.” * 

The second and rather more important modification of Sonata- 
Form is that of the Modern (or Sonata) Rondo. This form, 
foreshadowed by Mozart and Haydn, reaches 
its most assured and perfect shape in the 
works of Beethoven, in whose sonatas there 
are many instances of this particular design. Its chief characteristics 
are drawn from both the Older Rondo treated of in Chapter XII. 
and the “ First-movement.” 


The Sonata- 
Rondo. 


* See, however, Chapter XIX., page 196. 
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It differs from the former in that it is much more cogently 
planned—that is to say, its themes, besides being usually more 
important in themselves, are treated more 
ea. connectedly and with an absence of that 
squareness and division into ‘‘compartments 
that so often distinguishes the Older Rondo.* In other words, 
the feeling of continutty, so noticeable a feature of First-movement 
form, pervades to a considerable extent the Modern Rondo also. 
Structurally it differs from the older variety in the fact that 
the first Episode, after the giving-out of the Principal Subject, 
recurs at a later period of the movement in the Tonic key, by 
which means it assumes added importance, and is virtually a 
Second Subject.t The following outline-plan will shew the main 
points of difference :— 


OLDER Ronpo. SonaTA-Ronpo. 
A. Principal Subject ............ Tonic.: A. Principal Subject ............ Tonic. 
B. Episode... Dominant (ceswally). B. Second Subject ......... 


A2, Recurrence of Principal Lopnass Esaely), 


Subject re otectssasats recess Tonic. AS, Recurrence of Principal 


RS} 8 9} Xl or Eanooacusnondasnges Tonic. 
C. Second Episode in some other ! ean 
related key. i C. Episode in some other related 
; key. 
AS, Recurrence of Principal : if 
UbDject:sasevatcesce st sereers Tonic.: AS, Recurrence of Principal 
H SUD] CCl seaccsmecesesseedeanees Tonic. 


ib 
ppd posse ia Code: B2. Recurrence of Second 


{Sometimes a Third Episode may occur, in! DUDIECH PE neameuseecesunneee Tontc. 
which case a fourth appearance of the! 
Principal Subject takes place before; A*, Final recurrence of Principal Sub- 


the Coda.) i ject, or a Coda in which Principal 
: Subject is extensively alluded to. 


Beethoven and his successors, in some of their more highly- 
organized Rondos of this kind, introduce a certain amount of 
development of the principal themes into the 


eve pment Episodical part of the movement, that is to 
Rondo. say, after the first re-appearance of the First 


Subject ;{ but such development rarely assumes 
much importance in the genuine Rondo, and in a large and. 


* It will be remembered that the themes of the Older Rondo were, as a rule, 
rather rigidly cut off from one another by somewhat strongly-marked cadences ; 
in the more modern type there is generally some kind of link or transitional 
passage between them, in some instances as important in scope as the Transition 
in a movement in Sonata-Form. 

+ It may be well to reiterate here what has already been said, viz: that a 
Subject is a theme of greater importance which recurs at a later period of a 
movement, whereas an Zpzsode is a subordinate theme of a transient nature, 
which does not so recur. 

io: See, for example, the Rondo of Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonata in B flat 

p- 22). In Weber’s ‘‘ Rondo Brillante” (Op. 62) for the Pianoforte, the 
pe of the Episode is almost entirely occupied by development of the First 
ubject. 
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perhaps preponderating number of Modern Rondos it does not 
appear at all. The two succeeding diagrams will illustrate the 
points of divergence between a movement in First-movement 
form, and a Sonata-Rondo :— 


FIRST-MOVEMENT FoRM. SONATA-RONDO. 
A. Principal Subject......... Tonic.; A. Principal Subject......... Tonic. 
4 _B, Second Subject ...... iJ  B. Second Subject... Doms. &c. 


Dominant, &e. } i. 


A?, Principal Subject ...... Tonic. 


II. Development Section, or Free! yy. Episode. 


Fantasia. : (Possibly also a limited amount of 

(With occasionally some Episodical matter.) : Development.) 
A?, Principal Subject ...... Tonic, j A§8, Principal Subject ... Zomzc. 
VOR B2, Second Subject... Toric. } B2, Second Subject.. Tonic. 


And generally a Coda. iI. A4, Principal Subject, ora Coda 
: in which Principal Subject 
is extensively alluded to. 


From the above it will be observed that the main distinctions 
between the two forms, structurally, are (i) that the Exposition 
in First-movement form ends with the Second 
eae Subject, in the secondary key, whereas in the 
: Modern Rondo a return is always made to the 
First Subject in the Tonic ; (ii) that in the Rondo an Episode 
practically takes the place of the Free Fantasia which is so 
conspicuous a feature of Sonata-Form. 

Moreover, the themes of a Rondo are often very simple in 
their rhythmical construction (mostly in definite 4-bar and 8-bar 
periods), and the Principal Subject is in the 
eee a majority of instances of a more tune-like 
rhythmically. i character than that of a First-movement, with 
its pithy, pregnant phraseology. One example— 

typical of many—will suffice to demonstrate this :— 


Principal Subject of First Movement : 


BEETHOVEN.—Sonata for P. F. and Violin in A, 
Allegro vivace. Op. 12, No. 2. 


VIOLIN. 


158. 


PIANO. 


* The Exposition in First-movement form is often repeated in its entirety, 
as was shewn in Chapter XIV., page 135; that of the Sonata-Rondo never. 
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(74 


Rondo) : 


Subsect of last movement (Sonata 


Principal 


Allegro piacevole. 


VIOLIN. 


PIANO. 
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The Second Subject, too, is as a rule much shorter in the 

Sonata-Rondo, very probably for the reason that the first main 

division of the movement, the Exposition, 

Banari uin contains a return to the First Subject, which 
First movement. 0¢s not take place in First-movement form. 

As the pianoforte sonatas of Beethoven 

are so readily accessible, our illustration of the Sonata-Rondo as a 

whole will take the form of an analysis of the last movement of 

the Sonata in A (Op. 2, No. 2). It will suffice to indicate the 

various points in the design by reference to the first bar of each:— 


A. Principal Subject (bar 1 to bar 16) : 


Transition to Second Subject (bar 16 to bar 26), 
commencing thus— 


Link of two bars in left-hand part (bars 39 and 40) 
leading to— 


A®., Recurrence of Principal Subject (varied) in Tonic key 
(bar 41 to bar 56): 


Stink (or “melodic prefix”) of half-a-bar in right- 
hand part (bar 56) leading to— 


C. Episode in Tonic minor key (bar 57 to bar 99): 
SEN 


J 
” id a OE PO ea FER ER 
Cams L——={ Late io—@5 7 |e ae 
_ ey” ——i. A ) A eT x 
a SS 


&e. 


This leads without break into— 
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A®. Recurrence of Principal Subject (varied) in Tonic key 
(bar roo to bar 115): 


aw 

Pat} 
ee A ad i 2 ae eA EETESSS -—# 
i 
i 


7: ee 


Transition to Second Subject (bar 115 to bar 12 - 
commencing as before. 


B?, Second Subject in Tonic key (bar 124 to bar 135): 


A*. Recurrence of Principal Subject, varied, and modulating 
through F major and B minor back to A major 
(bar 135 to bar 148): 


ea 
a 
Lp Bae aS eS 


Coda, founded upon Principal Subject and Episode 
(bar 148 to end) commencing thus— 


A perusal of the entire piece will reveal the fact that the 
Principal Subject is considerably varied on each re-appearance. 
This is a by no means uncommon method of 


Varied maintaining the interest, particularly when, as 
Sighs pe in a Rondo (or a slow movement), the principal 
theme. theme is of a song-like character, and more or 


less obvious and regular in its rhythm. The 

changes in the melodic outline prevent any feeling of monotony 

without in any way obscuring that idea of recurrence which is of 
the essence of the Rondo-form. 

From the foregoing remarks it will have been seen that the 

Sonata-Rondo is the result of a fusion of two types, viz: the 

simpler (or Older) Rondo and the First- 

sonata ncrno movement form. It approximates to the 

two types. former in that its principal them: recurs twice 

after tts initial appearance—one vf the chief 

structural points in any kind of Rondo; and to the latter in 
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that the theme taking the place of the first Episode of the 
Older Rondo is given a position of greater importance by being 
re-introduced at a later period of the movement. 

The Modern Rondo is often used for the last movements of 
pianoforte sonatas and occasionally of quartets 
and symphonies; single pieces are also to be 
found cast in this mould, ¢g., Beethoven’s 
Se in G (Op. 51, No. 2), which is a beautiful specimen of its 
class. 

In conclusion, it is necessary to point out that some pieces 

entitled Rondos by their composers are reall 
AO Sele not Rondos at all. Such misnomers are ee 
not in Rondo- altogether uncommon; Mozart’s_ so-called 
form. Rondo in D, commencing thus :— 


Uses of 
Sonata-Rondo. 


161. 


is in unmistakable First-movement form, while such works as 
Sterndale Bennett’s “Rondo piacevole” and “Rondeau a la 
Polonaise ” are in Modified First-movement form. Mendelssohn’s 
* Rondo capriccioso” in E major and minor so far departs from 
the recognized design as to come rather more legitimately into the 
category of such irregular types as capriccios, fantasias, &c., which 
will be referred to in a later chapter of this volume. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE VARIATION-FORM. 


From the earliest days of instrumental music—that is to say, from 
the time when composers began seriously to write for instruments 
with some sort of appreciation of their capabilities and with some 

attempt at evolving a style distinct from that 
The Variation a appropriate to vorces—the form known as the 
pope atively Variation-form has held a more or less con- 
aerial spicuous place. The pioneers of instrumental 
design art were, as Sir Hubert Parry says,ft ‘‘as 

fully conscious as composers are now of the 
necessity of some system of structure or principle of art to unify 
the whole of each work, and to carry on the interest from moment 
to moment; but as they had not discovered any form which could 
extend for more than a few phrases or periods, their only means 


* In this Rondo the Episode in the middle of the piece is in a different time 
and ‘* tempo” from the rest of the work. : af 
+ Article, ‘‘ Variations,” in Grove’s Dictionary, Vol. V. of revised edition. 
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of making the music last any length of time was to repeat, and 
to disguise the repetition and give it fresh interest by artistic 
devices.” The result of this, so far as instrumental music was 
concerned, was that the melodies they invented (mostly in 
{ the form of dance-tunes) were repeated with 
BOG ce ane embellishments in the shape of runs, “‘ graces,” 
of the Theme. and other ornamental figures, by which means 
the music was spun out to the required length, 
and the monotony of bare repetition avoided. The four closing 
bars of the theme of William Byrd’s ‘f Carman’s Whistle” and the 
corresponding bars of two of the variations upon it will act as a 
specimen of the sort of thing composers were doing in the 16th 
and the early part of the 17th centuries :— 


WILLIAM ByRD (1538-1623).— Variations : 


Theme (last four bars). “The Carman’s Whistle.” 


162. 
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Var. 6 (last four bars). 
wv 


The practice of embellishing dance-tunes, &c., in this way was 
one that held its ground for a considerable time, and we find 
instances of it in Bach and Handel in the latter part of the 17th 
and the beginning of the 18th centuries. In the first English Suite 
of Bach there is a “‘ Courante avec deux doubles,’”’* in which the 
melodic outline of the original is considerably varied in the two 
repetitions that follow. 

The following extracts will shew that the method, notwith 
standing its greater depth and richness of style, is still that of Byrd’s 
“*Carman’s Whistle” :— 


J. S. Bacu.—‘‘ Courante avec deux Doubles,” from 


‘* Suite Anglaise ” in A major. 
Courante. joes Fok. 
maa eae es 


163. 


* Double” was a French word for a variation. 
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Double II 
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With Bach, however, the writing of variations did not by any 
means always imply the mere ornamentation of the theme; he 
anticipated the more modern idea of harmonic, as distinct from 
melodic, connexion between it and the variations that follow, 

exhibiting an extraordinary wealth of device 
Bach’s in the invention of new and ever-changin 
inventiveness, : . BIg 
melodic and rhythmic figures. Often the bass 
supplied the means by which the variations were linked together 
in conception, and in such designs as the Chaconne and the 
Passacaglia* (both variation-forms) this bass-part is a persistently 
recurring one, and goes by the name of a 
a Ground- Ground-bass, or ‘‘ basso ostinato.” ‘There are 
: instances of Ground-basses considerably earlier 
than Bach; Purcell, Blow, Corelli, Vivaldi, and many others 
introducing this particular feature into their works ; but a supreme 
example of the device is furnished by the noble “ Crucifixus ” 
in Bach’s great B minor Mass, founded upon the following 
* ground ” :— 


J. S. BacH.—Mass in B minor. 


which recurs no less than twelve times after its first presentation, 
and upon which the most wondrously beautiful harmonies and 

melodic figures are built.t 
A popular instance of Handel’s use of the Variation-form is that 
of the so-called ‘‘ Harmonious Blacksmith,” where, according to 
his general practice, the variations (at any rate 


Handel’s the earlier ones) follow the original melody 
rei very closely. The harmonies vary but little, 


the interest being maintained by the increasing 

rapidity and elaborateness of the broken-chord and scale-passages 
of which they largely consist. 

In the variations of the Haydn-Mozart period we find, as with 

Handel, the connexion between theme and variations preserved, 


* The Passacaglia (Fr. passecai//e) and the Chaconne were both originally 
dance-forms. See Bach’s Chaconne for Violin alone, andalso his Passacaglia 
for Organ, in C minor. 

+ The Harpsichord works of Bach’s contemporary, Handel, contain some 
good examples of variations on a Ground-bass ; but, unlike that of Bach, his 
harmonic scheme is usually little varied, the changes being almost entirely in 
the direction of melodic embellishment. (See particularly the ‘‘ Passacaille ” 
in the 7th Suite, and the ‘‘Chaconne” in G, with its sixty-two variations.) 
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as a rule, fairly closely; and in the case of the many inferior 
writers of the time the treatment of the theme throughout was 
tonen.” often of the most threadbare description, 
Varintio i cheap and trivial scale-passages and arpeggios 
x doing duty for that which, in the hands of 
greater men, took the form of more subtle and intellectually- 

interesting transformations of the original idea. 
Mozart, although many of his variations shew considerable 
beauty, displayed less inventiveness and enterprise than his elder 
contemporary, Haydn, who lavished more care 


Mozart and on both theme and variations than did Mozart, 
ec lee and often reached a high level not only of 
Variations. workmanship, but of deep expressiveness. As 


proof of this, we may instance his Variations 
in F minor for the Pianoforte, which are framed upon a double 
theme, whose first half is in F minor, and the second in F major, 
commencing respectively as follows :— 


HaybDn.—Variations in F minor. 


The variations that follow are in all respects most interesting— 
full of changeful colour and harmonic freshness. When we 
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compare these with the majority of those by Mozart we find how 
the Variation-form in itself made a stronger appeal to Haydn 
than to Mozart. Sir Hubert Parry, in the article in Grove’s 
Dictionary already alluded to, says:—‘“ A certain similarity in 
the general plan of several of [Mozart’s] independent sets [ot 
variations] suggests that he had a regular scheme for laying out 

the succession of variations. The earlier ones 


Sir Hubert generally have the tune of the theme very 
Parry on prominent; then come one or two based rather 
tee oe more upon the harmonic framework, so as to 
Variation- prevent the recurrence becoming wearisome ; 
writing. about two-thirds of the way through, if the 


theme be in the major, there will be a minor 
variation, and vice-versd ; then, in order to give weight to the 
conclusion and throw it into relief, the last variation but one has 
a codetta of some sort, or an unbarred cadenza,* or else there is 
an unbarred cadenza dividing the last variation from the final 
coda, which usually takes up clearly the features of the theme.” 
It required the intellectual greatness of a Beethoven to bring 
the Variation-form to a point at which an extraordinary unity of 
structure goes hand in hand with a no less remarkable freedom of 
treatment, causing the variations bearing his name to stand forth 
as some of the most masterly examples of 
Beethoven’s their class in existence. It is hardly necessary 
greatness as to do more than mention the 32 variations in 
a Variation- Cai . . 
writer. minor (upon a descending chromatic ground- 
bass), those in E flat (Op. 35) with a 
“Finale alla Fuga”; in the “ Eroica” Symphory, upon the same 
theme ; in the trio in B flat (Op. 97); the set for pianoforte in 
F (Op. 34), in which ali the variations are in different keyst; the 
33 variations on a valse of Diabelli; those in the Pianoforte 
Sonatas (Op. 109 and Op. 111), &c., to prove what Beethoven has 
achieved in this direction. 
In most of these sets the independence of the variations is 
remarkable; often it is merely the rhythmic construction as 
defined by the principal cadences that 


padependent connects them with the Theme, and within 
character imi thoven eyinces the greatest 
of many these limits Beethov g 


freedom of thought in the working out of 
any melodic or harmonic “germ” inherent 
in his theme, which germ he presents under continually new 
aspects with that marvellous power of figure-development to 


Variations. 


“ A passage of display, frequently formed upon a ¢ or a Dominant 7th 
chord, leading to matter of moresimportance thematically. A 

+ Quite an unusual proceeding, the different numbers in a set of variations 
being, as a rule, in the same Zoic, even if some appear with the mode 
changed from major to minor, or vice versé. Modern composers, however, 
allow themselves more latitude as to key, a most desirable form of freedom. 


(See particularly Dvorak’s Orchestral Variations in C major, Op. 78.) 
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which there was occasion to refer in dealing with the Free 
Fantasia of the Sonata-Form. 
Since Beethoven, variation-writing has not progressed very 
notably. Those of Weber and Schubert, the “ Variations 
sérieuses” of Mendelssohn, those of Schumann 
phen cantons, 5, in B flat for two pianos, and others, beautiful 
* as they are, have in reality contributed little 
that is new to this particular form of art-work, save, of course, the 
one element of personality. The last-named composer’s “ Etudes 
Symphoniques” for the pianoforte are free studies upon his theme, 
which are full of truly romantic and expressive feeling, but 
which display nothing like the power of ingenious development 
manifested by those of Beethoven. 
Undoubtedly the greatest master of the Variation-form in 
modern times is Johannes Brahms. In his Variations and Fugue 
(Op. 24) for pianoforte, on a theme by Handel, 
poneunes his orchestral set in B flat (Op. 56a) on a 
, theme by Haydn, to say nothing of others 
hardly less distinguished, he has proved himself a worthy 
successor of Beethoven, strong and virile in sentiment, with a 
technical mastery that never fails in the carrying out of the many 
intricate devices he employs in the unfolding of the possibilities 
of his theme.* 
It now remains to classify, so far as it is possible to do so, 
the chief devices used by composers in the 
A rng i writing of variations. These may be roughly 
described as follows :— 
(i) Ornamentation or “ figuration” of theme, the harmony 
remaining practically unchanged. 
(ii) Zheme oe harmonized, the melody little altered, if 
at all. 
(iii) Melody changed, the harmonic basis being kept intact, or 
nearly so. 
(iv) Character of theme altered by change of “ tempo,” the melody 
or harmony (or both) retained in their main features. 
(v) Entire departure from the original version and sentiment of 
theme,{ a certain thread of connexion with the theme 
being maintained either by the general harmonic 
structure, or the rhythmic shape of the music— 
particularly the latter. 
(vi) Contrapuntal treatment, such as Canonic or Fugal writing. 


* Other interesting specimens of modern variation-writing are Dvorak’s 
Orchestral Variations in C (Op. 78) ; Raff’s ‘‘ Giga con variazione,” for 
Pianoforte (Op. 91); Edward Elgar’s ‘‘ Enigma” Variations for Orchestra ; 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘ Théme et Variations” in F (Op. 19, No. 6); Paderewski’s 
*¢ Théme varié” in A, &c. 

+ The varied harmonization may be accompanied by a change of mode 
from major to minor, or vice versd. 

¢ In such a case, a variation may appear in the form of a Valse, Polonaise, 
March, Minuet, Romance, or other piece of special character. 


; 
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The following extracts will serve to illustrate the above points :— 


I.—ORNAMENTATION OR ‘ FIGURATION” OF THEME. 


THEME. BEETHOVEN.—Symphony in D minor, No. 9. 
Adagio. 


166. 


MUSIC. 
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II.—THEME DIFFERENTLY HARMONIZED 


WEBER.—Variations on ‘‘ Castor and Pollux.’ 


THEME. 


Andante. 


° SEY SAE. Hl ESS 


SS 
= — 


Ba’ ae eS 


W. 


VARIATION. 
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Il1I —MELopy CHANGED—HARMONIC BASIS KEPT. 


BEETHOVEN.—32 Variations in C minor. 


THEME. 
Allegretto. , “sss 


168. 


- al vA mau. 
ESR R08 5 Ce Ee EL tps 


2S 
pane Re Pe eee re rere 


GORE) BS BSS EES ES See es (ieee a 
“7s, 7 


a eee ee eg a 
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IV.—CHARACTER OF THEME ALTERED BY CHANGE OF “‘ TEMPO.” 


THEME. GRIEG.—Ballade in G minor, Op. 24. 
Andante espress: 


169. 


V.—ENTIRE DEPARTURE FROM ORIGINAL VERSION OF THEME. 


BRAHMS.—Variations and Fugue, Op. 24, 
THEME. on a Theme by Handel. 


Ofrrnn~ 


a ae 
a 
ee 


170. 
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&c. 


VARIATION. a eae 
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VI.—CONTRAPUNTAL TREATMENT, ¢.g., CANON OR FUGUE. 


THEME. BEETHOVEN. —Variations and Fugue, Op. 35. 
Allegretto vivace 
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&e. 


FINALE ALLA FuGA (Subject formed upon Bass of Theme.) 
Allegro con brio. 
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The concluding variation of a set usually exhibits a considerable 
amplification of the form of its predecessors, and practically 


becomes a Coda to the whole, in which the 
aero” to rhythmic shape of the theme is often entirely 
Variations. departed from, although its melodic features 

may be embodied therein. The necessity for 
such a Coda is all the more strongly felt after the comparatively 
square and obvious rhythmical design of the theme, repeated as 
this design often is with little change in the variations that follow. 
This Coda may be founded upon some “figure” of the theme, or 
may take the form of a fugue, such as that quoted above from 
Beethoven’s Op. 35, or that in Brahms’ Op. 24, or may be a 
free and elaborate movement such as the Finale of Schumann’s 
“Etudes Symphoniques.” However this may be, the object is to 
provide a telling and impressive peroration to the whole, and in 
this the composer has abundant opportunity of proving his power 
of effective climax. 

The Variation-form, though lacking the continuity of structural 
design shewn in such a form as Sonata-form, is yet capable of 

the highest interest in the hands of a writer 
seaaiey of possessing that faculty of sdea-development, 
Variation-form. Which is one of the surest signs of strength 

and mastery. The form, therefore, will in all 
probability appeal with a certain force to composers in the future 
as it has in the past, and many proofs of its vitality will doubtless 
be forthcoming as time goes on. 

In some directions, though, it would seem that a greater degree 
of latitude is desirable in the writing of variations than has mostly 
obtained hitherto—notably in the matter of key. There seems no 
very valid reason why all the variations of a set should keep to 
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the same Tonic ; certainly this practice—almost uniform, it is true, 
up to the present—should never be regarded as 
Desirability of a sort of immutable law. In fact, the tendency 
ve co te in thus limiting the range of keys is inevitably 
of key. towards the production of a degree of monotony 
that a freer choice in this matter would be the 
means of avoiding. Without going to the extreme of Beethoven’s 
plan in the Op. 34 Variations (mentioned above, page 183), in 
which every variation is in a different key, the composer should 
be given a free hand in the selection of the keys for the various 
numbers in his chain of variations, so that all the resources of 
this powerful “ colour-factor” may be at his command for the 
enrichment of his effect and the heightening of the listener’s 
interest. 


CHAPTER xix: 


THE SONATA AS A WHOLE.* 


In preceding chapters it has been our aim to analyse the main 
types of movement most frequently met with in instrumental 
music, types which—with modifications of detail from time to 
time—may be said to form the basis of practically all that has 
been done successfully upon this side of the art up to the present 
time. By this it is not meant that new varieties of design may 
not be evolved as time goes on, but that, in all probability, 
the lines upon which such new varieties 
Fundamental may manifest themselves in connexion with 
principles of b Lae apie tc | 
symmetry. abstract music will exhibit in large measure 
similar underlying principles of symmetry and 
shapeliness—at any rate, if they are to prove of permanent value 
as the foundation of true art-work in the future. 
The complex forms known as the Sonata and the Symphony 
contain within themselves specimens of all 
Sonata and these varied types, from the simple Binary 
pal eae and Ternary forms spoken of in Chapters VIII. 
types of design, 20d IX., up to the elaborate First-movement 
form, as representing the highest and most 
broadly-conceived instrumental design. 


* The term Sovzata here is intended to include all works such as Trios, 
Quartets, Symphonies, &c., written upon the same plan as regards their 
structure, as solo and duet Sonatas. (See Chapter XIII., page 115.) 
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When we come to consider the Sonata and Symphony as a 
whole, we find that in the great majority of cases the first 
“ Allegro” is, structurally, the most important 


First part of the work. It comes at a time when 
monement the attention of the hearer is fresh, and, as a 
Leer vine consequence, the composer is enabled-to make 
important. stronger demands upon his emotional and 


intellectual faculties. The appropriateness, 
therefore, at this point, of the form known as First-movement form 
has led the great masters to cast their first-movements (with but 
few exceptions) in this mould. 

Following the first movement, with its more or less animated 

and stimulating character, comes usually a contrast in the shape 

of a slow movement (an Andante, Adagio, &c.) 
The Slow of a more lyrical nature, expressive and 
movement. , sec tenee  e 
melodious rather than constructive in temper 
and style. This slow movement may be written in :— 


(i) Episodical Form (based upon the structural type of the 
Minuet and Trio), 
(ii) Modified (or Abridged) Sonata-Form, 
is Variation Form, 


m ONES cect a } (somewhat rarely met witb). 


These two latter more extended designs are not often employed, 
for the reason that the slower “tempo” of an ‘‘ Andante” or 
an “Adagio” precludes any considerable length—in number of 
bars—on the ground of the greater time occupied in performance 
compared with a piece proceeding at a quicker rate of speed. 

Of all the forms used from time to time for slow-movements, 

the LZ pisodical is perhaps the most usual. 
Porpisdieal A particularly good illustration of this is to be 
form. found in Mozart’s Sonata in D (No. 13).* The 

following outline plan will suffice to indicate 
the various points in its structure :— 


A. Principal Subject, in A major, of two complete sentences 
(bar 1 to bar 16): 


172. 


Link of three notes (A sharp, B, B sharp) in right 
hand, leading to— 


— 


“ Another very clear example of this form is furnished by the ‘‘ Andante” 
of Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto in E minor. 
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B. Episode in F sharp minor, of three sentences (bar 17 to 
bar 41): 


Link of three bars (bars 41, 42 and 43) leading to— 


A*. Recurrence of Principal Subject, in Tonic key (bar 44 to 
bar 59): 


Coda, founded to some extent upon the Episode (bar 59 
to end), commencing thus— 


Modified Sonata-form (described in Chapter XVII.) is to be 
found fairly frequently. Beethoven has used 
Slow movements it for the “ Adagio” of his Pianoforte Sonatas 


in Modified 


Sonata-form. in C minor (Op. 10, No. 1), and D minor 
gia (Op. 31, No. 2). The “ ground-plan” of the 


last-named slow movement is as follows :— 


Exposition— 


Principal Subject in B flat major (bar 1 to bar 17): 


P=——_ 
= Po Por 3.4240 


178 Transition to Second Subject (bar 17 to bar 30). 


Second Subject in Dominant key (bar 30 to bar 38): 


Link, o: Transition (on Dominant pedal) back to 
First Subject (bar 38 to bar 42). 
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kecapitulation— 


First Subject in Tonic, considerably ornamented (bar 43 to 
bar 59): 


Transition to Second Subject, modified (bar 59 to 
bar 72). 


Second Subject in Tonic (bar 72 to bar 80): 


Coda founded upon the Transition at end of Exposition 
and upon portions of the First and Second Subjects 
(bar 89 to end), commencing thus— 


Variation-form has been adopted by Beethoven in the slow 

movements of the Pianoforte Sonatas in G (Op. 14, No. 2); 

F minor (Op. 57); E major (Op. 109); and 

ee ah Rak C minor (Op. 111); in the Andante of the 

form.” Trio for Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello 

(Op. 1, No. 3); and of the Sonata in A for 

Pianoforte and Violin (the “ Kreutzer”), and it has been employed 
in like manner by many other writers. 


Unabridged Sonata-form, though comparatively rare, is con- 
spicuously exemplified in the ‘ Andante 
es cantabile” of Mozart’s Sonata in B flat (No. 4), 
annavictoun and also in the “Adagio” of Beethoven’s 
Sonata in the same key (Op. 22). The analysis 

of the latter is as hereunder :— 
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Exposition— 
Principal Subject in E flat (bar 1 to bar r2): 


Transition to Second Subject (bar 12 to bar 18) 
commencing thus— 


174. 


Development, founded upon First Subject (bar 31 to 45). 
Link leading to First Subject (bars 45 and 46). 
Recapitulation— 


Principal Subject in Tonic (somewhat varied)—(bar 47 to 
bar 57): 


Transition to Second Subject (bar 57 to bar 65), 
commencing thus— 


The Older Rondo-form is to be found in the ‘ Adagio” of 

Mozart’s Pianoforte Sonata in C minor (No. 18), 

eee mente in which movement the principal theme is 

Rondo-form. subjected to considerable embellishment on 
its re-appearances :— 
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a ~ 
| 2) 2, PS Se... I SS SS Pee Ea 
175 7.63 WE: ie See eS eS GS ee EE ST A Ae EST &e 
OW Sons |, OO MO fa * 
7 a Se ee ee FO NTE a So 


Link of one bar (bar 16), leading to— 


A?. Re-appearance of Principal Subject (varied) in Tonic key 
(bar 17 to bar 23): 


A®, Re-appearance of Principal Subject (again varied) in Tonic 
key (bar 41 to bar 47): 


Coda, founded upon Principal Theme and First Episode 
(bar 47 to end) : 
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Schumann’s Quintet for Pianoforte and Strings (Op. 44) has 
the slow movement ina free kind of Sonata-Rondo Form—free, 
that is to say, as to the key relationship of the 
Exceptional various themes ; and, very occasionally a slow 
slow-movement $ 5 Sea ie 
forms. movement may be completed within the limits 
of a single theme, as in the case of the 
“Adagio con espressione” of Beethoven’s “Sonata quasi una 
Fantasia” in E flat (Op. 27, No. 1), which is based upon the 
Three-part or Ternary Form explained in Chapter IX. In 
this particular instance, the three divisions of the piece are 
all clear 8-bar sentences, upon the following plan :— 


A. B. | Ag: 
(First Sentence in Tonic | (Second Sentencein Effat |(Return to First Sentence 
key, A flat major.) major and C minor.) in Tonic key.) 


the movement being linked on to the final “ Allegro” by three 
bars of Transition in the shape of a “ Cadenza.” 


During the Haydn-Mozart period, pianoforte sonatas rarely 
contained more than three movements, viz: a first ‘ Allegro,” 
a slow movement, and a Finale (usually in 


Number of Rondo-Form). On the other hand, in the 
movements in d 

Sonatas and epartments of the quartet and symphony, 
Symphonies. four movements are generally the rule, the extra 


movement being in the shape of a Minuet and 
Trio, coming most frequently between the slow movement and the 
Finale. The Minuet and Trio form has already been exhaustively 
treated in earlier portions of this volume; therefore it will be 
unnecessary now to do more than refer the reader to the remarks 
upon this subject contained particularly in Chapters IX. and XI. 
With the advent of Beethoven came the adoption of the 
four-movement plan in the scheme of the solo-sonata, and 
also the substitution for the old Minuet and Trio of a new art- 
form—peculiarly a creation of Beethoven’s 
The Seherzo. —viz: the Scherzo. As a rule, the actual 
structural idea of the Scherzo is the same as 
that of the Minuet,* but its character is utterly different. Just as 
the stateliness of the Minuets of Handel and Bach gave way 
before the fun and geniality of Haydn and the grace of Mozart, 
so the quicker and more animated style of the Minuets of 
these masters yielded in turn to the newer 
EN ces ‘‘atmosphere” of the Beethoven Scherzo, with 
; its suggestions of the mysterious, its often 
unbridled humour, and its wonderful humanity. 


* In Beethoven’s Scherzos, however, the second division (B) of the formula 
A — B — A? frequently contains regular and systematic development of the 
ideas presented in (A). See particularly the Scherzo of the Pianoforte 
Sonata in C (Op. 2, No. 3) and the third movement of Op. 7. 
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The Scherzos of Mendelssohn again, with their faéry-like 

grace and delicacy, are in their way perfectly 

Mendelssohn’s _— original things, fresh and fanciful in style 

Scherzos. and perfect in their form which, as a rule, 
is that of a First movement.* 

Since the time of Mendelssohn, the precise shape of the 
Scherzo has been more or less an open matter, some composers 
adopting the older form akin to that of the Minuet and Trio, 
others preferring to follow the lead of Mendelssohn and to write 

their Scherzos in Sonata-Form. | Chopin’s 
Chopin's Scherzos for the pianoforte stand in a category 
pcier zoe? of their own. Based though they are on a 
comparatively simple structural foundation (the Episodical), they 
nevertheless shine forth as distinctly representative works, full of 
fire and romance, untouched even by the luxurious sentimentality 
that here and there tinges some, at least, of Chopin’s other 
writings. Of humour there is none, nor any suggestion of the 
“elfJand” of Weber or Mendelssohn; but, instead, a fervour 
and a passionate earnestness which stamp them as masterpieces, 
however little appropriate the term ‘‘Scherzo” may seem to be 
as a description of their scope and meaning. 

For the Finale of a sonata, symphony, &c., the composer most 

often chooses either the Sonata-Rondo form or 
The ‘‘ Finale.” that of a First-movement—more frequently, 

perhaps, the former, although there are 
numerous examples of the latter. Of the Pianoforte Sonatas 

of Beethoven, the Sonata-Rondo is the 
As POA Bonds basis of at least twelve of the “ Finales,” the 
nent in First-movement form being used in those of 
Sonata-form. the Sonatas (Op. 10, Nos. 1 and 2; Op. 27, 

No.23..Op. 31, Nos..2: and +2; Opes, 
Op. 81a, and Op. ror). 

Occasionally, the last movement appears as a Theme and 
Variations. Of this we have instances in Mozart’s Pianoforte 
Sonata in D (No. 10), Beethoven’s Pianoforte 
Sonatas in E (Op. rog) and C minor (Op. 111), 
the String Quartet in E flat (Op. 74) by the 
same writer, his Symphony in E flat (the “ Eroica”), the Sonata 
for Piano and Violin in A (Op. 30, No. 1), and the Trio in 
a flat (Op. 11), and also in Brahms’ Symphony in E minor 
No. 4). 

Amongst exceptional “ Finales” may be mentioned that of 


As Theme and 
Variations. 


* Mendelssohn, though, was not the first to employ the First-movement 
form for the Scherzo. A notable instance of a similar use will be found in 
the Scherzo of Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonata in E flat (Op. 31, No. 3), 
which, by the way, is the earliest well-known movement of the class written 
in any other time than 3, thus more completely severing the connexion with 
the old Minuet. 
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Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonata in G (Op. 14, No. 2), which is 
a Scherzo in Rondo form; those of his 
Pc cnenal String Quartet in C (Op. 59, No. 3), and the 
Pianoforte Sonatas, Op. 106 and 110, which 
are in fugal form; and that of Tschaikowsky’s “ Pathetic ” 
Symphony, which is a slow movement (“ Adagio lamentoso ”).* 
With regard to the choice of keys for the various movements of 
a sonata or symphony, there is little to be said, save that the first 
and last of these will be in the Tonic key, as 
er Seta S a matter of course, although the mode (major 
movements. or minor) may vary; the slow movement being 
usually in a key that is in some more or less 
close relationship to that Tonic. When four movements are 
included in the work, the additional one—Minuet and Trio, or 
Scherzo and Trio—coming as a rule between the slow movement 
and the Finale, is generally in the same Tonic as the first and 
last movements. This is invariably the case in Beethoven’s 
Sonatas for the Pianoforte; but in the String Quartet in F 
(Op. 59, No. 1), the Scherzo is in the Sub-dominant key ; in the 
Quartet in E flat (Op. 74), it is in the relative minor ; and in the 
Symphony in A (No. 7), it is in the key a minor 6th above the 
Tonic (z.e., F major). Brahms occasionally chooses for his middle 
movements keys somewhat remote from his original Tonic For 
example, the slow movement of his First Symphony, in C minor, 
is in £ major, that of the D major Symphony (No. 2) in B major, 
while his Third Symphony (in F) has the Scherzo in C minor. 
The tendency since Beethoven has been in the direction of 
ose ecareh | a greater latitude in the choice of keys, and 
we find at times the extreme of freedom 
in AR haa indulged in as, for instance, in the case of 
Dvorak’s “‘ New World” Symphony, where the 
beautiful ‘‘ Largo,” immediately succeeding the first movement in 
E minor, appears in D flat major. 
When, as sometimes happens, a work on the lines of a sonata 
contains only ¢wo movements, as do several of Mozart’s Sonatas 
for Piano and Violin, and also a few works of 
Sonatas intwO Beethoven (notably the two Pianoforte Sonatas 
movements. 5 : : : 
in G minor and G major, Op. 49; that in F, 
Op. 54, in F sharp, Op. 78, in E minor, Op. go, and in C minor, 
Op. 111), these are in almost all instances written in the same 
Tonic, although frequently one may be in the minor mode 
and the other in the major. On the rare occasions, such 
as in Schumann’s Symphony in E flat (No. 3) 
Five movements. and in Goldmark’s Symphony, “ Landliche 
Hochzeit,” when jive movements are introduced, 
the additional one will usually be in some fairly close relationship 
to the main key of the whole work. 


* The ‘‘ Finale” of Beethoven’s Symphony in D minor (No. 9) introduces 
solo voices and a chorus in addition to the orchestra. Z 
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From what has now been said, it will be gathered that the 
lines of structure set forth in this chapter form the basis not 
only of solo-sonatas, but of trios, quartets, quintets, &c., and 
also of the orchestral symphony. 

; To sum up: the chief points to be noted 
DA ge h Messy in connexion with these “cyclic” forms, as 

AM 3 es they are sometimes called*, are :— 

(i) That a work coming into this category must have at /eas¢ 
two distinct movements, in contrast to one another 
(usually three, or four). 

(ii) That one (at least) of these should be in what is technically 
known as Sonata-form, or First-movement form.t 

(iii) That a consistent arrangement of keys must be observed 
between the various movements, the employment of the 
same Tonic for the first and last of these being an 
essential feature of the scheme. 

(iv) That the most usual order of movements is as follows :— 
(a) An “ Allegro” in First-movement form; (4) a Slow- 
movement ; (¢c) a Minuet or Scherzo; (d) a “ Finale,” in 
Sonata-Rondo, or First-movement form. 

*.* This order is sometimes varied, the Scherzo (or Minuet) occasionally 
preceding the Slow-movement. (See for example Chopin’s Pianoforte 


Sonata in B flat minor, Beethoven’s Quartet in F, Op. 59, and 
Choral Symphony). 


(v) That a certain unity of style should be maintained through- 
out the entire work, so that no one part should strike 
the hearer as in any degree out of keeping with the rest. 


In conclusion: the complete Sonata or Symphony, with its 
diversity within unity, represents the highest point to which 
instrumental art has at present attained,—at 
The importance any rate, onthe “absolute” side.t Thecontrast 
of the design of character between the various movements, 
of the Sonata = and the different types of form used in their 
and Symphony. 3 : 
expression, are potent elements of interest 
which the greatest composers have not been 
slow to realize. These factors, added to that coherence of style 
observable in the best examples of the art, have rendered this 
particular structural plan the vehicle through which some of their 
noblest and most enduring work has been accomplished. 


* Professor Prout—‘‘ Applied Forms.” 

t To this there are one or two isolated exceptions, ¢.g., Beethoven’s 
Pianoforte Sonata in A flat (Op. 26), in which not one of the movements is in 
Sonata-form. 

t The question of form, in connexion with ‘‘ programme music,” is touch 
upon later, in Chapter XXVI. — : - 
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CHAPTER XX: 
FUGUE. 


ALTHOUGH it may very truly be said that the modern instrumental 
designs originate from the time when men began to realize with 
some degree of clearness the Harmonic aspect of music, with its 
possibilities of rhythm and colour, it is nevertheless true that the 
older “ contrapuntal” school had already evolved two important 
types of composition, which still exist as 
The Fugue art-forms to-day. These are the Fugue and the 
and Canon. C . . 
anon, both contrapuntal in their very nature, 
z.e., founded upon the idea of all the parts of the harmony being 
of equal importance, and of equal interest from the melodic 
—or “horizontal ”—standpoint. 

The peculiar characteristics of the essentially contrapuntal 
school of thought, as distinguished from those of the harmonic 
school which was its historical successor, will best be illustrated by 
two quotations :— 


1.—Contrapuntal School. 
J. S. BacH.—‘* Allemande” from English Suite in G minor. 
Allegro moderato. 


176. 
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Il.—Harmonic School. 
BEETHOVEN. —P. F. Sonata in C minor, Op. 13. 


It will be seen that, in Fig. 176, the interest of each individual 
“strand” of the part-writing is the chief concern, whereas in 
Fig. 177 the effect of the actual chords upon the one principal 
melody, in the production of special points of ‘tone-colour,” is 

the thing most clearly aimed at. Modern 
Modern music music has, however, wisely absorbed both the 
von harmonic contrapuntal (or polyphonic) and the harmonic 
contrapuntal. (or homophonic) elements, and they are now 

often so intimately woven together as to be in 
reality mutually dependent, and, as a consequence, somewhat 
difficult to think of apart from one another. 

Nevertheless, the two forms of composition, Fugue and Canon, 
remain in a very special sense contrapuntal, as they demand, 
as a Condition of their very existence, absolute independence of 
part-writing. With these points clearly grasped, their peculiar 
characteristics will be the more readily understood and 
appreciated. 

FUGUE. 


A Fugue may be described as an instrumental or vocal 
composition — contrapuntal in character — 
Pees of developed from one short, pithy theme, 
: called the sudject of the fugue. 
This subject, which frequently extends to no more than a 
few notes, ¢.g. :— 


178. 
The 
Subject. 


BacuH.—‘ Forty-eight,” Book I., No. 4. 
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is announced by a single voice,* unaccompanied (save in those 
rare instances where a vocal fugue has an independent orchestral 
accompaniment), and is immediately replied to at a different 
pitch by another voice, the first voice continuing with a counter- 
point in contrast to it. In its turn, the second voice passes on 
the theme to a thirdt—and so on, the earlier voices adding 
suitable counterpoint. The obvious simplicity of this sort of 
proceeding caused the fugal form to be one that very early in 
the history of the art appealed to men as the groundwork of their 
efforts in systematic composition. Not that the Fugue, as we know 
it in Bach (for instance), sprang full grown into existence as a 
result of this ; years, and even centuries, had to elapse before such 
fugal writing became the vehicle of real musical feeling, or even 
attained to anything approaching perfection of form. Bearing 
this in mind, it may be said that the Fugue is, if not the oldest, 
certainly one of the oldest, definite musical forms in existence, 
and still maintains its value as a medium for the display, not only 
of contrapuntal skill on the part of the composer, but of an 
intellectual and expressive power of no mean order. 

A fugue is frequently divided, for the purposes of analysis, 
into three parts, viz: (i) the Enunciation (or Exposition) ; (ii) the 
Middle (or modulatory) section, and (ili) the 
Final section. It must be said, though, that 
this division of the latter part of a fugue into 
Middle and Final sections is in many cases entirely impossible, as 
there is often little or nothing that in any way indicates such a 
separation of its parts as is implied thereby. In many of the 
fugues of Bach this is notably the case. } 


Design of 
a Fugue. 


I.—TueE ENUNCIATION, OR EXPOSITION. 


This part of the fugue extends normally to the point at which 
all the voices for which the fugue is written have entered once, § 
; and comprises, therefore, the statement of 
eulese and the Subject and its Answer. The Subject, 
3 announced by the first voice—almost without 
exception in the key of the Tonic—is at once succeeded by the 
Answer, given out by the second voice, in the key of the 
Dominant. The third voice then enters with the Subject in its 
original key, the fourth (if the fugue be written for four voices) 
having the Answer again, in the Dominant. If more voices are 


* The word ‘‘ voice” is here used to denote a single part of the harmony, 
whether vocal or instrumental. 

+ It should here be said that fugues may be written for three, four, or any 
greater number of voices, and that there are even a few instances of fugues in 
two parts only. (See Bach, ‘‘ Wohltemperirtes Clavier,” Book I., No. 10.) 

t See particularly Nos. 2 and 3 in Book II. of the ‘‘ Forty-eight.” 

§ Exceptions to this will be referred to later (page 212.) 
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concerned, they continue on the same principle of alternation 
between Subject and Answer, and Tonic and Dominant. 

Frequently the Answer is the exact transposition of the Subject 
a perfect 5th higher (or a perfect 4th lower) into the Dominant 
key, and is then called a Read (z.e. exact) Answer :— 


MENDELSSOHN.—Fugue in D, for 
Subject. P. F., Op. 35, No. 


179. 


but sometimes certain modifications occur therein, by which the 
actual shape of the Subject undergoes a slight 
change, when it appears as the Answer. 
When this is the case, the Answer is termed 
Tonal. A Tonal Answer is generally met with under the 
following conditions :— 
(i) When the Subject begins on the Dominant of the Scale ; 
(ii) When the Subject skips, particularly near its commence- 
ment, from Tonic to Dominant (even, occasionally, with 
the 3rd of the scale intervening) ; 

(ili) When the Subject modulates, during its course, to the 

key of the Dominant. 

When either the first or second of these conditions obtains, 
the Answer is usually framed in such a way as to allow the 
Dominant of the scale to be answered by the Zomzc of that scale, 
and not by the note a 5th higher, e.g. :— 


Real and 
Tonal Answers. 


(i) Subject beginning on Dominant ; 


Subject. x HANDEL.—‘‘ Messiah.” 


180. FP 
A] 


(ii) Subject skipping to Dominant from Tonic ; 
Subject. Bacu.—“‘ Forty-eight,” Book. I., No. 22. 
(2) 


181. 
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It is important to notice that it is rarely, if ever, more than the firs¢ 
Dominant in the course of the Subject that is answered tonally, 
all succeeding appearances of that note receiving ‘‘ real” answers, 
z.¢., being replied to by the corresponding degree of the Dominant 
key, as at (a) in Fig. 181. Moreover, tonal alterations such as 
have been spoken of never modify any of the other notes of the scale 
in the Answer ; these always hold the same position relative to the 
Dominant key as the corresponding notes of the Subject to the 
Tonic key. 


When the Subject modulates, during its course, to the key of 
Subject the Dominant, the Answer usually makes a 
modulating to return movement to the Tonic key at a similar 


Dominant key. _ point, ¢.g. :— 


BAcH.—“ Forty-eight,” Book. I., No. 7.: 


? SPEDE, = =~ — i — —- —_ eee as er 
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| oa ee” 
| Tonic key. | | Dominant key. | 
Answer. freee 


| Dominant key. | | Tonic key. | 


In the following example will be seen a modulation in the 
Subject to the Dominant and back to the Tonic. Consequently, 
in the Answer, the music proceeds from Dominant key to Tonic, 
and back again to Dominant. 


Subject. 


183. 


| Tonic key. | | Dominant key. _ 


*..* Moreover, where it is possible to regard the notes of a modulating 
Subject as belonging either to the Tonic ov the Dominant key (as 
is the case with the E in bar 1 of Fig.183, or the A and G in bar 2 
of the same example), the best Answer is usually obtained by 
thinking of them sooner rather than later in connexion with the 
on-coming key, whichever it may be. 
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When, at the outset of a fugue, the melody (or counterpoint) 
sung by the first voice against the second is also sung by the 
second against the third, and the third against 
the fourth, and so on, we have what is known as 
a Counter-Subject.* This is usually written in 
Double (or invertible) counterpoint, so as to be available for use 
either above or below the Subject or Answer, which it frequently 
accompanies throughout the entire fugue. It should also exhibit 
elements of contrast with the Subject. 


The Counter- 
Subject. 


Bacu.—“ Forty-eight,” Book I., No. 2. 


184, 
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* See page 214 (Double Fugue). 
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The above extract constitutes the entire Enunciation, or 
Exposition, of this fugue (which is in three parts only). One 
point remains to be noticed, viz: the passage 
in bars 5 and 6. It will be seen that it 
constitutes a sort of link between the end 
of the Answer and the beginning of the second appearance of the 
Subject. Such a link often occurs between any two entries ina 

fugal Exposition, and is termed a Codetta.* 
The Codetta. It is almost invariably founded upon some figure 

in either Subject or Counter-Subject (or both), 
and is akin to the Z/7sode to be described later. The term 
Codetta is usually restricted to the Enunciation section. 


The Enunciation 
or Exposition. 


II.—TuHe Mippie (or Moputatory) SEcrTIon. 
This part of the fugue follows on the conclusion of the 
Enunciation, and in it the composer introduces the Subject or 
Answer in, usually, Zeys other than that of the 
Middle entries.  Zonic.t These ‘‘middle entries ”—as they are 
often called—may occur singly or in groups, 
t.¢., the composer may allow one voice to sing the Subject or 
Answer, and then separate it from the following entry by a freer 
passage, called an Zpzsode ; or he may allow that 
Episodes. voice to be replied to a¢ once by another without 
the intervention of an Episode. (See page 265.) 
Both these courses are adopted in the majority of fugues ; 
the following passage will shew two “ middle entries” separated 

by an Episode :— 
Bacu.—“‘ Forty-eight,” Book I., No. 2. 
j First Middle entry of Subject (in Key of E flat.) 


a. | 
7. | @ ae | |[@gawe" TT #84 - Fy yh 
RTL FAT 


185. 


cures of Counter-Subject. 


* The use of this term here should not be confused with its employment in 
Sonata-form. 

+ The Tonic key, however, is occasionally used during the Middle Section, 
particularly in the course of very long fugues. No two successive entries in a 
fugue should be written in the same key. 
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Second Middle entry, 
(in key of G minor.) 


Examples of middle entries occurring in succession, without an 
Episode between, are to be met with in most fugues. As an 
instance of this, the entries in bars 12 to 16 of Bach’s Fugue in 
G minor (Book I., No. 16) may be cited as a particularly clear case 
in point. 

The Episode, it will be readily understood, is a valuable factor 
in the construction of a fugue ; for, by its means, not only is relief 
afforded from the otherwise incessant use of 
the Subject or Answer, but the necessary 
modulation between one entry and another is 
made possible in an easy and artistic way. (See above example.) 
The Episodes of a fugue are nearly always based upon figures 
in the Subject or the Counter-Subject, and, as will be seen 
on reference to Fig. 185, often consist of sequential treatment 
of such figures.* 

When the composer desires to draw his fugue to a conclusion, 
he prepares the way for a return to the original key, and so 
reaches a climax in :— 


Uses of 
Episodes. 


III.—Tue FInau SEcTION. 


This section (when it is possible to mark it off as a separate 
portion of the fugue) is usually signalized by an entry (or entries) 
of the Subject or Answer in the Tonic key, 

Stretto. and is frequently enriched by an example of 
Stretto, t.¢., a “ drawing-together” of the 

Subject and Answer at a closer distance of time than on their first 


* It should be said that there is no rule prescribing either the exact number 
of ‘‘ middle entries” in a fugue, or the number of its Episodes. Some few 
fugues have no Episodes, ¢.g., No. 1 of Bach’s ‘‘ Forty-eight.” 
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presentation.* The following examples will illustrate this ; they 
are here written in “open score,” for the sake of clearness :— 


BACH.—Stretto from Fugue in G minor, Book I., No. 16. 


186. 


187. 


[ra\ 2 | 
(S72 [7 a 
hs MAL 
[een 


* This may be done a¢ any interval—not of necessity the 5th above or 4th 
below, as at the opening of a fugue. The imitating voice, too, frequently 
brings in the theme in a modified form. (See Bass part of Fig. 186, and 
Second Soprano and Tenor parts of Fig. 187.) 

+ The Subject and Answer of this fugue are quoted on pages 206 and 207. 
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When, as in Fig. 186, the total number of voices is not 

employed in the Stretto, it is said to be a Partial Stretto ; when, 

on the other hand, as in Fig. 187, a@// the 

Partial and ~~ ——s voices are thus brought together, the result 

Lomplate Stpettls oie 4 Complete Stretto. It will not escape 

observation that, in Fig. 186, the last voice concerned, viz: the 
bass, does not carry the Subject to its full length. 

The usual place for a Stretto is—as has been said—in the latter 
part of a fugue, where the successive entries of the Subject at a 
close distance of time impart a sense of excitement and stimulus 
which is often heightened by the Stretto being written over a 
Dominant Pedal-bass. Instances are not wanting, however, of 
Stretti occurring in the earlier sections. (See particularly Bach’s 
‘*Wohltemperirtes Clavier,” Book I., Nos. 1 and 11.) 

The Coda to a fugue may be said to 

Coda. begin after the conclusion of the last entry 
of the Subject or Answer in the Tonic key, 

from which it rarely departs to any appreciable extent. (See 


page 265.) 


OTHER FEATURES OCCASIONALLY MET WITH IN 
FUGAL WRITING. 


It sometimes happens that, at the conclusion of the Enunciation, 
an extension of this portion of the fugue is to be met with, in the 
shape of either— 

(i) An extra (or “ redundant”) entry of the first voice, or— 

(ii) A Counter-Exposition. 

The extra, or “redundant,” entry is an additional appearance 
of the first voice, for the purpose of allowing that voice to sing the 

Subject with the Counter-Subject against it— 


The extra, a ding which is clearly i ibl 
proceeding which is clearly impossible at the 
aes very outset of the fugue. Instances of such 


additional entries may be found in, amongst 
others, Nos. 3 and 21 of the first book of Bach’s ‘‘ Wohltem- 
perirtes Clavier.” It should be observed that the real object of 
the “redundant” entry is to shew the Counter-Subject in its 
inverted form, i.¢., on the opposite side of the Subject to that 
shewn in the normal Exposition. Consequently, this extra entry is 
appropriately fouid in those fugues in which the Subject is given 
out at first by an ousside voice (4.¢., either treble or bass), and in 
which the voices enter in order of pitch. 

The Counter-E-xposition isa second Exposition, at the conclusion 
of the first, in which the voices enter in a different order, and in 
which the Answer is sung by the voice that 
before had the Subject, and wice versd, the 
Tonic and Dominant keys being maintained 
as in the first Exposition, A Counter-Exposition may be partial 


The Counter- 
Exposition. 
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or complete. It is partial when the total number of voices is not 
used—where, ¢.g., only three out of a possible 


ead nt or four are employed; it is complete when, on 
come the contrary, a// the voices participate. An 
Exposition. instance of the former is to hand in Fugue 


No. 23 in the second book of Bach’s “ Forty- 
eight,” and of the latter in No. 11 in the rst book.* 

It should be noticed that the normal, or ordinary, Exposition 
or Enunciation is sometimes separated from either the “ extra” 
entry, or the Counter-Exposition, by an Episode. When such is 
the case, care must be taken to avoid confusing either of these 
with the first entry of the middle section of the fugue. A good 
test to apply is that of key. The first middle entry will almost 
invariably be 7m a key other than those used in the Enunciation ; 
therefore, if the debatable entry is still in the Tonic or Dominant 
key, it will be either an “extra” entry, or the commencement of a 
Counter-Exposition, the first middle entry occurring later. 

The devices known as Augmentation and 
Augmentation, Diminution are used at times inthedevelopment 
Diminution of a fugue. They consist of appearances of 
and Inverse . ‘ : 
Movement. either Subject or Answer in notes of greater 
or less length than on its first presentation. 
When a Subject is treated by Jnverse movement (or Inversion), 
each interval in the subject is answered in the opposite direction. 
The following examples will make these points clear :— 


Bacu.—“ Forty-eight,” Book II., No. 2. 
(Original form of Subject.) 


Subject in Augmentation in middle voice, combined with original 
form in Treble, and inverted form in Bass. 


Bacu.—‘‘ Forty-eight, ” Book II., No. 9. 
(Original form of Subject.) 


* A Counter-Exposition in which the Subject and Answer appear dy 
inversion is to be found in Fugue No. 15 of the 1st book. 
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Subject in Diminution in Treble and Alto (in Stretto). 


A Double Fugue is a fugue with two subjects. These are 
frequently announced fogether, as in Handel’s Fugue in F sharp 
minor, in the Sixth Harpsichord Suite, and 
xe Double the chorus “ We Worship God,” in the same 
PERC: master’s “Judas Maccabzus”; but sometimes 
the second subject is not brought in until a later point, and then 
worked together with the first, as in Bach’s Organ Fugue in 
C minor, commencing— 


-e- oe 


The second subject is sometimes termed the Counter-Subject, by 
which an unfortunate confusion is created with the true Counter- 
Subject spoken of on page 208. 

A Jughetta is, as its name implies, a diminutive fugue, in 

which, particularly, the middle section is much 
Cone Er bes 3 shortened, or even omitted altogether. 

: The term /ugato (=fugued) is used to 
describe passages in which the style of a fugal exposition is 
suggested—as regards the successive entry of parts in imitation,— 
but in which the strict laws as to the intervals of reply are not 
of necessity observed. The opening of the slow movement of 
Beethoven’s 1st Symphony is written on this plan. 

The fugal form enters into many classes of composition. 
Its most appropriate place, perhaps, is in Oratorios, Masses, and 
other works where its somewhat austere and 
dignified style fits in with a similar feeling 
in the words to which the music is set. 

It is manifestly impossible to quote adequately from the very 
large number of fine fugues occurring in such works from the 
time of Bach and Handel onwards; but it may not be without 
interest if a few of these are mentioned here. It should be borne 
in mind, though, that the fugal movements referred to hereunder 
are taken more or less at random from some of the most 
well-known writings, and that theirenumeration is by no means 
to be regarded as implying that others equally fine are not to 
be found with comparative ease by those who will take the 
trouble to look for them :— 


Concluding 
Remarks. 
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(i) “ Kyrie eleison,” “Credo,” &c., in Mass 


4 in B minor ... nf es sve Jars Bach, 
(ii) “Through Jesus Christ, Amen” (God’s 

= time is best”) (double fugue) jue Jeo: bach, 
(iii) “ He trusted in God,” and “ Amen,” from 


: o Messtahviess os aa ... Handel. 
(iv) “ Egypt was glad” (fugue by inversion) 
and “TI will exalt Him” (close reply), 
from “Israelin Egypt” ... ase 
(v) “Glory to His name for ever” (double 
fugue), from “Creation” ... vos, gE LavOR, 


Handel. 


(vi) “ Kyrie,” from Requiem (double fugue) Mozart. 
(vii) ‘‘Cum Sancto Spiritu,” from Mass inC... Beethoven. 
(viii) “Et vitam venturi” (double fugue), from 
MassinD ... ee ae ... Beethoven. 
(ix) “Thine is the Kingdom,” from “Last 


Judgment” ... ss ed soe DONT, 

(x) “Lord our Creator,” from “Elijah” ... Mendelssohn. 

(xi) “ Praised be the Lord,” from 42nd Psalm Mendelssohn. 

(xii) ‘ But the righteous souls” (Requiem) .... Brahms. 

Masterly examples will also be found in secular works such as 
Mozart’s Overture to ‘“ Die Zauberfléte” (combined with Sonata- 
form); the last movement of the same master’s “ Jupiter ” 
Symphony (where five distinct subjects are combined in the 
Coda) ; Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonatas in B flat (Op. 106) and 
A flat (Op. 110); Mendelssohn’s Preludes and Fugues for the 
Organ, and his Six Preludes and Fugues for the Pianoforte 
(Op. 35); Brahms’ Variations on a theme by Handel; César 
Franck’s “ Prelude, Choral, and Fugue,” &c., &c. An excellent 
instance of a fugue in Opera—in a humorous situation—is to be 
met with in Verdi’s “ Falstaff,” to the words “Jesting is man’s 
vocation.” 


CHAP EERX0 
CANON. 


A Canon is a composition (or a portion of a composition) in 
which the idea is that of the strict imitation, throughout, of a 
melody announced by one voice or instrument, 
es of by another (or others), at a given distance of 
vad time and at a specified interval. For example : 
the following passage is treated “ canonically” at the 8ve below, 
#.e., the imitative part begins an 8ve below the corresponding 
note of the announcing part :— 
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191. BEETHOVEN.—Symphony in BP, No. 4. 
Clarinet. 


Canonic imitation may be at any interval (8ve, 4th, 5th, &c.), 
but that in the 8ve (above or below) is decidedly the most 
frequently used. 

When (as in the above passage) fwo parts only are concerned, 
and there is only ome melody to be imitated, the Canon is said to 
be 2 in 1; when there are three parts and still only one melody 
to be imitated, as in Fig. 192, the Canon would be described as 
3 in 1 :— 


WILLIAM ByrD (1538-1623).—‘* Non nobis, Domine.” 


If, however, as in Fig. 193, there are four parts, two of 
which imitate ‘wo distinct melodies, we have a Canon 4 in 2— 
and so on :— 


PURCELL (1658-1695). 
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Canons are of two kinds, Finite and Infinite. A Finite Canon 
is one which is brought to a close by the 


ed voices leaving off—as they began—one after 
the other, e.g. :— 


BEETHOVEN.—Variations in EP, Op. 35. 


2s Ud Say 
= 4) ee ee 
SS GEG 2A al a ee) a 


194, 


or by the addition of a short Coda, formed by the earlier 
voice, or voices, continuing with a few notes not intended to be 
imitated, e.g. :— 


MozartT.—Serenade in C minor. 


By an Jnfinite Canon is meant a Canon in which the music 
returns uninterruptedly to the beginning, without interfering with 
the continuously strict imitation, asin the following example :— 


ScHUMANN.—“ Canonisches Liedchen” (Ist part). 


196. 
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Recommencement 


of melody. 
3 = 8. 


The above extract also well illustrates the addition of mon- 
canonic parts accompanying those in Canon. ‘These extra parts 
are here printed in smaller type, for the sake of clearness. 
Similar enrichment of the harmony takes place in the Canon 
from Mozart’s Serenade (Fig. 195). 

Canons used frequently to be written in 

Rose Canonie contrary motion, i.¢., where the movement of 

soar the imitating part is in the opposite direction 
to that of the announcing part, e.g. :— 


CLEMENTI.—‘ Gradus ad Parnassum.” 


Oe 7 
sap it ¢) = 
2S a “Ee a 
iS ey BS ae ee, a 
yee ey za 


. Pr Se ey a as 


or by Augmentation or Diminution, in which the imitating voice 
proceeds in notes either double, or half, the length of those 
in the “ model,” as the case might be. Ingenious in construction 
as they undoubtedly often were, these varieties of canonic writing 
served little or no artistic purpose ; and, fortunately, composers 
now-a-days waste little or no time over such purely mechanical 
exercises.* They are mentioned here merely as an illustration of 
the sort of thing that appealed very largely to a certain type of 
musical mind in the past. 

The judicious use of canonic imitation incidentally, in the 
course of a freer movement, is often of the highest effect, and the 
great masters have not been slow to appreciate the possibilities of 
interest that may be awakened by its artistic employment. 


* A still more futile device was the ‘Canon Cancrizans,” or Canon ‘per 
recte et retro,” in which the model is imitated by the answering voice beginning 
at the end, and working backwards, note for note ! 
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It now remains to notice a species of Canon that was formerly 
very popular, and that even now is often to be met with, viz: the 
Round. This is virtually a Canon in the 
The Round. unison, “in which one voice sings a short 
complete melody, which is then sung by a 
second voice, the first voice proceeding to another accompanying 
melody : when both have concluded, the third commences the 
first melody, the second voice proceeds to the second melody, and 
the first voice to a third melody, and so on; all the voices 
singing all the melodies in succession, round and round, for an 
indefinite number of times.”* 
The following is a well-known and particularly good specimen 
of a Round :— 


198. WILLIAM Haygs (1707-1777).—‘* Wind, gentle evergreen.” 


Rounds are rarely written out i” extenso,; a figure is placed 
at the end of each part to indicate the line to which that voice is 
to proceed at the conclusion of each strain of melody. Rounds 
were, at one time, often set to words depending for most of their 
point “upon the placing of the syllables in such a way that, while 
one set of words was being sung, other words were . oe, 

suggested to the hearers’ ears.” + They were 
The Catch. then called Catches, and were made the vehicle 

of a play upon words and, at times, of “the 
conveyance of ideas it was better not to print.”t 


* H. ©. Banister, ‘* Music.” 
+ J. A. Fuller-Maitland, ‘‘ Oxford History of Music,” Vol. IV. 
t Lied. 
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CHAPTERY AXE: 


I—THE SYMPHONY. II.—THE OVERTURE. 
III.—CONCERTED CHAMBER-MUSIC. 


I.—THE SYMPHONY. 


THE terms Symphony, Concerto, and Overture, although now- 
a-days representing distinct art-forms, were, in the early days of 

instrumental music, used indifferently to express 
ee one and the same idea—merely that of a 
terms. y composition for a body of instruments, or even 

for one instrument alone.* In this connexion, 
too, the word Sonata is frequently employed, so that it may be 
said that these terms often expressed little more than an effort to 
distinguish instrumental from vocal composition. 

The word Symphony was used in the early operas to signify 
the ‘“ritornelli,” or instrumental introductions and interludes 
occurring from time to time during their 
course. One of the very earliest instances 
of such a “symphony” is to be found in 
Peri’s “ Euridice,” written and performed in Florence in 1600. 

Gradually, longer instrumental pieces were introduced, and 
that which preceded the operat became in a special sense entitled 
the “Symphony.” From the early experiments in this direction 
two forms emerged, viz: (i) the French Overture, and (ii) the 
Italian Overture, the difference between which will best be 
discerned by the following diagram :— 


Origin of 
Symphony. 


FRENCH OVERTURE. ITALIAN OVERTURE. 


I. Slow Introduction of a dignified |} I. An ‘‘ Allegro,” sometimes fugal. 


character. . 
II. A more or less expressive slow 


II. An “Allegro,” often fugal in style. Interlude. 
III, Astately dance, such asa Minuet. | III. A final quick movement. 


Both the French Overture, of which Jean Baptiste Lulli (1633- 
1687) was the accredited inventor, and the Italian Overture, in 
whose early development Alessandro Scarlatti (1659-1725) bore 
an honoured part, were usually written for a band of stringed 
instruments, to which were occasionally added trumpets and 
drums. 


* Bach, in his Solo Partita (No. 2) in C minor, designates the opening 
movement, ‘‘Sinfonie”; whereas in that in D major (No. 4), the corresponding 
movement is entitled ‘‘ Ouverture.” 

+ The ‘‘ Sinfonia avanti l’overa.” 
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In the course of time these early “Symphonies” or “‘Overtures” 
came to be played apart from the operas, and, as soon 
Tencseancst as they assumed an independent existence, 
Svinphonias composers began to lavish more care upon 

them. From this dates the first serious laying 
of the foundations of the modern symphony of Haydn and his 
successors ; and, as will be seen on reference to the above schemes 
of design, it was the Italian overture that was destined to furnish 
the model for the art-work of later masters—so far as the order of 
movements was concerned.* The form of the 
& individual movements, from being either loosely 
fugal, or based on dance-tunes, gradually 
became more coherent, and by degrees (as is shewn in dealing with 
the historical development of Sonata-form in Chapter XXV.) the 
ceaseless flow of somewhat indefinite melodic and contrapuntal 
figuration assumed the more clearly marked character of actual 
subjects—in the modern sense of the term—which were eventually 
used in contrast to one another in the course of the same 
movement. 

Among the early 18th century writers of symphonies may be 
mentioned J. Christian Bach, Karl Friedrich Abel,t G. C. 
Wagenseil, and Karl Stamitz, who, in a measure, prepared the way 
for Haydn, the real ‘‘ Father of the Symphony.” Space forbids our 

tracing the historical progress of the symphony 

abe Sy, zephony. in detail; it must suffice to say that, with Haydn 
and Moet and Mozart, the four-movement plan spoken 
of in connexion with the treatment of the 

Sonata as a whole, in Chapter XIX., came to be very generally— 
though not exclusively—adopted, and the form of the individual 
movements to approximate in all essential details to that of the 
Sonata. With both the great masters mentioned above, too, the 
treatment of the orchestra became an object of far greater care, 
and the art of orchestral colouring advanced by leaps and bounds 
through their keener realization of the peculiar tone-qualities of 
the various instruments. By the time of 

a pene Beethoven, therefore, we find (i) the form of 
yApAOny the Symphony definitely established, and (ii) the 
science of orchestration permanently recognized as a powerful 
and necessary element in the designing of such awork. Although, 
as has just been said, Beethoven found the form practically settled, 
it was left for him to infuse into it that wealth of sentiment and 


* J. S. Bach, in his orchestral suites (which he himself calls overtures), 
follows the French model ; whereas his concertos are mostly on the Italian 
plan of A. Scarlatti. Asa particularly good instance of the French Overture 
form, see the Overture to Handel’s ‘‘ Samson.” 

+ The author of this present volume recently unearthed a vigorous little 
symphony by Abel in the library of the Royal Academy of Music, scored for 
strings, two oboes, and twohorns. The first movement of this work, especially, 
has a decided ‘‘go” about it, and the lines of Sonata-form are clearly 
discernible. 


Form becomin 
more definite, 
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nobility of purpose so intimately associated with his name. In 
doing this, he was compelled to stretch the form of his 
predecessors ; the nature of his ideas demanded a fulness and a 
luxuriance of expression hitherto undreamt of. The truth of this 
fact will be abundantly proved by a comparison of the mere szze 
of an average symphony of Haydn or Mozart with, say, the 
“Eroica,” or the Symphony in A, of Beethoven. One sees 
also, almost at a glance, that there is a whole world of difference 
in temper and feeling between the one and the other, although 
the form exhibits no more than the natural expansion that results 
from the changed character of the ideas, of which that form is the 
vehicle. * 
In the Symphony in D Minor (No. 9), usually entitled the 
“Choral,” Beethoven adopted the course (for which there was 
- 5 then no precedent) of introducing in the last 
Srughoee movement—which is a setting of Schiller’s 
“Ode to Joy ”—a chorus and a quartet of solo 
voices in addition to the usual orchestral force. The form of this 
movement (or, rather, chain of movements) is hardly reducible to 
any of the usual designs ; it is largely an elaborate development 
of a wonderful tune first given out by the ’cellos and basses 
of the orchestra, as follows :— 


1. fe 
Allegro assat | 


and contains writing for the solo voices and chorus of considerable 
elaboration and extreme difficulty, in which, too, passages of 
recitative occur for the baritone voice. Whatever may be the 
attitude of individual listeners towards this remarkable and, at 
times, enigmatical movement, it is still a fact that this Symphony, 
in its sense of superb zmmmenstty, remains the most colossal work 
of its class in existence. 

The Symphonies of Schubert, full of beauty though they 
are (especially the two lovely movements constituting the 
5 : “Unfinished ”), in reality contribute nothing 

ehubert’s e : 1 = . 
Symphonies. of importance in actual form—save occasional 
points of faulty balancet ; consequently, in a 
volume such as the present, there is little to be said concerning them. 


* It is a noteworthy fact that there is hardly a single feature in the form of 
Beethoven’s movements that had not been previously suggested in the works 
of Haydn and Mozart. Two things that are usually regarded as inventions of 
Beethoven, viz.: the Coda and the form known as the Sonata-Rondo, 
are really not attributable in the first place to him at all, being clearly 
foreshadowed in the works of his immediate predecessors. It is, nevertheless, 
true that these particular factors of design, like so many others, received their 
highest expression in his writings. 

+ Witness the wearisome repetitions in his noble C major Symphony 
(No. 7). The form of the ‘‘ Unfinished” Symphony is, unlike the majority 
of Schubert’s larger instrumental works, well-nigh perfect. 
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Amongst later Symphonies, those of Ludwig Spohr must be 
mentioned in passing, particularly the once-popular ‘“ Weihe der 
Tone” (“The Power of Sound”). Mendelssohn’s “ Italian” 
Shohe and and “Scotch” Symphonies (largely impressions 

‘endelssohn. of their author’s sojourns in Italy and Scotland) 

add but little that is new to the symphonic 
design, with the exception that in the former the last movement 
is a species of ‘‘Saltarello” (an Italian dance), and that in the 
latter the Scherzo—in Sonata-form—is permeated with a distinctly 
“local colour,” its subjects having a decided Scotch lilt. The 
Coda to the last movement of this work introduces material 
not previously heard in its course, and, in the present writer’s 
opinion, comes, with its somewhat square phrases, rather in the 
nature of an anti-climax after the vigour and rhythmic life of the 
preceding pages. 

In Schumann’s four symphonies we come across certain 
departures from the usual forms. One of these has already been 

mentioned (page 165), viz: the construction 
Schumann. of the Coda—as in Mendelssohn’s ‘ Scotch” 

Symphony, just alluded to—from entirely new 
matter. This will be seen in the first movement of the 1st 
Symphony, in B flat, and in the last movement of No. 2 in C. 
Other features are: (i) The use of ¢wo trios in Symphonies 1 and 2, 
and (ii) The linking of the whole work together in conception by 
the recurrence of the same idea in different movements, as, for 
instance, the re-introduction of the principal theme of the 
“ Adagio” of the Symphony in C— 


in the last movement, thus :— 


Allegro molto vivace. 
&e. 
. I | 


and also by “ inversion ” :— 


C2 


This proceeding has also been followed by Brahms, who, in his 
Symphony in D, brings in the theme of the 
Allegretto— 


Brahms. 


201. 
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in the Trio, thus transformed in character * :— 


In Brahms the “classical” symphony has perhaps found its 
most distinguished latter-day exponent, one whose works have 
been conceived in a direct line of succession from Beethoven 
and Schumann as regards their adherence to the linés of 
“abstract” music, as distinguished from music with a programme, 
z.¢.. music intended to convey to the listener’s mind definite 
poetical ideas outside the music ttself, or even to conjure up a 
picture of things still more concrete and material. 

Of the directions in which symphonic writing has been pursued 
by the more immediately modern masters, and of the ways in 
which it has been influenced by “ programme,” there will be 
occasion to speak more fully in the final chapter of this volume. 


II.—THE OVERTURE. 


A few words must now be said about the Overture. Originally 
indefinite in its application, as was shewn above (page 220), the 
word has since been narrowed down in meaning, and is now 
confined to a single movement for the orchestra, used sometimes 

as a prelude to an opera or an oratorio (¢.g., 
pecra. ane the overtures to Mozart’s “ Figaro” and “Don 
Overtures. Giovanni”; Beethoven’s “ Fidelio,” and the 

three ‘‘ Leonora” overtures; Weber’s ‘“ Der 
Freischiitz” and “Oberon”; Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul” and 
“Elijah”; Wagner’s “‘Tannhauser” and “Meistersinger ” ; &c., &c.), 
or sometimes as a concert-piece pure and simple 
(e.g., Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hebrides” and “ Fair 
Melusina”; Berlioz’ ‘Carnaval Romain”; 
Sterndale Bennett’s ‘Paradise and the Peri”; Brahms’ 
‘“* Akademisches Fest”; Wagner’s “Eine Faust Ouvertiire” ; 
Sullivan’s “In Memoriam”; Mackenzie’s ‘“ Britannia”; Elgar’s 
“In the South”; Tschaikowsky’s “1812,” &c., &c.). Overtures 
in this latter category are usually termed Concert-overtures, and 
are most frequently cast in Sonata-form (without the “repeat” of 
the Exposition), preceded as often as not by a slow introduction. 

When an overture is used as the prelude to an opera or an 
oratorio its form is more variable. ‘The older masters, like 

Mozart, Beethoven and Weber, almost always 
Form of Opera used Sonata-Form; but even then modifica- 
or Ua torlo tions appear from time to time. For example, 
variable. Weber, in his “‘Euryanthe” overture, introduces 
a short slow movement for muted strings just 
before the Development section, while in many instances 


Concert- 
Overtures. 


* More will be said on the subject of such Transformations in Chapters XXIII. 
and XXVI. 
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composers have left the overture in reality incomplete, allowing it 
to run without break into the first scene of the opera or the first 
number of the oratorio. (See, for example, Mozart’s “ Don 
Giovanni,” Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” and Wagner’s “ Meistersinger.”) 

Moreover, themes used in the course of the overture were often 
associated with particular situations in the operas,* and, in the 
works of the weaker opera-writers, the overture itself was little 
more than a string of tunes from the opera, put together with 
little attempt at artistic shape. Occasionally, though, as in the 
case of Heérold’s “Zampa,” the result is effective, and even 
brilliant.t 

Modern composers—notably Wagner in “ Lohengrin,” &c.— 
prefer at times to preface their operas and oratorios with a 
shorter and less developed movement, in the 
shape of a Pre/ude (German, “ Vorspiel”) which 
may do little more than “set the tone” of the 
succeeding work, or may present for the first time certain 
themes that are to be heard later on in connexion with particular 
dramatic situations, or even in association with individual persons 
or ideas. Of such pieces as these the Preludes to Wagner’s 
“Tristan und Isolde” and “ Parsifal” stand forth as commanding 
examples—perfect in their fulfilment of the purpose for which 
they were designed and, free though they are as to their form, 
absolutely satisfactory in that sense of symmetry and truthfulness 
that unmistakably stamps them as original and noble works of art. 


The Prelude, or 
** Vorspiel.” 


III.—ConcerRTED CHAMBER-MUSIC. 


It will be well to state, at the outset of a brief consideration of 
Concerted Chamber-Music, that the term is applied now-a-days to 
works written for two or more so/o instruments 

ee is in combination, and is thus used in contra- 
* distinction to works like the Symphony, 

Overture, Concerto, &c., in which many of the individual “ parts” 
of the harmony are doubled, i.e, played by more than one 
instrument of the same class. For example, one of Haydn’s or 
Beethoven’s quartets for first and second violins, viola and 
violoncello, would be always executed by four szng/e players; on the 
other hand, each of the string-parts of one of these same masters’ 
symphonies—although similarly grouped—would be rendered in 
actual performance by several players. In a large orchestra there 
are often as many as 14 or 16 first violins, an almost equal 
number of second violins, 8 violas, and 8 or 10 violoncellos, 


* Karly instances of this are to be found in some of Weber’s opera-overtures, 
notably ‘‘ Der Freischiitz” and ‘‘ Oberon.” 

+ A superb instance of this type of overture, in which every detail is carried 
out with consummate mastery, is that to Wagner’s ‘‘ Meistersinger.”’ 
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with nearly as many double-basses as the foundation to the 
whole.* 

The expression ‘concerted ” is often applied to vocal music for 
a combination of solo voices, but we are here concerned with its 
use in connexion with instruments. In this way it is used to 
include all such works as sonatas in which the pianoforte is 
associated with the violin, violoncello, &c., trios, quartets, quintets, 
sextets, septets, octets, and nonets for stringed- or wind-instruments 
(with or without the piano), or for any combination of strings and 
wind—always so long as there is only one player to a part. 

The idea of thus combining single instruments may be said to 
date back practically to the time when instrumental art began to 

: ‘ _ assume a separate existence apart from vocal 
Historical origin music, .. (roughly), about the early part of 
of Chamber- . . 

Music. the 17th century. At that time it was the 

custom for wealthy amateurs to possess “‘ chests 
of viols,”t and in England the madrigals and other vocal pieces 
of the time used to be printed as “apt for voyces or for 
viols.” Here, undoubtedly, was the germ of the later concerted 
instrumental music, the balance of favour—even when the violin- 
family began to supplaat the older viols—leaning for some 
considerable time towards the ¢vzo, in the shape of a combination 
of two violins and bass. Of compositions for this particular 
group of instruments there are many examples in the writings of 
Corelli, Vitali, Tartini, Purcell, and others. 

It was not until the time of Haydn that the viola was finally 

admitted to a position of equal importance with the violins 

and the violoncello, and that the modern 
The String- string-quartet was definitely established as a 
Quartet. , 

permanent art-work. Since that time almost 
every composer of note has enriched the art of music with worthy 
examples of quartet-writing. Amongst these the names of Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann and 
Brahms stand forth conspicuously, although good work has also 
been done by other composers of lesser mark, including Luigi 
Boccherini (1740-1805) and, later, by Ludwig Spohr who, although 
his quartets and other writings are too full of his own peculiar 
harmonic mannerisms to be placed in the first rank, yet did 
much to enlarge the scope of the technical possibilities of string- 
writing. 

As this volume is not a history of the musical art, it is impossible 
to do more here than refer the reader to such interesting works as 
“The Art of Music,” by Sir Hubert Parry, and the “ Oxford History 
of Music” (particularly Vols. IV., V. and VI.), in which he will 


* The wind-instruments in an orchestra are not, save on rare occasions, 
*© doubled” in this way. 

+ A ‘chest of viols” contained, as a rule, two treble viols, two tenors, and 
two bass viols. Mace (1613-1709) in his quaint ‘* Musick’s Monuments,” 
recommends this number as being ‘‘ the properest instruments for a consort.” 
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find much important information as to the historical development 
of the Quartet and its blood-relations, the Trio, Quintet, &c.* 

As regards the form of such works,+ the four-movement plan 
spoken of in Chapter XIX. in connexion with the Sonata, &c., 
Thee orc established itself definitely in the time of 
Quartet, &e © Haydn, and has continued ever since as the 

a normal type, the sequence of movements being 
virtually the same as in the Sonata and Symphony. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE CONCERTO. 


It was said at the beginning of Chapter XXII. that the term 
Concerto was first used as expressive of practically the same idea 
of instrumental composition as the terms Symphony and Overture 
—in other words, that it was employed to describe, for the most 
part, pieces for several instruments played together. This loose 

application of the word Concerto continued 
batts pee A throughout the 17th and early 18th centuries, 
Concerto. and we find that Bach describes as concertos, 

at various times, works for stringed-orchestra 
only, for stringed-orchestra with parts for one or more solo 
instruments, or even for chorus.{ Some of Handel’s concertos 
had parts for two violins and a violoncello (entitled the 
“concertino”), which were used in contrast to the full com- 
plement of the stringed-orchestra (the “concerto grosso”), thus 
foreshadowing the more modern idea. The form of these works, 
though, was very variable, and it was not until the time of Mozart 
that the concerto definitely assumed the shape with which we are 
now familiar, viz: that of a work (usually of 
the dimensions of a sonata) for a  solo- 
instrument, with orchestral accompaniment.§ 
‘The concertos of Mozart and his immediate successors are mostly 


Modern use 
of term. 


* These remarks upon concerted chamber-music would not be complete 
without reference to the many interesting works in this department contributed 
by Smetana, Dvorak, Tschaikowsky, Grieg, St. Saéns, Glazounow, Villiers 
Stanford, Claude Debussy and others. d 

+ It should be remembered that these ‘‘ concerted ” pieces are in reality 
sonatas for particular combinations of instruments. (See page I15.) 

t The opening choruses of some of his Church Cantatas are entitled 
Concertos.” His so-called ‘‘ Italian Concerto” in F is a piece written for 
the clavichord, and is more like a solo-sonata. ‘ 

§ Occasionally, concertos are written for more than one solo-instrument, 
with orchestral accompaniment. To say nothing of those by Bach and 
Handel, Mozart wrote one for two pianofortes, and one for flute and harp, 
while Beethoven’s triple Concerto (Op. 56) is for Pianoforte, Violin, and 
Violoncelio, 
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on the three-movement plan, and consist in the majority of cases 
of an “Allegro” in Sonata-form (with a 
The Double notable modification), a slow-movement, and 
Eevee on in we a “Finale” (often a Rondo). The modifica- 
of a Concerto. tion of Sonata-form just alluded to is that of 
the Double Exposition, the plan of which will 
best be discerned by the following diagram :— 


Exposition I. Exposition II. 
(Orchestra alone.) (Solo instrument, with orchestral 
accompaniment). 


First Subject, in Tonic (often incom- 
plete). First Subject, in Tonic (sometimes 


Second Subject, also frequently in Zonzc itghahor es 


(ending often with a more or less| Second Subject, in Dominant (or 


strong perfect cadence). Relative major)-—both subjects being 
usually presented with a good deal of 
This is succeeded by— florid ornamentation for the soloist. 


The Development and the Recapitulation usually open with 
orchestral “tuttis”* of some importance, the solo-instrument 
coming in again later during the course of each of these sections, 
the movement being brought to a termination sometimes by 
the orchestra alone, sometimes by the orchestra and soloist 


together. 
Analysis of first The first movement of Beethoven’s Piano- 
movement of forte Concerto in C minor (Op. 37) is very 


pecwusen & much on this plan. It opens with an 


C minor for the orchestral “tutti,” in which the principal 
Pianoforte. theme— 


Allegro con brio. 
202. fh b-pUr 


is given out by the “strings.” After some vigorous working of 
this in the Transition, the Second Subject is reached— 


203. 


in the orthodox key of the relative major. This, however, does 
not remain for long in this key, but modulates in a particularly 
happy way into the Zone again, thus :— 


o A “Tutti” (4¢., all) signifies a passage of some length for the orchestra 
alone. 
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en aD 


———— __ (Tonic major hey.) 
the J 


The minor mode of the Tonic is resumed w.ch the second 
section of the Second Subject :— 


Con espress. 
e e 


p- 


and the orchestra brings the first Exposition to a close with an 
emphatic perfect cadence in C minor. The Piano then enters 
with its first Solo, thus :— 


206. 
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and, in conjunction with the orchestra, gives an elaborated version 
of the First Subject and the Transition (somewhat modified), duly 
reaching the Second Subject in the relative major, as before. 
This time, however, the Second Subject remains in this key, and 
is continued at rather greater length, the second Exposition 
concluding with an allusion (in the clarinets and horns) to the 
First Subject, accompanied by shakes on the piano :— 


207. 


Clarinets. 


Horns. 


Piano. 


This leads, after a brilliant descending scale-passage in the 
solo-part, to the second “ tutti,” which heralds the Development 
section. Starting from the key of E flat, this “tutti” soon 
arrives at a half-cadence in G minor, when the solo again enters, 
and, together with the orchestra, develops the principal theme in 
an interesting manner, a charming point being the division of this 
theme—early in the Development section—between the Piano 
and the ’Cellos of the orchestra, the Violins and Violas 
accompanying with repeated chords :— 


208. 


Piano. 


Violins & 
Violas. 


Cellos. 
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In the Recapitulation—also begun by the orchestra alone—the 
First Subject, which enters “ff,” is much shortened, and soon 
gives place to the Second Subject (this time in C major, the 
Tonic), which is brought back in full, the orchestra bringing in at 
its close a short passage founded upon the 1st theme, and leading 
to a pause upon a § chord on the Dominant bass— 


209. 


for the purpose of introducing—according to the manner of the 
time—a Cadenza for the soloist. The conclusion of the Cadenza, 
throughout which the orchestra is silent, is signalized by a shake 
upon the chord of the Dominant 7th, thus :— 


210. 


Piano. 
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The orchestra then re-enters, and, in association with the Piano, 
continues the Coda of the movement, which begins in the following 
delightful fashion :— 


211. Fiano Ps: 
ea ) 


a | 4 
fs, seen) EE SS se0 | as 
Ee ~ ey a I LW a 
eas 


21. 

Fe FA 

ee 
deed — 


the music increasing in force and intensity until the final chord is 
reached. 

The Cadenza (alluded to above) was primarily an extended 
passage of display for the soloist, introduced towards the end of a 

Concerto-movement. It was, as a rule, left 
The Cadenza. entirely to the performer, who was expected 

either to have prepared one suitable for 
insertion at this point, or to improvise one on the spur of the 
moment. Inthe Cadenza the player was called upon, not merely 
to exhibit his skill as an executant, but to shew his power of 
originating further interesting treatment of the composer’s ideas.* 
At the conclusion of the Cadenza, the band again entered and, 
either with or without the soloist, brought the movement to its 
termination. 

Beethoven, in his Pianoforte Concerto in E flat (Op. 73), has 
written his own Cadenza, adding in the score the words “ Non si 
fa una Cadenza, ma s’attacca subito il seguente.”t Schumann, in 
his Concerto in A minor for the Pianoforte, has written a fine 
Cadenza to the first movement, as has also Mendelssohn in his 
Violin Concerto (where it comes defore the Recapitulation, instead 
of after), leading in a most masterly way into the “reprise” of the 
First Subject. 

Nowadays, the Cadenza is no longer recognized as an indis- 
pensable feature in the construction of a Concerto, and is often 

omitted. This course has been followed by 


ime Mendelssohn in his Pianoforte Concertos in 
omitted. G minor and D minor, by Brahms in his 


Concertos for the same instrument in D minor 
and B flat major, and others. 


* Cadenzas to Mozart’s and Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concertos have been 
written, amongst others, by Moscheles, Liszt, Von Biilow, Clara Schumann 
and Reinecke. 

t ‘Do not make a Cadenza, but goon immediately to the following matter.” 
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A more important modification, however, of the Mozartean 
Concerto-form* was made by Mendelssohn, who deleted the 
somewhat tedious “first tutti,” allowing the 
soloist to enter either at the outset, or shortly 
i after.t By this means the Double Exposition 
is done away with, and, as a result, the whole design gains in 
conciseness and a certain degree of impetus, which is often 
of distinct value—especially when it is remembered that the 
subjects in more modern works are frequently displayed, on 
their first entry, with greater fulness and at greater length than 
in the earlier examples of instrumental art. Mendelssohn’s 
innovation upon established custom has, with few exceptions, been 
followed by later composers, and very rarely does the preliminary 
“* tutti ”’—even if there is one—extend to any considerable length. t 

As regards the remaining movements of a Concerto, it may be 
said that they mostly correspond to the slow-movement and 

“finale” of a sonata. Even with Mozart, 
ab B dil oert J there is in these portions of the work more 
of a Concerto. freedom of form; the preliminary “tutti” is 

not regarded as essential; often the solo 
instrument begins and the orchestra follows, and the two are 
continually interwoven in passages of a responsive or ‘ conver- 
sational” character. The four-movement form, curiously, has not 
found favour, and the “Scherzo” rarely finds a place in the 
Concerto-scheme. § 

Cadenzas are occasionally introduced into these later movements 
—as in Beethoven’s Violin Concerto—but, as a rule, they are 
shorter than the first Cadenza, and often do not occur at all.|| 

The Pianoforte Concertos of Chopin largely follow the older 
model of Mozart, and, regarded as pieces for a solo-instrument in 
combination with the orchestra, fail completely 
of success, owing to the fact that Chopin knew 
practically nothing of the orchestra. The 
consequence is that, as a matter of fact, they sound better as solos 
without the orchestra, or with the orchestral part played on a 
second pianoforte. 


Compression of 
first movement. 


Chopin’s 
Concertos. 


* The Pianoforte Concertos of Hummel (1778-1837) follow the Mozartean 
model. 

+ Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concertos in G and E flat open with passages for 
the soloist, but they are very brief, and are immediately succeeded by a 
complete First Exposition in the orchestra. 

t A conspicuous modern instance of the old form is the first movement of 
Brahms’ D minor Concerto, already alluded to. Here there is a complete 
first Exposition for the orchestra before the soloist enters. 

§ Professor Prout, in Grove’s Dictionary, mentions a ‘‘ Concerto-Symphonie” 
by Litolff, with four movements ; and Brahms’ Pianoforte Concerto in B flat 
(No. 2) also has this number of movements. <A ‘‘Scherzo”—it is true— 
appears in Saint-Saéns’ Piano Concerto in G minor, but the whole work 
is free in construction, and even then contains only three movements, viz: 
Andante sostenuto, Scherzo, and Finale. 

|| Beethoven, in his Piano-Concerto in G, has the remark—in the last 
movement—‘‘ La Cadenza sia corta,” z.e., *‘ The Cadenza to be short.” 
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Pieces for a solo-instrument (or instruments) and orchestra, not 
in full concerto-form, are to be met with in the works of— 
; amongst others— Weber, Mendelssohn, and 
Pieces not Schumann, and the number has been added 
in full to by still later writers. Weber, in his 
Concerto-form. © Py Ss arin , 
Concertstiick ” for Pianoforte and orchestra, 
was one of the first—if not the first—to write a serious work of 
this class in anything but the classical form. The movements— 
(i) Larghetto ma non troppo; (ii) Allegro 
Spohn aay passtonato , (iii) Adagio, leading to Tempo di 
Marca; (iv) Pik mosso, leading to Assai 
presto—although separated in two places by perfect cadences, 
are in reality continuous, and are designed to be played without 
break, forming a highly effective and poetic piece of music. Spohr’s 
Violin Concerto in A minor (the ‘Dramatic ”) is not dissimilar 
in structural idea. It begins with an AJ//egro, in which the 
orchestral “tutti” is interspersed with “‘ recitative” passages for the 
Solo Violin. This A//egro—somewhat like the Exposition of a 
piece in Sonata-form—closes in the relative major, and is 
succeeded immediately by an Adagio in F major, in Episodical 
form—which is linked to the “ Finale” by another passage of 
“recitative” for the Solo Violin. Such works as Mendelssohn’s 
two Rondos in E flat and B minor, the same master’s 
‘Serenade and Allegro giojoso,” and Schumann’s Concertstiick 
in G, all owe their existence as art-forms to Weber’s lead, 
and the history of the Concerto in later years has shewn a 
marked desire on the part of composers to make fresh experiments 
in the matter of form—not always, it is true, attended with 
complete success. Among these, a prominent 
position must be assigned to Liszt. The late 
Mr. E. Dannreuther, in Vol. VI. of the ‘‘ Oxford 
History of Music,” says: “Taking a hint from . . . Wagner's 
system of “Leitmotive,” as employed in TZannhduser and 
Lohengrin, Liszt strove for unity (i) by making a single subject 
serve both in quick and slow time, (ii) by making a continuous 
movement of the entire piece, and (iii) by stringing together 
the main subject with its variants and all accessory melodies in 
the final peroration.” Thus, in his Pianoforte Concerto in 
E flat, the principal theme of the first movement— 


Liszt’s 
Concertos. 


212. Allegro maestoso. 
(2) &e, 
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are made extensive use of in the “Finale,” and subjected to 
treatment shewing considerable ingenuity, as the following 
“transformations ” of themes (4) and (d@) will demonstrate :— 


213. Allegro marztale animato. a 
b aR ci 


> 
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Orchestra. P 2. 
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the whole work concluding with a Presto, founded upon (a), thus :-— 


Presto. Se eet tiie Saeed ak ees 
(a) Piaho, ae . 


Notwithstanding their cleverness, the concertos of Liszt can 
hardly be regarded as altogether satisfactory models of artistic 
form. His inability to develop with any degree of continuity the 
ideas he uses, has been a drawback of a somewhat marked 
character in the unfolding of a really beautiful design, and the 
appeal of these concertos will always be stronger as illustrations 
of Liszt’s amazing mastery and originality in dealing with the 
technique both of the Piano and the Orchestra, than as specimens 
of shapely and coherent structure. 

It is impossible within the limits of a work such as the present 
volume to follow in detail the various experiments that have been 
made from time to time by modern composers in dealing with 
the Concerto-form. It must suffice to say that two tendencies 
have of late been observable: (i) to compress the older plan of the 

first movement on the lines first systematically 
Fee tone onc es carried out by Mendelssohn, and (ii) to connect 
writing. the various movements together so as practically 

to form a continuous whole, the movements in 
themselves being usually shorter and less fully-developed than would 
otherwise be the case. A beautiful concerto, exemplifying in some 
measure each of the above-named tendencies with, it may be said, 
complete success, is that in G minor forthe Violin, by Max Bruch. 

Another notable modern concerto has already been alluded to 
on page 233, viz: that by Saint-Saéns for the Pianoforte, in G minor, 
the form of which is unusual but extremely interesting; while 
that by Tschaikowsky for the same instrument, in B flat minor, has 
won deserved popularity for the melodious nature of its themes 
and the effectiveness of its solo-part. 

Other interesting modern concertos are those by Hiller, 
Rubinstein and Grieg for the Piano; Dvorak for the Violin 
(Op. 53), and Tschaikowsky for the Violin (Op. 35); and in this 
category mention must be made of the fine violin concerto in 
C sharp minor by Sir A. C. Mackenzie, as well as of the same 
composer’s “Pibroch” and “ Highland Ballad” for the same 
instrument, all of which carry on the best traditions of the Concerto, 
while illustrating the legitimate process of structural modification that 
has been, and is, going on inthe more modern treatment of this form. 
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CHAPTER (XXIV: 


I—DANCE FORMS—THE SUITE, PARTITA, &c. 
II.—INDEFINITE FORMS. 


In the early days of instrumental art, that is to say, during the 
latter part of the 16th and the beginning of the 17th centuries, 
composers who were dimly striving after a style that might be 
said to possess the quality of fitness for its particular purpose, 
found in a possible development of the popular dance-forms of 
the time, one means at least by which their end might ultimately 
be achieved. In England, dances such as the Pavan, the 
ny Galliard, the Almain,* and the Branle (or 
Brawl) are to be found in considerable numbers 
panee tOFRIS, in collections such as “Queen Elizabeth’s 
Virginal Book,” ‘“‘ My Ladye Nevell’s Booke,” ‘‘ Benjamin Cosyn’s 
Virginal Book,” &c., and evidence shews that composers early 
began to contrast these dances one with the other, in sets, thus 
laying the foundation of the “Suites” that 
The Suite. became so popular during the 17th and 18th 
centuries. The actual dances incorporated in 
the Suite seem to have been selected by a process of gradual 
sifting—the result of much experimenting; but, by the time of 
Bach and Handel it came to be an understood thing that a Suite 
in regular form should have, as a foundation, an Allemande, a 
Courante, a Sarabande, anda Gigue. To these 
egies a Prelude was often added as an opening 
fe Suite, movement, and frequently we find other dances 
appearing —such as the Gavotte, Minuet, 
Passepied, &c.—the position of these being between the Sarabande 
and the Gigue. 
The “ Ordres ” of Francois Couperin (1668-1733) are in reality 
Suites for the harpsichord, in which, however, the usual sequence 
: of dances is rarely adhered to. The first few 
qaupeens begin with an Allemande, two Courantes, a 
sata Sarabande, and sometimes a Gigue, succeeded 
by a number of small pieces with fancy names—often in the Older 
Rondo-form; but the later ones frankly abandon the dance-forms, 
and consist almost entirely of little movements with titles such as 
‘Les papillons,” “ La tendre Fanchon,” ‘‘ Tendresses bachiques,” 
&c., &c. The dances are mostly in the Binary form so 
: popular with the later 17th and early 18th 
Form of Suite- century composers, in which the music is split 
Movements. : : : 
up into two fairly equal portions, separated by 
a double-bar, the first part beginning in the Tonic key and ending 
usually in the Dominant or the Relative Major, the second part 


* Or Allemande.” (See page 240.) 
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making the return from that secondary key to the Tonic.* The 
following little Gavotte is typical of this :— 


FRANCOIS COUPERIN.—Gavotte ‘‘La’ Bourbonnoise,” from 
‘¢ Premier Ordre.” 


* A very clear and unmistakable example of Ternary form is, however 
found in a ‘* Passepied” in the Second ‘‘ Ordre.” ce : ; 
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With Handel and Bach the Suite reached its zenith, andin a 
very special way may be said to represent the culmination of the 
contrapuntal school: of thought of which they 


The Suite were the chief exponents. They learnt much 
Pew by from their Italian predecessors, and, moreover, 
Handel. the influence of Couperin upon Bach is not a 


fancied one; but in his Suites and Partitas 
more especially, there is a richness and a wealth of expression 
that one looks for in vain in the works of the earlier men. The 
actual movements incorporated in these Suites present points of 

interest as to their selection. For instance, 
Handel’s Suites. the first eight Suites of Handel begin with a 

Prelude of some kind—in the case of Suite 
No. 4, a Fugue—and vary considerably as to the remaining 
numbers. The four foundation-dances referred to above, 
viz: the Allemande, Courante, Sarabande and Gigue, occur 
together in Suite No. 4 only ; others contain only two of these, 
and into Suite No. 2 they do not enter at all, the Suite consisting 
of : (i) an Adagio, (ii) an Allegro, (iii) an Adagio, and (iv) a Fugue. 
On the other hand, Suites Nos. 9 to 16 are far more regular, the four 
typical dances appearing almost without exception, supplemented 
here and there by a Minuet or a Gavotte. The Prelude, though, 
is in every case absent. 

Bach’s ‘Suites Frangaises” also omit the Prelude, beginning 
invariably with an Allemande, followed by a Courante and 

Sarabande. After that comes sometimes a 
Bach’s Suites. Minuet, sometimes a Bourrée or Gavotte, the 
Suite always concluding with a Gigue.* 

The “Suites Anglaises,” in A major, A minor and G minor 
begin with an extended Prelude, and contain the usual four 
dances, with the addition of two Bourrées in Nos. 1 and 2, and 
two Gavottes in No. 3. The “ Partitas” of Bach—really Suites 

under a different name—contain the usual four 
Bach’s Partitas. dance-forms, viz: the Allemande, Courante, 
Sarabande and Gigue, with the exception of 
No. 2, in C minor, in which the Gigue is wanting. The opening 


* Other movements in these ‘‘ Suites Francaises” are: an ‘‘ Air” (in Suites 
No. 2 and No. 4), an ‘‘ Anglaise” in Suite No. 3, a ‘* Loure” in Suite No. 5, 
anda ‘‘ Polonaise ” in Suite No. 6. 
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movement in these Partitas is variously designated by Bach ; in 
No. 1 it is a Prélude; in No. 2 a Sinfonie; in No. 3 a Fantaisie; 
in No. 4 an Ouverture; in No. 5 a Préambule,and in No.6 a 
Toccata.* 
Having sketched the main features of the Suite, it now remains 
, to describe briefly the special characteristics of 
lees the various dances. The movements of a 
dances. Suite are all in the same key, and almost 
without exception in the Binary form already 
alluded to, save in those cases where a special form is indicated 
by the title, ¢.g.: the Rondeau in Bach’s Partita in C minor, 
and several such pieces in the Ordres of Couperin. 

THE ALLEMANDE (Almain, Alemain, Almane, Allemaigne, 
Allemand).—The only movement of the Suite, besides the Prelude, 
not based (according to some authorities) upon a dance. It is 
of German origin, as its name implies, and appears as a piece in 
moderate $time, in which a fairly regular flow of comparatively 
rapid notes (generally semi-quavers) is kept up. It usually begins 
with a short unaccented note (a quaver or a semi-quaver) before 


the bar, e.g. :— 
Bacu.—Allemande from Partita in BP. 
Allegro moderate. iiss 


THE CouranTE (Corrente, Coranto).—Of this dance there are 
two very distinct types, one of French origin, and one of Italian. 
The French Courante is in quick § time, with which there 
is a peculiar admixture of §, particularly noticeable at the 
cadences, but often occurring at other places in the course of the 
piece. Another feature of this form of Courante is the prevalence 
of dotted-notes. The following example will shew these points:— 


Bacu.—Courante from Suite Anglaise, in A minor. 
Molto allegro. w 


216, 


* Other movements in these Partitas are: two Minuets in No. 1; a Rondeau 
and a Caprice in No. 2; a Burlesca and a Scherzo in No. 3; an Aria and 
a Minuet in No. 4; a Minuet and a Passepied in No. 5; and an Air anda 
Gavotte in No. 6. 
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The Italian Corrente is of an entirely different character. It is 
in either 3 or § time, and consists almost entirely of “running” 
passages more in keeping with its title (Ital. corvere, torun). The 
cross-accents of the French variety are here entirely absent, e.g. :— 


Allegro. HANDEL.—Courante from Suite in G. 


THE SARABANDE (Saraband, Sarabanda).—This dance, probably 
of either Spanish or Moorish origin, is in slow ‘“‘tempo,” in § or 3 
time, and often has as a marked feature a strong emphasis on the 
second beat of the bar. It is usually of a dignified character, and 
assumes in many instances a more harmonic texture than most of 
the other movements of the Suite, e.g.:— 


BacH.—Sarabande from Suite Anglaise, in G minor. 
Andante sostenuto. 
SS 


218, 
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Tue Gicue (Giga, Jig).—This dance, the final movement of 
the Suite, is a light and rapid piece, usually in compound 
duple or compound quadruple time, distinguished as a rule 
(though not invariably) by a continuous division of its beats into 
triplets, ¢.g.:— 

DoMENICO ZIPOLI (1685-?)—Gigue, in G minor. 


Allegro. 


— = 
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The Gigue is not infrequently marked by the fugal treatment of its 
principal idea, ¢.g.:— 


Vivace e leggiero. BacH.—Gigue from Suite Frangaise, in G. 


the second half of the movement opening, as likely as not, with a 
fresh ‘‘ fugato ” dy inversion, ¢.g.:— 
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THE Gavotte (Gavot, Gavote, Gavotta).—This is a French 
dance, in @ time, at a moderately quick pace, beginning always at 
the half-bar, e.g.:— 


BacH.—Gavotte from Suite Anglaise, in G minor. 


221. 


(See also example from Couperin on page 238.) 


The Gavotte is frequently followed by a second, called a 
‘*Musette,”* written upon a Pedal bass :— 


222, Bacu.—“ Musette” from Suite Anglaise, in G minor. 


the first Gavotte being repeated after the second, thus forming a 
design precisely analogous to that of the Minuet and Trio. 

Tue Bourrfée.—A French dance, akin to the Gavotte, from 
which it is distinguished by the fact that it begins on the /ast 
crotchet of the bar, instead of on the third.t Its general style is, 
perhaps, slightly more animated than the Gavotte :— 


* So called from the ‘‘ Musette,” or Shepherd’s pipe, which had a ‘* Drone,” 
or single bass-note, accompanying whatever tune was played upon it. 

+ Some few Bourrées are wrongly designated Gavottes, ¢.g.: Bach’s Gavotte 
in B minor (from his Sonata in B minor for Violin), which begins thus :— 
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Molto allegro. BACH.—Bourrée from Suite Anglaise, in A. 


A Bourrée is often succeeded by a second, as in the case of 
the Gavotte. 

Tue Minuet (Menuet, Menuetto) has already been extensively 
alluded to in earlier portions of this volume. It will suffice now 
to say that it was originally a slow and stately dance in triple time, 
beginning on the first beat of the bar, e.g. :— 


Andante moderato. WHANDEL.—Minuet in F, from ‘‘ Sept piéces.” 
tr Bid 
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224: 


When Haydn incorporated the Minuet into his symphonies, he 
entirely altered its character by quickening the pace, as was shewn 
in Chapter VI. (page 42). 

Examples of the later type, in which the piece nearly always 
begins on the third beat of the bar, will be seen in Figs. 97 and 99. 

It will be remembered that the Minuet was almost invariably 
followed by a second, called the Z7z0, after which the first Minuet 
was repeated. 


THE MODERN SUITE consists of a set of comparatively short 
pieces, not necessarily in dance-form, to which special fanciful 
titles are often given, and with which at times some definite 
“programme” is associated. (See, as typical specimens of the 
Modern Suite, Grieg’s “Peer Gynt,” Tschaikowsky’s ‘ Casse- 
noisette,” &zc.) 
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MopERN DANCE-FORMS. 


THE VALSE (Waltz, Walzer, Valsa) is so familiar a form of 
dance as hardly to need description. Formerly of a somewhat 
slower character than now, it is written almost always in 3 time, 
proceeding, however, at a pace that in reality causes two of its 
bars to sound like a single bar of §. (See Fig. 61.) 

Of the modern “Valse de Salon,” not intended for dancing 
purposes, the most beautiful specimens are those by Chopin. 

Those intended to be danced to, such as have been written in 
hundreds by such men as Johann Strauss, Gung’l, Waldteufel, &c., 
are mostly planned in sets of four or five, preceded by a slow 
introduction, and ending with a Coda referring to the principal 
themes of the different waltzes in the set. 

THe Mazurka (Mazurk, Mazourk, Mazurek) is a dance of 
Polish origin, generally in quick 3 time, in which there is a good 
deal of accentuation of the normally weaker pulses. (See example 
from Chopin, on page 29.) 

THE POLONAISE (or Polacca) is also of Polish extraction, and 
also in triple time, but of a decidedly slower and _ broader 
“tempo.” Although found as early as Bach, whose Suite 
Frangaise in E contains an interesting specimen, the modern 
Polonaise in reality dates from the time of Weber, whose 
Polonaise in E flat and Polacca in E are well-known examples. 
Of still later writers Chopin is the most noted. The Polonaise 
has one feature distinguishing it from other dances, viz: the fact 
that the cadence-chord of its various phrases always falls on a 
weak beat (the 3rd), as was shewn in Fig. 39.* 

The following extract will demonstrate the special rhythmic 
accentuation of this form of dance :— 


tr Weser.—‘ Polacca brillante,” in E, 


228. » 


{ 


Tue Boxero, of Spanish origin, in { time, is akin to the 
Polonaise, but lacks the peculiar cadence-accentuation, and is 
usually accompanied by a figure such as 


AA Ia TaN ata all a ld 


which frequently begins before the melody. 


* Some authorities describe this as a ‘‘ feminine ending ” to the phrase. 
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Tue TARANTELLA (Tarantelle) is a Neapolitan dance of very 
rapid tempo, in § time, ¢.g. :— 
z Meice ae J. L. Nicop#.—Op. 13. 
PR ie nies Ao aT Ee, 
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226. 


oe »» 


&c. 


Akin to the Tarantella is the Sa/¢are//o, referred to in connexion 
with Mendelssohn’s “ Italian” Symphony on page 223. 

The actual form of most modern dances is that which we have 
called the “ Episodical” (based upon the familiar type of the 
Minuet and Trio), in which a new theme is introduced as a 
contrast in the middle of the piece, to be succeeded by a return 
to the principal idea. Many modifications of a minor and purely 
incidental nature are to be met with from time to time, but the 
main principles are those we have stated at considerable length in 
Chapters IX. and XI. 


THE Marcu is to be found in several shapes, ¢.g., as the 
ordinary Parade march, the Quick march, the Funeral march, &c. 
These, of course, differ in speed and even in time, some being 
in 3, some in 4, some in §, &c.; but their form is nearly always the 
same, viz: the Ternary form spoken of in Chapter IX. A 
second theme in the position of Trio is often introduced 
(¢.g.. Beethoven’s “Funeral March” in the Pianoforte Sonata, 
Op. 26 ; Chopin’s March in the B flat minor Sonata for the Piano ; 
Mendelssohn’s “‘War March of the Priests” in “ Athalie,” the 
“Wedding March” from the same author’s ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” music (with two trios), &c., &c. 


INDEFINITE ForRMsS. 


Under this heading may be classed all such pieces as Etudes, 
Preludes, Toccatas, Nocturnes, Caprices and Capriccios, Intermezzi, 
Fantasias, Ballades, Impromptus, Bagatelles, Rhapsodies, &c., 
the form of which varies from time to time in the hands of 
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different composers. In very many of these, the ‘ Episodical” 
form is to be found as the outline-plan; a few words must, 
however, be said respecting the Etude, Prelude and Fantasia, 
whose actual shape is recognizable by certain fairly-marked 
features. 

THE ETupE (or Study).—Primarily intended as an exercise for 
the overcoming of specific technical difficulties of execution, the 
Etude has, in the hands of the better composers, become a 
really artistic form, in which actual musical interest and beauty 
are manifested, as is shewn by the Etudes of Cramer, Clementi, 
Moscheles, Chopin, Heller, Liszt, Sterndale-Bennett, Henselt, and 
others. 

The Etude usually sets out with some special figure, illustrating 
some particular executive or esthetic difficulty, and maintains 
this figure throughout the greater part of the movement, which 
frequently is in some sort of Binary or Ternary form, ¢.g.:— 


Molto allegro. CzerRnNy.—‘‘ L’Art de délier,” Op. 699. 
8u : 


227. 


{And similarly throughout.) 


228. CuHopin.—Op. 25, Book II. 


(And similarly throughout.) 
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Tue PRELUDE (=something played before) amounts at times 
to little more than a few chords preliminary to a movement of 
greater importance, but often assumes larger proportions. The 
Preludes to Bach’s 48 Fugues are well-known examples of this 
class. Such Preludes may be roughly grouped as follows :— 
(a) Those which are nothing more than a series of harmonies 
dispersed in some form of “arpeggio” (such as Preludes 
Nos. 1 and 6 of the first book of the “ Forty-eight ”) ; 

(4) Those representing the continuous development of some 
special “figure” or “ figures” (such as Nos. 2, 5, 15 and 
21 of the first book, and Nos. 2 and 20 of Book II.) ; 

(c) Movements freely contrapuntal in style (such as Nos. 4, 7, 
12, 16, 19 and 24 of Book I., and Nos. 4, 5, 8 and many 
others in Book II.); 

(@) Movements of a distinctly lyrical nature (such as Nos. 8 
and 22 of Book I.) 

Fine examples of the Prelude in its various shapes will be found 
also in Bach’s Preludes and Fugues for the Organ ; in the same 
master’s Suites and Partitas, already alluded to; in the six 
Preludes and Fugues of Mendelssohn (Op. 35); the 24 Preludes of 
Chopin* (Op. 28); the Preludes (Op. 17) by Felix Blumenfeld,* &c., 
many of which approximate in internal form to either the 
Binary or Ternary movements spoken of in Chapters VIII. and IX. 

THE FANTASIA is, as its name implies, a composition in which 
the composer follows the dictates of his fancy in a manner 
somewhat similar to an improvisation. Its form comes under no 
definite heading, scarcely two Fantasias being alike in this 
respect; but we often find that a Fantasia consists of several 
sections leading one into the other, as (e¢.g.) Mozart’s Fantasia 
in C minor, commencing t :— 


a4 
i) A 
C74 


229, Sess 
aes 


The same master’s other Fantasia in C minor (dedicated to his 
wife) has somewhat of the shape of a “‘ First movement,” the 
Fantasias of Mendelssohn being also more or less regular in form. 
Amongst the better known and more elaborately-planned Fantasias 
may be mentioned Bach’s “Chromatic” Fantasia in D minor, 
Schubert’s “Wanderer” Fantasia (Op. 15), Schumann’s Fantasia 
in C major (Op. 17), Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasia, &c., all of 
which will repay the closest study. 


* Not “ preludial” at all, but complete in themselves. 
t This opening theme is brought back at the end of the piece, giving a 
certain unity to the whole. 
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CHAPTER XXvV. 
THE HISTORICAL EVOLUTION OF SONATA-FORM. 


IT will have been gathered from earlier chapters that the musical 
design we knowasSonata-form, or First Movement-form, has been— 

from the time of Haydn until now—developed 
ite eae aio upon Ternary lines; in other words, it is a 
in idea. form which is clearly and easily divisible 

into three main sections, which we have 
called respectively the Exposition, the Development, and the 
Recapitulation. 

It must, however, now be shewn that the history of Sonata-form 
reveals the somewhat curious fact that, for a time at least, its 
development took place within the more restricted limits of the 
Binary idea. The early Italian instrumental writers of the 17th 
century—although both the Binary and Ternary forms were in 
existence in national folk-songs and dances—for some reason or 
another elected to proceed on the lines of the simpler of these, 
and consequently we find their experiments in purely instrumental 

art assuming by degrees a clear Binary struc- 
Binet form ture. This is well exemplified by the Gavotte 
n 17th and 18th f Ba ees : 3 
Centuries. rom Couperin’s “ Premier Ordre” quoted on 

page 238. The historical development of this 
form will be clearly and succinctly indicated by the following 
outline-schemes :— 

I. Simpte Binary MoveMeENT on the plan of which many 
early instrumental movements were constructed *:— 


B. 


: Tonic key throughout, or Domi- - 
nant key modulating to Tonic. 


Ish 


Tonic key, modulating to Dominant. ; 


In this type the cadence bars of (A) are frequently reproduced 
at the conclusion of (B). (See page 64.) 


* It became, from early times, the custom to repeat both sections of these 
Binary movements, partly, perhaps, in order to spin them out to a respectable 
length ; partly also in order to impress the matter more firmly on the mind of 
the listener. In later times the repeat of the second part was dispensed with, 
although it still lingers in some of the movements in Sonata-form of Haydn and 
Mozart, and even in one or two of the early works of Beethoven, ¢.g., the 
first Pianoforte Sonata, in F minor (Op. 2, No. 1). On the other hand, in the 
classical minuets it is retained, the second and third parts of their undoubtedly 
Ternary design being repeated ‘ogether, proving their relationship to their 
Binary predecessors. 
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II. More Devetopep Binary MoveEMENT, typical of the 
majority of those occurring in the Suites, &c., of Bach, Handel, 
and other 17th and early 18th century writers :— 


A. | B. 


Opening matter in Tonic, modu- |; | Opening matter of (A) reproduced 
lating to Dominant, in which key || to some extent, starting from 
this part would conclude with some Dominant key ; the music passing . 
well-marked cadence-bars. ||¢ eventually —after a certain amount * 

of modulation*—to Tonic key, with 
reproduction of cadence-bars of (A), 
now transposed into the Tonic. 


* * See *‘ Allegro” in Handel’s Suite in F (No. 2.) 


As time went on, the cadence-figures at the end of each part 

grew in importance, both as regards their size and their melodic 

interest, and we find that, as the need for more 

Seu el A Subject, sharply -defined contrasts penetrated men’s 

minds, this particular portion of the movement 

so increased in significance as to constitute virtually a Second 

Subject, as may be seen from the following extracts, representing 

respectively the opening theme of Part I. and the later matter of 
the same Part, in an early Sonata-movement :— 


(a) Opening Theme in Tonic— 


DOMENICO PARADIES (1I710-1792)—‘** Presto” 
280. from Sonata in D, No. Io. 


2-2 ‘7 -s- tr 
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* It will be remembered that, as was shewn on pages 67-69, this second 
half of the movement began early to expand in size and freedom of key. 
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III. Thus the formal design took the following shape :— 


A. B. 
(2) Opening theme in Tonic, modu- || (2) Opening theme starting from 
lating to ells Dominant key ; then some ex- 


pansion of this, passing—after a 
certain amount of modulation— 
to 


(4) Second theme, often in Dominant. 


(4) Second theme, zz Tonic. 


The next step to be noticed is clearly the result of a 
feeling that, after the digression caused by the freer and more 
extended key-plan of the second part of many 

Double movements, the reproduction of only the 
Flrst Subject in Second Subject was (as Sir Hubert Parry 
Part I says) “barely sufficient to give a comfortable 
re-assurance of being safe home in the 

original key.” Thus it came about that the first theme was 
re-introduced after this modulatory excursion, as well as at the 


opening of Pari /I., causing the design to appear thus :— 


IV. MovEMENT WITH DOUBLE APPEARANCE OF FIRST 
SUBJECT IN Part II. 


A. B. 
(a) Opening theme in Tonic, modu- (a) Opening theme in Dominant— 
lating to lle modulation and expansion— 
mi leading to 


(4) Second theme, usually in Domi- 
nant. (az) Opening theme in Tonic, and 


(5) Second theme in 7Zonic. 


As interesting specimens of this (too long for quotation here), 
we may instance Carl Philip Emmanuel Bach’s Sonata in A 
(No. 7 of Pauer’s ‘‘ Alte Meister”) and the Vivace from Paradies’ 
Sonata in D (No. 10). 
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The final stage in the evolution of Sonata-form, as we are 
familiar with it in the writings of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, &c., 
is marked by the disappearance of the first 


Final stage theme from the opening of Part II. At the 
een orieal of Same time, the modulatory expansion of the 
SONate torin: main ideas in Part II. became increasingly 


important, so much so as to constitute in 
reality a separate division of the piece—by which it assumes the 
fully-developed Ternary form with which we are already familiar in 
our consideration of Sonata-form in Chapters XIII.-XVL., ¢.g. :— 


A. B. i A 
First theme in Tonic— Development First theme in Tonic— 
of ideas in 


Second theme in Dominant. Second theme in Tonic. 


other keys. 


Instances of the retention of the First Subject af the opening of 
Part II. are to be found in works written even after the recognition 
of the more modern type of movement now 
poe end Newer universal* ; but it should be borne in mind 
; Soy side that successive stages in the evolution of a 
design are rarely marked by an immediate 
abandonment of previous customs, but that a certain degree of 
hesitation prevails for some time as to the actual value of the 
newer ideas. As a consequence, there is a considerable amount 
of “looking back” as well as “looking forward” during such 
periods of change—dquite easily accounting for the presence, side 
by side, of old and new. 
From the foregoing sketch of the history of Sonata-form, it will 
have been seen that the Ternary aspect of the modern examples 
of this class has been reached by means of an 
ae af ernary internal stretching or expansion of the Binary, 
Sonata-form and thus composers have worked round by a 
the outcome of somewhat circuitous route to a point which, in 
pan pe ansion of reality, could have been arrived at more easily 
Qe RAE Ts by a development along Ternary lines from the 
first. That this is not a fanciful or untenable assumption will 
be clear if the student will refer again to Chapters IX. and XIIL., 
in which he will see how the Sonata-form is virtually an enlarged 
version of the little Ternary piece given on page 71, its connexion 
with this being shewn by the successive stages of elaboration 
illustrated by the two Minuets of Mozart quoted on pages 72 
and 116 respectively. 


* See, for example, Haydn’s Quartet in F (Op. 2, No. 4). 
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True as this is, it is nevertheless the case that the Binary form 
was adopted almost exclusively by the composers of the 17th and 
early 18th centuries. Instances are not wanting of the Ternary 
design, but they are quite the exception to the general rule.* 

By the time of Haydn and Mozart the older type had virtually 
disappeared, and Sonata-form then emerged into the fuller 
freedom of the Ternary idea, with its vastly increased possibilities 
of variety and of development. 


CHAPTER: XXXVI. 
MODERN TENDENCIES. 


Ir may, without fear of much contradiction, be said that the 
Sonata and the Symphony reached their zenith in the creations 
of Beethoven, who in a very special sense was the means of 
shewing the adaptability of the existing forms to a newer 
expressiveness and a deeper sentiment. Sonatas and symphonies, 
it is true, have been and are being written, and 
later composers have from time to time made 
experiments—some more, some less, successful 
—in the direction of a modification of the accepted designs. 
The net result, however, of these efforts is in reality small; and in 
the case of the most distinguished modern writer of such works, 
Johannes Brahms, it is noteworthy that the classical model is 
adhered to in a quite remarkable degree. 

Dvorak and Tschaikowsky occasionally depart from traditional 
lines, and the special characteristics of national tune are often to 
be found embodied in their orchestral and chamber music, Of 
the symphonies of Tschaikowsky, No. 6 (The “ Pathetic”) contains 
certain points of interest structurally, notably the placing of the 
slow movement /as¢ of the four of which the work consists. This 
exceptional proceeding is, however, quite justified by the 
underlying sentiment of the whole work. 

The symphonies and sonatas of other modern writers, such as 
Gade, Goldmark, Raff, Goetz, César Franck, Villiers Stanford, 
Frederick Cowen, Glazounow, &c., are, with few exceptions, on 
the generally accepted lines. Two names, though, stand forth 
conspicuously as those of innovators in the realm of Symphony, 
viz: Berlioz and Liszt; of these more will be said in dealing 
with the Symphonic Poem. 


* As a very clear specimen, see the second Minuet of Bach’s French Suite in 
D minor, also the ‘‘ Air ” from that in E flat major. A piece curiously on the 
‘‘ border line” is the ‘* Polonaise ” in the French Suite in E, where the return 
to the beginning (the distinguishing mark of a Ternary form) is only faintly 
suggested. 


Modern Sonatas 
and Symphonies. 
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From the time of the earlier Romantic composers of the roth 
century (such as Mendelssohn, Schumann and Chopin), a marked 
: tendency has taken place to introduce a distinct 
The Literary “literary ” element into music, manifested in 
eee i a growing desire to illustrate musically some 
more or less definite poetical idea—it may 
be, some medieval legend, some story of knight-errantry, or 
what not. This “fertilisation of music by poetry,” as Wagner 
described it, led in some cases to a sort of “impressionism,” the 
sole aim of which was the depicting of its subject in tones, and in 
whose scheme the element of symmetrical form played but a 
subordinate part. On the other hand, music gained much in 
colour, in truth and intimacy of expression, and in emotional 
fervour from this literary connexion, and this phase of art has 
since been one whose significance cannot be over-estimated. 

The history of the “ Romantic movement” in musical art and, 
with it, the story of ‘‘ Programme-music”* is an interesting and 
fascinating theme upon which much could be said. Space, 
however, forbids a discussion of the claims of this literary element 
in music, important and far-reaching as it is, and the student 
must be referred to such exhaustive works as the late Mr. E. 
Dannreuther’s ‘ Romantic Period,” in the Oxford History of 
Music; Professor Niecks’ ‘‘Programme-music”; Mr. Ernest 
Newman’s “ Musical Studies,” &c. 

What we are here concerned with is the actual effect of this 
movement upon musical structure, and it may be said that one 

of its most notable results has been the 
prey De aue establishment of the type of art-work known 
H as the Symphonic Poem. This may be 
described as an off-shoot of the Symphony, and was practically 
an invention of Franz Liszt, who, in his ‘ Poémes Symphoniques,” 
sought to illustrate, more or less in detail, the ideas of various 
poems of Schiller, Victor Hugo, and others. As has been well 
said, though, “the path-finder in the direction of musical 
illustration” of this kind was Hector Berlioz,t in whose 
“Symphonie fantastique,” ‘‘ Roméo et Juliette,” and ‘“ Harold 
en Italie,” we find many attempts at pictorial illustration in 
music. The last-named work, although entitled a symphony, and 
divided roughly into four sections, is decidedly unusual in design. 
The following is a synopsis of its main points :— 
I. Harold in the mountains. (Scenes of melancholy, happiness 
and joy.) 
Adagio—Allegro. 


* Music seeking to depict or suggest some idea outside itse/f, and therefore 
to some extent dependent for its full effect upon the hearer’s acquaintance with 
that idea. 

+E. Dannreuther, ‘‘The Romantic Period ” (Oxford History of Music, 
Vol. VI.). 
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II. Procession of pilgrims. 

Allegretto (written on a Canto, or fixed song, 
afterwards combined with the theme of the 
opening Adagio). 

III. Serenade of an Abruzzi mountaineer to his sweetheart. 

(Theme of Adagio occurs here also.) 

Allegretto—Allegro assai. 

IV. Brigands’ Orgies. (Reminiscences of preceding scenes.) 

Berlioz made a practice of associatlng certain themes with 
definite ideas in the story or scene he wished to illustrate. 

Lidée fixe, or “representative theme,” appears 
“Vidée fixe.” in one of his first important orchestral works, 

viz: the “Symphonie fantastique,” and is 
always associated with the image of a maiden as it presented itself 
to the imagination of the hero, an episode in whose life Berlioz 
is presumed to be depicting musically. 

With Liszt this use of the “‘ representative theme ” goes further. 
He often causes such a theme, by many ingenious metamorphoses, 

eyo to serve as the subject of almost all the various 
cca sections or movements of a Symphonic Poem, 
ane and thus arrives at some degree of unity of 

design which, without some such device, would 
be sadly lacking, owing to his weakness and laxity on the 
constructive side of his art. . 

As an illustration of Liszt’s method of thus linking-up the 
several parts of one of these Symphonic Poems, it may be 
interesting to quote the following extracts from his “‘Zasso: damento 
e trionfo,” which will shew some of the changes of character 
assumed by two main themes :— 


(a) First Main Theme— 


Lento. = > 


(6) Second Main Theme— 
_ Adagio mesto. 


232. 
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(a) First Metamorphosis— 


on 


Allegretto. 


(a) Second Metamorphosis— 


(a) and (6) combined and changed in character— 
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(a) and (b) combined and again changed in character— 


Moderato pomposo. 
s 
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The Symphonic Poem as an art-work seems to be one that 
has achieved a certain degree of permanence.* Associated as it 
always is with some particular poetic thought or thoughts, or seeking 
to portray incidents in the life of some hero or heroine, it assumes 
of necessitya freer and more elastic form than that of the Symphony, 

and it is clear that some considerable modifica- 
Modification of tion of the recognized forms must take place 
existing forms. : 4 SNe ages 
when a composer is dealing with “illustrative 
music. As Mr. Ernest Newman well puts it in his ‘ Musical 
Studies ”: “If the modern men reject the classical forms, and try 
to produce new ones of their own, it can only be because their ideas 
are not the classical ideas, and must find the investiture most natural 
and most propitious to them.” But, as the same author goes on to 
say, such music, although claiming as a necessity a certain freedom 
of formal outline, must be able “to tell a story adequately 
and at the same time satisfy our desire for interesting musical 
development.” In other words, music, whether it be what 
we call ‘‘absolute” music (such as a symphony or a sonata), 
unconnected with any idea external to itself, or whether it seek 
to illustrate in sound some impression or some 
pie mld story, can never be formless ; it must always 
ie ri possess that sense of symmetry and fitness for 
its purpose without which it must inevitably fail as a work of art. 


* Among writers of Symphonic Poems may be mentioned Saint-Saéns 
(‘‘ Danse Macabre,” ‘‘ Rouet d’Omphale,” &c.), Smetana (‘‘ My Fatherland,” 
*©Vitava,” &c.), Dvorak (“‘ The Water-fay,” ‘‘ The Golden Spinning-wheel,” 
&c.), and others. 
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Of quite modern writers of Symphonic Poems, Richard 
Strauss holds of right the most prominent place. Gifted with 
a considerable imagination, a marvellous 
Richard Strauss. sechnigue, and a fair share of that audacity 
that compels notice, his position has been much 
debated and has formed the subject of much heated discussion. 
Strauss has written several Symphonic Poems, viz: Don /uan, 
Tod und Verklirung, Till Eulenspiegel, Also sprach Zarathustra, 
Don Quixote, and Ein Heldenleben, to which may be added 
(although entitled a Symphony) the Sinfonia Domestica. In 
certain of these the composer seeks to depict incidents in the life 
of some character (¢g., in Don Juan, Till Eulenspiegel and 
Don Quixote); in Also sprach Zarathustra it is a philosophy of 
life that is brought before our notice; in Zod und Verklarung, 
the last moments of a dying man; in Lin Heldenieben, the life 
of a hero ; and, finally, in the Domestic Symphony, a day’s doings 
in Strauss’s own family! Needless is it to say that the classical 
forms are stretched and modified out of recognition, but it is 
equally true that in some, at least, of these works, the total 
effect is surprisingly compelling. Liszt’s method of “ thematic 
metamorphosis” is largely relied upon for the production of formal 
unity, and is used often in a most ingenious and masterly 
manner. Unfortunately, though, particularly in his Heldenleben, 
Don Quixote and the Domestic Symphony, Strauss permits 
himself to write page after page of sheer hideousness, (witness the 
battle scene in the Ale/denleben as a single instance), so that one is 
tempted over and over again to become irritated to a degree over 
the inconsistencies and exhibitions of seemingly malicious folly 
that disfigure his scores. Apart from all this, however, we have 
to realize that we are face to face with an original thinker of great 
power, the result of whose labours and the actual position of 
whom among the illustrious ones of music only future generations 
will be able to determine. 

It is not possible within the limits of this volume to discuss the 
doings of men like Claude Debussy, Vincent d’Indy, and others 
of the neo-French school. It must be suffi- 
cient to say that the position of the extremists 
of this school is summed up in Debussy’s own 
words: ‘‘ We want free speech in music, infinite melody, infinite 
variation, and freedom of musical phrase. We want the 
triumph of natural, free, plastic, and rhythmical music.” These 
are high-sounding words, and it is difficult just now to see what 
these desires are to lead to. If the views of their author are to be 
seen expressed to any extent in such a work as his Symphonic 
Poem, “ L’aprés-midi d’un faune,” one may say that the result is 

that of impressionism pure and simple—a 
Impressionism. “bath” of sound which creates a decided 
atmosphere of its own, often beautiful, highly 
sensuous and imaginative Of actual thematic material this 


The modern 
French sehool. 
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particular work contains little, and what there is is scantily 
developed. Scored for a small orchestra, its subtle and kaleido- 
scopic effects of instrumentation are delightful to the ear 
and captivating to the senses. The whole temper of the 
work is luscious and dreamy, entirely lacking in that virility, 
audacity and superabundant energy so characteristic of Strauss. 
Throughout, Debussy apparently “aims at making music as 
different as possible from anything it has ever been—he aims, 
not at gradual development, but at a cataclysmic revolution. 
Melody, harmony, rhythm, form, everything has to go into the 
melting-pot.”* Whether the result of this revolutionary process 
will be the production of a new type of art with qualities of 
; permanence remains to be seen; it may be so: 
nea posterity will decide, but it is fairly safe to 

‘ assume that true and lasting progress can and 
will yet be made along the lines of a reasoned expansion and 
modification of existing types, and that the forms of instrumental 
composition handed down to us from the great classical masters 
will yet be capable of adaptation to the varying needs of to-day 
and to-morrow. While fully holding to this view, and believing 
it to be sound, the present writer feels strongly that it should be 
remembered and recognized that history records periods of 
revolution as well as of evolution, and it may be that we, in 
these latter days, are on the eve of another overthrow of time- 
honoured landmarks in more than one direction. ‘“ Who lives 
will see” ; but it is certain that, whatever new developments may 
await us, the element of Form must of necessity hold an 
important place. Its manifestations may, and possibly will, 
vary considerably from what we have been familiar with in 
the past ; the need of consistent and logical design is, however, 
fundamental in the nature of things, and cannot be set aside 
if a work of art is to make its appeal with that sense of conscious 
plan that differentiates it from the aimless wanderings of the 
rhapsodist. 


I OI 
*F, Niecks,“‘ Programme Music.” 
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APPENDIX. 


I.—RuyTHMIC CLIMAX. 

It is important to bear in mind the distinction between what may 
be the most “intense” or emotional point in a phrase, and its 
rhythmic climax. The latter is invariably its final cadence, and 
usually coincides with its final metrical accent, or ¢c/ws, as 
M. Mathis Lussy terms it. ‘This forms, so to speak, the pillar 
upon which the structure of the phrase rests ; whether the sounds 
rise to it, or fall to it, in actual amount of tone in performance, 
is immaterial. Compare the two following examples :— 


BERTHOVEN.—P. F. Sonata in D, Op. 10, No. 3. 


Largo appassionato. BEETHOVEN.—P. F. Sonatain A, Op. 2, No. 2. 


II.—REsPONsE OF PHRASES. 
aN interesting instance of the preservation of unity between an 
announcing and a responsive Phrase by means of a single Figure 
is shewn in the opening of the Menuetto of Beethoven’s Pianoforte 
Sonata in B flat (Op. 22). In this case, the melodic outline of the 
two Phrases varies to a far greater degree than in Figs. 43-46, but any 
sense of irrelevancy is prevented by the artistic use of the figure— 


——— 
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which has the effect of binding together the various parts of the 
sentence in a singularly happy and effective way :— 


Menuetto. BEETHOVEN.—P. F. Sonata in Bp, Op. 22. 


he 
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IIJ.—STRONGER AND WEAKER BARS IN QUICK TRIPLE TIMES. 


The statement on page 42 that the correct accentuation of a 
movement in rapid Triple time can be generally arrived at by 
counting back, in a regular alternation of weaker and stronger bars, 
from the strong bar containing the cadence-chord, has striking 
illustration in some of the Scherzos of Beethoven, notably those 
of the Sonatas in Op. 10, No. 3 (Menuetto) ; Op. 26; Op. 27, 
Nos. 1 and 2; Op. 28, &c. At the same time it is necessary 
that it should be accompanied by a certain qualification. In 
cases of Rhythmic Extension and Contraction, where the phrase- 
lengths become irregular, two strong bars, or two weak bars, will 
of necessity often occur in succession, thus disturbing the regular 
alternation of weaker and stronger accents. A good instance of 
this occurs in the Scherzo of the Sonata in C (Op. 2, No. 3), 
where the even flow of the Rhythm is on more than one occasion 
disturbed by the insertion of an extra bar. The student should 
carefully examine this interesting movement for himself. Another 
noteworthy example is provided by the Scherzo of Chopin’s 
Sonata in B flat minor (Op. 35), which presents certain difficulties 
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in performance connected with this very matter of rhythmic 
irregularity. 
IV.—OVERLAPPING OF PHRASES. 

In connexion with the ‘“ overlapping” of two successive phrases, 
by the last bar of one phrase becoming the first bar of the 
next (page 58), it is worthy of note that much of the strong 
emotional effect of Wagner’s ‘“‘ Tristan und Isolde” is due to this 
compression of the rhythmic design. The following passages are 
typical :— 


WAGNER.—“‘ Tristan und Isolde” (Prelude). 
Es 
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An interesting example of the compression of an actual five-bar 
Rhythm into one of four bars is shewn in Brahms’ Second 
Symphony <— 


Allegro non troppo. BRAHMS.—Symphony in D, No. 2. 
aes ee Oe SS ER Er 
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V.— FUGUE. 


1. The use of Episodes. 

A point worthy of notice, in connexion with the question of the 
use of Episodes in a Fugue, is that in most cases an Episode 
separates the last entry of the Subject or Answer in the normal 
Exposition and the first ‘ Middle” entry. Similarly, an Episode 
will often be found (i) before the occurrence of a “ Redundant” 
entry (see Fugues 3, 7, &c., of Bach’s “ Forty-Eight ”) ; (ii) between 
the ordinary Exposition and a Counter-exposition (see Fugues 11, 
15, &c.); (ili) between a “Redundant” entry or a Counter- 
exposition and the first “Middle” entry (see Fugues 3, 7, 11, 
1§, <cc.). 


2. The Coda of a Fugue. 

It was stated on page 212 that “the Coda toa Fugue may be 
said to begin after the conclusion of the last entry of the Subject 
or Answer in the Tonic key.” This is usually the case, but in 
some instances (such as that exemplified by Bach’s Fugue in 
C minor, Book I, No. 2) the occurrence of an entry of the 
Subject upon a Tonic pedal, after a definite perfect cadence in 
the Tonic key, causes that entry itself to assume the character 
and function of a Coda. 


VI.—THE Bar, OR MEASURE, IN RELATION TO 
THE PHRASE. 


It should be carefully borne in mind that the bar, or measure, 
musically considered, coincides only in the rarest instances with 
the metrical bar as defined by any two successive bar-lines. The 
latter obviously begins with the strong accent; but, rhythmically, 
a bar of music may, and most often does, begin with one of the 
weaker pulses, e.g. :— 
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(Metriesl hers.) Serre ee in C major, No. 9. 


(Rhythmic bars.) &c. 


(Metrical bars.) BEETHOVEN.—P. F. Sonata, Op. 14, No. 2. 
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GLOSSARY. 


A LIST OF TERMS INDICATING COMPOSITIONS OF SOME 
SPECIAL CHARACTER. 


nee 


*,* The more important classes of instrumental writing (¢.g., the sonata, symphony, &c.) 
will be found explained under their respective headings in the preceding chapters. 


Air. \A movement for a single voice, or instrument ; a vocal solo in an 

Aria. opera, oratorio, &c. (See page 92, foot-note.) 

Alla tedesca.—In the German style. (See Beethoven, Pianoforte Sonata, 
Op. 79, Ist movement.) 

Anglaise.—An English country dance. (See Bach’s 3rd French Suite.) 

Anthem.—A sacred composition for any number of voices, used in the service 
of the Church, 

Arioso (lit. “‘airy”).—A term applied to an arza partaking of the character 
of both air and recitative. (See Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ But the Lord is mindful” 
in <"St.. Paul:”) 


Bagatelle.—A short sketch (¢.g., the ‘* Bagatelles” of Beethoven). 

Ballad.—A simple song, in which the different stanzas are sung to the 
same music. 

Ballade.—(i) A descriptive musical setting of a poem (e.g., the ‘* Walpurgis- 
nacht” of Mendelssohn) ; (ii) A name given by Chopin and others to 
certain pianoforte compositions of variable form. 

Ballet.—Dancing accompanied by music, to illustrate some story. 

Barcarolle.—A composition based on the idea of a Venetian gondola song, 
generally in § or 3,? time. 

hei lan pied aac. 

Burlesca.—A title given by Bach to a somewhat gay movement in $ time in 
his third Partita. 


Cachucha.—A Spanish dance in triple time. 

Canary.—An old dance in jig form. 

Cantata.—Formerly a vocal solo of a dramatic character ; now-a-days a work 
for chorus and orchestra, with or without solo voices. 

Canzona.—A name formerly given to certain instrumental pieces written in 
more or less strict ‘‘ imitation.” 

Canzonet.—A short song (¢.¢., Haydn’s ‘“‘ My mother bids me bind my hair ”). 

Capreccto. 

Caprice. 

Carol.—A song of joy or devotion, usually associated with Christmastide. 

Cassation. \ A piece of instrumental music in several movements, popular in 

Cassaztone. the 18th century, (See ‘‘ Divertimento.”) 

Cavatina.—A short song without an episode or a return to opening theme by 
way of Da Capo, as is usual in an Aria. 

Chant.—A short composition, adapted for the musical recitation of the 
Psalms, &c, 


}an instrumental solo, somewhat irregular in form. 
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pas or ya German hymn tune. : 

Chorus.—(i) A composition sung by a body of voices, several to each part ; 
(ii) The refrain or burden of a song. ‘ 

Contre-danse \A dance of English origin in 3 or § time. Beethoven has 

Country dancef written twelve ‘‘ contre-danses” for orchestra. 

Czardas.—A Hungarian national dance. 


Divertimento.—A composition of a light character, usually in several move- 
ments. Mozart has used the term for pieces closely akin to the Serenade 
or Cassation. 

Division.—(i) A variation for voices or instruments upon a simple theme ; 
(ii) A vocal run. 


Ecossaise.—A dance of Scottish origin in quick ? time. (See Schubert, Op. 18, 
33, 49 and 67.) 


Fandango.—A Spanish dance in 3 time, accompanied by castanets. 
Fanfare.—A flourish of trumpets. 


Galliard.—An old lively Italian dance in triple time, sometimes called 
Romanesca. 

Galop.—A quick dance in duple time. 

Glee.—A piece of unaccompanied vocal music in at least three parts, for solo 
voices, usually those of men. 

Graduale.—A piece of music sung between the reading of the Epistle and 
Gospel in the Roman Church. 


Halling.—A Norwegian dance in duple time. 
Hornpipe.—A dance of English origin in duple time, danced by a single 
performer. 


Impromptu.—An instrumental composition having somewhat of the character 
of an improvisation. (This term has been used notably by Schubert and 
Chopin as the title of certain pianoforte pieces.) 

Interlude.—A short passage played between the verses of a hymn, or between 
the lines of a German choral. (See the Orchestral Interludes in 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Cast thy burden upon the Lord” in his Oratorio 
‘* Elijah,” and in ‘‘ Sleepers, wake” in ‘St. Paul”; also in many of the 
choral works of Bach.) 

Intermezzo.—A short movement, connecting other larger divisions of a sonata, 
symphony, &c. The term was also used to describe short instrumental 
pieces in the early operas. 

Lntroit.—A short anthem or hymn, often used at the beginning of the 
Communion Service. 

Invention.—A term used by J. S. Bach for 15 small pianoforte pieces, each 
developing a single idea. 


Jota.—A Spanish dance. 
Kalamaika.—A lively Hungarian dance in triple time. 


Landle .—A Styrian peasant dance, of a lively, graceful character in 3 or 3 time; 
the precursor of the Waltz. 

Lessons.—An old English term used to designate sets of dances similar to 
those in the Suze. 

Lied (German).—A song. 

Lieder ohne Worte.—Songs without words. A term given by Mendelssohn to 
48 short pianoforte pieces of a lyrical character. 

Loure.—An old dance, slower than the Gigue, generally in $ time. (See 
Bach’s 5th French Suite, in G.) 
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Madrigal.—A short contrapuntal choral composition for three, four or more 
voices, unaccompanied ; largely cultivated during the 16th and early 17th 
centuries. 

Masque.—A kind of musical drama formerly in vogue, in which the performers 
wore masks ; the precursor of the Opera. 

Mass.—A choral setting, with or without accompaniment, of certain portions of 
the Eucharistic service in the Roman Church. Sung in Latin. 

Melodrama.—{i) A play, in which the effect of the dialogue is heightened by 
incidental music. (ii) A species of dramatic composition, or a recitation, 
in which the words are sfoken, while an instrumental accompaniment 
is played, intended to increase their effect. (See certain scenes in 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” music; also the Incan- 
tation Scene in Weber’s ‘‘ Der Freischiitz” ; Grieg’s ‘‘ Bergliot,” &c.) 

Miserere.—The 51st Psalm, sung in the ‘‘Tenebre” service in the Roman 
Church. 

Morris-dance.—A rustic dance said to be derived from the Moors. 

Motet.—A sacred choral composition sung at High Mass after the Offertory. 

Moto perpetuo.—An instrumental movement, in which a ceaseless flow of rapid 
notes is maintained throughout. (See Finale of Weber’s Pianoforte Sonata 
in C major, No. 1.) 


Nocturne. \ Originally a serenade ; now an instrumental piece of a gentle and 
Notturno. quiet character. 


Siege \a piece of music performed during the Offertory. 

Opera.—A musical drama. In Grand Opera the whole work is set to music ; 
in the French Oféra Comiqgue and the German Simgsfzel the musical 
portions are interspersed with spoken dialogue. This is also the case in 
English light opera. 

Oratorio.—An extended composition for solo voices, chorus and orchestra, 
usually illustrating some sacred subject. 


Part-song.—A short choral composition, usually of a simple, melodious 
character. 

Passepied.—An old dance in triple time, a precursor of the minuet. (See Bach, 
Partita No. 5.) 

Pasticcio.—An opera, cantata, or other dramatic work, composed of airs, 
duets, &c., taken from various works, either of the same composer, or 
different composers. (See ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera.’’) 

Pastorale.—A simple piece of a pastoral character, usually in § time. 

Pavan or Pavane.—An old stately dance, of Italian or Spanish origin. 

Pibroch.—A series of variations for the Scotch bagpipe. This name has 
been used by Sir A. C. Mackenzie as the title of a spirited piece for 
Violin and Orchestra. 

Plain Song.—Traditional music used in the service of the Church: written in 
the old Ecclesiastical Modes. 

Polka.—A Bohemian dance in ? time, with the third quaver accented. 

Potpourri.—A set of popular tunes strung together in the form of the 
‘* drawing-room Fantasias” of the early Victorian era. 

Préambule.—An introduction, or prelude. (See Bach, Partita No. 5.) 


Quadrille.—A well-known set of dances. 


Rant.—An old English dance. 

Ranz des Vaches.—Melodies played by Swiss herdsmen on Alpine horns, as 
signals to their cattle. 

Recitative.—Musical declamation, the rhythmic shape of which is entirely 
governed by the words to which it is set. 

Redowak.—A rather slow Bohemian dance in triple time. 

Reel.—A lively rustic dance, probably of Scandinavian origin. 
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Requiem.—A Mass for the dead. : Serva 

Rhapsody.—A composition of irregular form, in thecharacter of an improvisation. 
(See the Rhapsodies of Liszt.) The fine Rhapsodies of Brahms for 
the Pianoforte are, however, compositions of a particularly clear and 
coherent structure. 

Ricercare.\ (i) Akind of Toccata (q.v.). (ii) Fuga ricercata—a fugue without 

meee episodes, in which, also, as many contrapuntal devices of an 
elaborate order as possible are exemplified. 

Rigaudon.—An old lively dance in duple time. (See Couperin’s 2nd ‘‘ Ordre.”) 

Ritornello.—A short interlude, played before or after, or between the parts of, 
a song. 

Romine) A term often applied to a short instrumental piece of romantic 

Romanza. character. 

Roundelay.—A small vocal solo, somewhat in the form of a rondo. 


Scena.—A dramatic solo for the voice, usually with orchestral accompaniment. 
Seguidilla.—A Spanish song and dance in triple time, accompanied by 


castanets. 
Serenade \ Originally a composition for use in the open air at night; used 
Serenata. by Mozart and other 18th century writers to designate an 


instrumental work in several movements, the sequence of which was 
variable. (See ‘‘ Divertimento.”) 

Sictliana.—A Sicilian peasant dance in § or 3,? time. 

Sonata da camera (Chamber Sonata).—A term formerly used to describe a 
type of early Sonata in which the sequence of movements was closely akin 
to that of the Suite. (See Corelli’s ‘‘ Sonate da Camera.”) 

Sonata da chiesa (Church Sonata).—Also a term formerly used to describe 
a type of early Sonata, in which the movements were of a more dignified 
and severe character than those of the Soxata da camera. (See Corelli’s 
‘« Sonate da Chiesa.’’) 

Song.—A vocal solo, a musical setting of a short poem. 

Stabat Mater.—A Latin Hymn, appointed to be sung, on certain special 
occasions, between the Epistle and the Gospel in the Roman Church. 

Strathspey.—A Scottish dance in duple time. 

Study.—A composition for the overcoming of some special technical difficulty. 


Terzetto.—A short vocal trio. 

Toccata.—An instrumental composition intended to shew the touch and 
execution of the performer. (Bach uses the term on several occasions ; 
See his Toccata and Fugue in D minor for the organ.) 

Tyrolienne.—A kind of waltz movement, of Tyrolese origin—chiefly on Tonic 
and Dominant harmonies. 


Vaudeville.—A play, with songs, set to more or less popular tunes. 

Villanella.—An old rustic Neapolitan dance, accompanied by singing. 

Voluntary.—An organ solo, played before, during, or after, any portion of the 
Church Service. 
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GENERAL INDEX 


*," Terms found under their respective alphabetical headings in the Glossary 
on pages 267-270 are not included in this Index unless they are also 
mentioned in preceding chapters. The initials (f.n.) after the number 
of a page indicate that the particular subject specified is referred to ina 
Joot-note on that page. 


ABRIDGED Sonata-form, 167-170, 177, 194, 195 
Absolute or Abstract Music, 202, 224, 257 
Accent, 3, 5,9 

Accompaniment, varying forms of, 139-41 

Air (in Suite), 239 (f.n.), 240 (f.n.) 

Allemande (Almain), 237, 239, 240 

Anacrusis, 20 (f.n.) 

Anglaise, 239 (f.n.) 

Announcing Phrase, 25 

Answer (Fugue), 205-7 

Aria (in Suite), 240 (f.n.) 

Aria, The ‘‘ Da Capo,” 92 (f.n.) 

Association, The factor of, in estimating a work, I 
Augmentation, 139, 144-6, 213, 218 

Authentic Cadence, 10 


BAGATELLE, 246 
Balance, 25, 70 
Ballade, 246 
Bar, 3, 6, 9, 265 
Barring, wrong, 21 (f.n.), 39, 40 
Examples of, 42, 43 
Bars, stronger and weaker, 7, 8, 13 (f.n.), 14 (f.n.), 41, 42, 262 
Beat, 3, 5, 9 
Binary Form, 61 
Principle of, 62, 91 
Simplest form of, 62 ef seg. 
Modern use of, 67 
Themes written in, 69, 106 
Extended, 68, 69, 97 
Largely superseded by Ternary in later times, 67, 69, 71, 92 
Binary Shape, together with Ternary Idea, 87 ef seq. [69, 249-50 
Reproduction of Cadence-bars of Part I. in Binary Form, 64 (and f.n.), 
Frequent with 17th and 18th Century writers, 64, 67, 71, 92 (f.n.), 249, 253 
Successive stages in evolution of, 249-251 
Embryo Second Subject, 250 
Double appearance of First Subject in Part II., 251 
Modern Sonata-form evolved from Older Binary Form, 252 
Bolero, 245 
Bourrée, 239, 243, 244 
Branle or Brawl, 237 
Bridge-passage, 122, 123 
Burlesca, 240 (f.n.) 


CADENCE, 4, 8, 10 ef seg., 16 e¢ seg. 
Need for variety of, 34 
Position of, how determined, 16 e¢ seg. 
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Cadence-bars, 64 (and f.n.), 69, 133-35, 249-50 
Cadence-chord, defined, 16 (f.n.) 
Of short duration, 18-20, 24 
Usually on strong accent, 42 
Cadential Augmentation, 57 
», Repetition, 49-52 
Cadenza, 183 (and f.n.), 199, 231, 232, 233 
Canon, 184, 190-1, 203, 215 ef seg. 
Definition of, 215 
Finite and Infinite, 217 
In ccntrary motion, 218 
By Augmentation and Diminution, 218 
*€ Canon Cancrizans,” 218 (f.n.) 
Capriccio, 177, 246 
Caprice, 240 (f.n.), 246 
*¢Carol,’”? The, 108 
Catch, The, 219 
Chaconne, 181 (and f.n.) 
Chamber-music, Concerted, Definition of, 225 
5 Historical origin of, 226 
Character, 4 
Coda, 80, 81 (and f.n.), 85, 101, 106, I¥2, 120, 162 (f.n.), 164-5, 171, 
172, 183, 192, 222 (f.n.), 223, 232 
(Fugue), 212 
Codetta, 135, 183 
(Fugue), 209 
Compound Time, 6, 7 
Concerted vocal music, 226 
Concert-Overture, 224 
Concerto, 61, 115, 220, 227 ef seq. 
Early and modern uses of term, 227 
Double exposition in first-movement, 228 
Cadenza in, 231, 232, 233 
Compression of form, 233 
The later movements of, 233 
Pieces not in full Concerto-form, 234 
Concertos for more than one solo instrument, 227 (fm. } 
y of Liszt, 234-6 
Concerto-writing, later tendencies in, 236 
Concertstiick, 234 
Continuity, 22, 34, 60, 63, 100, 113, 171 
Contraction of Phrase, 58-60 
Contrapuntal School, 203, 204 
“2 writing, 139, 143, 184, 190-2, 2c3 
Contrast of Subjects, 119 
Conventional passage-writing 122, 123 
Counter-exposition, 212-13 
Counterpoint, Double 139, 143, 208 
Counter-Subject, 208, 214 
**Couplets,” 107, 112 
Courante, 237, 239, 240, 241 
Criticism, Definition of, 2 (f.n.) 
Cyclic forms, Chief features of, 202 


‘© DA CAPO ARIA,” The, 92 (f.n.) 
Dance-forms, Early, 237 
BS Modern, 245-6 
Dances of Suite and Partita, 237 e¢ seg. 
Characteristics of various, 240 é¢ seg. 
Design, Instrumental, Rudimentary types of, 63 
»» Unity of, 5, 24, 70, 202, 234 
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Development of ideas, 119 
Methods and examples of, 138 e¢ seg. 
Development Section, or Free Fantasia, 120, 138 ef seg. 
Keys in, 146 
Episode in, 150-1 
Material used in, 147 
Diminution, 139, 146, 213, 218 
Diversity, 6, 70 (f.n.), 202 
Divisions of Sonata-Form, 120 
** Double,” 179 (f.n.) 
Double-bar at end of Exposition, 135 
Double Counterpoint, 139, 143, 208 
Double Fugue, 214 
Duple measurement, 5 
Duple sentence, 25-28, 48 
Frequency of, 25 
Duple time, 6 


EIGHTEENTH Century Writers, 64, 67, 112, 221, 250, 253 
Rondo of, 112 
Symphony of, 221 
Emotion, I 
Enunciation, or Exposition, of a Fugue, 205 
Episode, 3, 100-1, 106, 112-114, 150-1, 171-2, 177 (f.n.) 
Definition of, 100 
Contrasted nature of, 100 
And Subject, the terms distinguished, 106, 171 (f.n.} 
Episodes in a fugue, 209-10 
Episodical Form, 101, 106, 194, 200, 246 
Outlines of, 101 
Etude, The, 246, 247 
Exposition of Sonata-form, The— 
First Subject and Transition, 120 ef seg. 
Second Subject, 129 e¢ seq. 
End of, 135 
Exposition of a Fugue, The, 205 
Extension of Phrase, 48 e¢ seg., 85, 139, 142 
(1) By Cadential Repetition, 49 é¢ seg. 
(2) By Interpolation, 53 ef seg. 
(3) By Cadential Augmentation, 57 


FANTAISIE, 240 
Fantasia, 177, 246, 248 
‘‘ Feminine ending,” 10 (f.n.), 16 (f.n.), 245 (fn.) 
Figure, 3, 13, 43-48 
Figures, Interlinking of, 46-48 : 
»> not always indicative of a rhythmical break, 46 
»» Working of typical, 139, 144, 147-149, 248 
Finale, 115, 200, 201, 202 
First-movement Form (see Sonata-form) 
Five-bar Phrase, 15 _ 
Form in Music, Need for, 2, 257, 259 
Evidences of, 3 
Need for study of, 4, 5 
Modern tendencies in, 253 e¢ seq. 
Binary, 61, 62 e¢ seg., 87, 91, 97, 106, 249-252 
Ternary, 62, 71 e¢ seg., 86, 87 e¢ seg., 115 et seg., 252 
Minuet and Trio, 92 é¢ seg., 106, 107, 112, 243 
Episodical, 101, 106, 194, 200, 246 
Rondo (Older or Simple), 107 e¢ seg., 170, 171, 176, 194, 197, 237 
»» (Modern or Sonata) 113 (f.n.), 114, 167, 170 ef seg., 199, 200, 
202, 222 (f.n.} 
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Form in Music, Sonata or First movement (see Sonata-form) 
Sonata Allegro, 115 
Modified Sonata, 167-170, 177, 194, 195 
Variation, 177 ef seg., 194, 196, 200 
Forms Cyclic, Features of, 202 
»» Dance, 237 ef seq. 
», Indefinite, 246-248 
Four-bar phrase, 13, 14, 48 
Free Fantasia, or Development Section, 138 e7 seg. 
French Overture, 220 
Fugal writing, Examples of, 215 
Fugato, 214, 242 
Fughetta, 214 
Fugue, 184, 190-1, 203 éf seq. 
Fugue, Definition of, 204 
», Design of, 205 
The Enunciation or Exposition, 205-209 
The Subject, 204-5; the Answer, 205-7 
The Counter-subject, 208, 212, 214; the Codetta, 209 
The Middle Section, 209-10 
Episodes, 209-10; Middle entries, 209 
The Final Section, 210-12 
Stretto, 210-12; the Coda, 212 
Fugue, Occasional features in— 
Extra or redundant entry, 212, 213; Counter-exposition, 212-13; 
Augmentation, Diminution, and Inversion, 213-14 
Fugue, Double, 214 
Fugues with no episodes, 210 (f.n.) 


GALLIARD, 237 

Gavotte, 237, 239, 243 

Gigue, 237, 239, 242 

Ground bass, 181, 183 
Grouping of bars, 7, 8, 14 (f.n.) 


HALF-CADENCE, 11-12, 22 

Harmonic School, 203, 204 
Harmonization, Varied, 138, 140, 184, 186 
Harmony, 3, 4 

History of Sonata-form, 249 e¢ seg. 
Homophonic music, 204 

Hybrid forms, 87 e7 seg. 


IMITATION, 139, 142-3 

Imperfect cadence, 11-12, 22 

‘* Impressionism,” 254, 258 

Impromptu, 100, 246 

Indefiniteness of early terms, 220 
Intellect, 1, 2 

Interlude, 86 (and f.n.) 

Intermezzo, 246 

Interpolation as a means of extending a Phrase, 53-56 
Interrupted cadence, 12, 22 

Introduction, $5, 86 (f.n.), 165-7 

Inverse movement, or Inversion, 213, 218 
Italian Overture, 220 


KEY contrast, 70 
Key of second subject, 131-133 
Keys for various movements of Sonata and Symphony, 201-2 
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Keys in Development section, 146 
Keys in Recapitulation, 158-163 


** LEIT-MOTIVE,” 147, 149, 234 
eo leldeeitixey: 255 


Lilt, 223 
Link, 20, 78, 96 (f.n.), 102, 104, 113, 136-138, 151, 168, 171 (f.n.), 
Liszt’s Concertos, 234-6 [175, 199, 209 


Literary element in Music, The, 254 
Loure, 239 (f.n.) 


MARCH, 184 (f.n.), 246 
Mazurka, 97, 245 
Measure, The, 3, 6 
Measurement, Duple and Triple, 5 
Ae The Phrase the unit of, 25 
Melodic commencement of Phrase, 20 
an prefix, 20 (f.n.) 
Melody, 3, 4 
Minuet and Trio Form, 92 ef seg., 106, 107, 112, 243 
Frequency of, 97 
Development of, 100 
Minuet and Trio structurally independent, 92 
Minuet, The, 42, 115, 119, 158, 184 (f.n.), 199, 202, 237, 239, 244 
Minuet with two Trios, 112, 113 
Modern Rondo (see Sonata Rondo) 
Modern structural tendencies, 253 ef seg. 
Modern Suite, 244 
Modified Sonata-form, 167-170, 177, 194, 195 
Modulation, or change of tonality, 63, 68-69, 70 (f.n.), 74, 82, 98, 112, 
II5, 119, 122, 128, 129 (f.n.), 132, 138-140, 146, 147, 162, 183 
(and f.n.), 193, 206, 207, 209, 210, 228, 251 
‘* Motive,” The, 39 (and f.n.), 43 
Movement, 3 
Movement, First, Importance of, 194 


‘3 Slow, 101, 115, 167, 170, 194-199, 202 
Movements with a single Episode, 106 
As Number of, in Sonatas and Symphonies, 199, 201 


Musette, 243 
Music, The literary element in, 254 


NOCTURNE, t00, 246 
Nonet, 226 
Number of movements in Sonatas and Symphonies, 199, 201 


OCTET, 226 
Older Rondo, 107 eé¢ seg., 170, 171, 176, 194, 197, 237 
Superseded by Sonata Rondo, 114 
And Modern Rondo compared, 171 
Omission of Theme in Recapitulation, 162 
+> 9) Transition, 122 (f.n.), (in Recapitulation) 163 
*¢ Ordres,” 237, 240 
*¢ Ouverture,” 220 (f.n.), 240 
Overlapping of Phrases, 58, 59, 60, 263-265 
Overture, 61, 166 (f.n.), 167, 220, 224 
Concert, 224 
French, 220 
Italian, 220 
In Opera and Oratorio, 22. 


** PARAGRAPH,” 3 
Partitas, Bach’s, 239, 240 
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Passacaglia, 181 (and f.n.) - 
Passepied, 237, 238 (f.n.), 240 (f-n.) 
Pavane, 237 
Perfect Cadence, 10-11, 22 
Period, 10, 13 
Phrase, 3, 13 e¢ seg., 20, 25 
Melodic commencement of, 20 
The Announcing, 25 
The Responsive, 25 
As Introduction, 25 (f.n.) 
How one responds to another, 27, 28, 261 
Extension of, 48 e¢ seg., 85, 139, 142 
Contraction of, 58-60 
Phrases, Overlapping of, 58, 59 
Phrasing marks, 22 
Physical sensation, I 
Polenatse 21 97 184 (f.n.), 239 (E-n.), 245 
Polyphonic music, 204 
Position of Cadence, how determined, 16 e¢ seg 
Préambule, 240 
Prelude, 225, 237, 239, 240, 246, 248 
Programme-music, 224, 254 
Pulsation, 23 
Pulse, 3, 5, 9 


QUADRUPLE measurement, 5 (f.n.) 
Quadruple sentence, 31-34 

Quadruple time, 6 

Quartet, 115, 177, 193 (f.n.), 199, 202, 226-7 
Quintet, 115, 199, 202, 226-7 


REAL Answer, 206 


Re-appearance of Cadence-bars of Part I. in Binary Fo.m, 64 (and f.n.), 


Recapitulation, The, 120, 158 e¢ seg. 
Approach to, 151-158 
Transposition of Second Subject in, 158-162 
Modification of Transition in, 158-161 
Omission of Transition in, 161 
New treatment of themes in, 162 
Omission of a theme in, 162 
Compression in, 162 
Irregularities of, 163 
Recurrence or Repetition of Idea, 64, 70, 76, 88 
Redundant entry, 212, 213 
Register, Change of, 139, 140-1 


Reliance on ear in determining the ‘‘ punctuation ” of music, 21 


Repeat, The, 63 (f.n.), 73, 135, 249 (f.n.) 
Representative themes, 255-6 
Responsive phrase, Need of, 25 
Rhapsody, 246 
Rhyming, 34 
Rhythm, 3, 4, 9-10 
The term often misapplied, 9 
Rhythmic Climax, 8, 10, 16 (f.n.), 26x 
An Extension and Contraction, 48 eé7 seg. 
an Movement, Maintenance of, 23 
~ Progression, 7, 8, 9-10, 14 (f.n.), 47 
” Shape, 4, 9-10 
ap Treatment, Variety of, 139, 141, 142 
Ritornello, 86, 220 


[69, 249-250 
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Romance, 100, 184 (f.n.) 
Romantic movement in music, The, 254 
Rondeau, 107, 240 
Rondo, Origin of, 107, 108 
», The title sometimes misapplied, 107 (f.n.), 177 
»» Main idea of, 108 
y» Older or Simple (see Older Rondo) 
Modern or Sonata (see Sonata-Rondo) 
Round, The, 219 


SALTARELLO, 223, 246 
Sarabande, 237, 239, 241 
Scherzo, 42, 115, 199, 200, 202, 223, 240 (f.n.) 
With two Trios, 223 
Section, 13, 35 e¢ seg., 43 
Sentence, 3, 13, 25 e¢ seg. 
Definition of, 25 
Of two phrases, 25-28, 48 
Of three phrases, 29-31 
Of four phrases, 31-34 
Septet, 226 
Seven-bar phrase, 15, 16 
Seventeenth Century writers, 64, 67, 178, 179, 220, 237, 249, 253 
Sextet, 226 
Simple Time, 6, 7 
‘« Sinfonia avanti l’opera,” 220 (and f.n.) 
Sinfonie, 220 (f.n.), 240 
Six-bar phrase, 15-16 
Sixteenth Century writers, 178, 237 [202, 220, 226, 253 
Sonata and Symphony, 61, 92 (f.n.), 101, 115, 177, 193, 194, 199 
»» The, First movement of, 155 ef seg. (see Sonata-form) 
», Slow movement of, 101, 115, 167, 170, 194-9, 202 
»» Scherzo of, 199, 200, 202 
»,  Fimale of, 200, 201, 202 
»» Main features of, 115; number of movements in, 199, 201; as a whole, 
193 e¢ seg 
Since Pees 253 
Sonata Form, 114, 115 ef seg., 194, 196, 200, 202 
The three divisions of, 120 
The Exposition, 120 e¢ seg., 129 ef seg. ; end of, 135 
The Development or Free Fantasia, 120, 138 e¢ seg. 
The Recapitulation, 120, 151 e¢ seg., 158 ef seq. 
The Coda, 164-5 
The Introduction, 165-7 
Sonata Form, Modified, 167-170, 177, 194, 195 
3 Modern, Ternary in idea, 249, 252 
54 Compared with Sonata Rondo, 172 
History of, 249 e¢ seq. 
Sonata- -Allegro Form, 115 
Sonata-Rondo, 113 (f.n.), 114, 167, 170 e¢ seg., 199, 200, 202, 222 (f.n.) 
And Older Rondo compared, 171 
Subjects in, 171 
Development in, 171 
And Sonata-form compared, 172 
Principal Theme often varied in, 176 
Uses of, 177 
Sonatina, 167 (and f.n.) 
Stretto, 210-12 
String Quartet, The, 226 
Study, The, 246, 247 
Sub-divisions of the phrase, 35 et seq. 
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Subject, First or Principal, in Sonata-form, 120 ef seg. 
Examples of, 120, 121 
End of, 122 
Subject, Second, 129 ef seq. 
Different sections of, 129, 130 
As transposition of First Subject in Haydn and Mozart, 129 (f.n } 
Key of, 131-33 
Where it begins, 132 
Concluding Section of (or Codetta), 133-5 
Transposition of, in Recapitulation, 158-62 
Subjects, One of the evidences of Form, 3 
as Employment of two, 119 
oe Contrast of, 119 
os In a Fugue, 204-5 
ss In Sonata-Rondo, 171 
Suite, The, 92 (f.n.), 237 e¢ seq. 
Form of movements in, 237-8 
The Modern, 244 
Suites, Bach’s, 221 (f.n.), 239 
Handel’s, 239 
Symmetrical Composition, Some essentials of, 70 
Symmetry, Need for, 2, 193, 257 
Symphonic Poem, The, 253 ef seq. 
Liszt’s treatment of the, 255-257 
Richard Strauss and the, 258 
Claude Debussy and the, 258-9 
Symphony and Sonata (see Sonata) 
Symphony, The, 220 e¢ seg. 
In old Operas, 220, 221 
Under Haydn and Mozart, 221; under Beethoven, 221 ; under Schubert, 
222; under Spohr, Mendelssohn and Schumann, 223; under Brahms, 
223-4; under other modern writers, 253 
‘¢ Symphony” of a Song, The, 86 (f.n.) 


TARANTELLA, 246 
Ternary Form, 62 
Principle of 71, 91 
National melodies in, 71 
Well established in Haydn-Mozart period, 72, 92 
Expansion of, 75 e¢ seg. 
Adaptability of, 86 
Ternary idea together with Binary shape, 87 e¢ seg. 
As outcome of older Binary form, 92 (f.n.), 252 
Division of Part I. of, 115 e¢ seg. 
Testing Cadence points, 21, 22 
Themes, Harmonic nature of many, 3, 4 
3 Employment of two, 119 
»» Combination of, 148-9 
AA Transformation of, 223-4, 234-36, 255-6, 258 
Three-bar phrase, 14 
Three-part Form (see Ternary Form) 
Time, 3> 5» 6, 9 
Various kinds of, 6 
Duple, Triple and Quadruple, 6 
Simple and Compound, 6, 7 
Toccata, 240, 246 
Tonal Answer, 206-7 
‘Tonal centre,” 70 (and f.n.), 122, 130 
Tonality, Change of, in Development of Sonata-form, 138-40 
Transition, The, 120, 122 (and f.n.), 123-28 
Examples of, 123 e¢ seg. 
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Transition, The, Where it begins, 128 
Modification of, in Recapitulation, 158-61 
Omission of, in Recapitulation, 161 
Transposition of Second Subject in Recapitulation, 158-62 
‘©Trio,” The, 115, 223, 244, 246 
Contrasted nature of, in Minuet and Trio Form, 109 
Trio, 115, 193 (f.n.), 202, 226 
Trios, Use of two, 112, 113, 223 
Triple measurement, 5 
>» Lime, 6, 41 
9» sentence, 29-31 
Tune, 3 
“* Tutti,” 228 (and f.n.), 230 
Two-bar phrase, 13 
Two-part Form (see Binary Form) 


UNITY of Design, 5, 24, 70, 202, 234 


VALSE, 184 (f.n.), 245 
Variation Form, 177 ef seg., 194, 196, 200 
Variations, Early, 177-8 
As Of Bach and Handel, 179-81; of Haydn and Mozart, 181-3; 
of Beethoven, 183; of later masters, 184 
an Keys of, 183 (and f.n.), 192-3 
HA Types of, 184-92 
Bc Coda to, 192 
‘© Vorspiel,” 225 


WALTZ (see Valse) 
Wrong barring, 21 (f.n.), 39, 40 
Examples of, 42, 43 
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SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS With.!mpors"t 
Edited and arranged by SYDNEY BLAKISTON 
(Late Professor of the Pianoforte at the Royal Academy of Music, London ). 


This Manual is an endeavour to bring a somewhat discredited branch of technical 
exercises more into line with the spirit of modern pianoforte teaching. 

Muscular education being now recognised as a factor of overwhelming importance, 
any guide leading to this, and away from the well-worn paths of stiff hands and exaggerated 
finger movements, may, it is hoped, be not unwelcome. 

Illustrations will be found showing, so far as is possible, not only the position but the 
state of-the hand and fingers. : 

The rhythmical examples are intended to serve as a pattern for similar groupings, 
which may be arranged according to the requirements of the individual pupil. 

This Manual is issued in two separate editions ; one with English Fingering, and 
the other with Continental Fingering. 


Price 4/— net each. 


DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL TERMS. 


In Two Parts, price 3/6 net cash (stiff boards), complete. 


By ARTHUR J. GREENISH 
(Professor of the Pianoforte at the Royal Academy of Music, London ). 


This Dictionary, it is hoped, will prove useful to students and others as a book of 
reference in connection with their musical studies. 

In addition to the majority of terms usually met with, Part I includes tables of notes 
and keys in various languages, the helpful French time-names (which now form such a 
prominent feature in Aural training), and a comprehensive list of abbreviations. 

Part II, which forms a special and novel feature of the book, provides a list of English 
words, with their equivalents in Italian, German, and French; a feature which—so far as 
the publishers are aware—is not contained in any similar publication. 


ELEMENTARY STUDIES IN TRANSPOSITION. 


Composed and arranged by ERNEST NEWTON. 


Book I. Book II. 
Parts I and II (complete) dealing with Parts III and IV (complete) dealing with 
transposition one semitone and one transposition one semitone and one 
tone Jower. tone higher. 


Price 8/6 net, each book. 


This Work is meant, in tht first instance, for the accompanist, professional or amateur, 
and for the singer. The system adopted is that of transposition by interval (a semitone, 
tone, minor third, or major third, up and down), as being the easier. First, melodies in 
various keys, major and minor, are transposed, leading to double notes, and so gradually to 
chords of three or more. The exercises being intentionally melodious, it is easier for the 
student to feel whether the transpositions are right or wrong. (Many of the exercises and 
examples in these Volumes can be used as sight-reading exercises for voice or piano.) 


London: Joseph Williams, Limited, 32 Great Portland Street, W.1. 
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FOR STRING, MILITARY 
MODERN INSTRUMENTATION anv srass ‘sanps. 
By JOHN FITZGERALD. 


j This Pocket Book gives the compass, notation, and tonality of every orchestral 
instrument ; also transposition-tables for all the transposing instruments. Plans are included 
for laying out a score for large and small string bands, also for military and brass bands. 


Very useful to Amateurs. Price 3/- net (stiff boards). 


THE TECHNIQUE or true MODERN ORCHESTRA. 


A Manual of Practical Instrumentation. By Ch. M. WIDOR. 
Translated by Edward Suddard. 


PREPACE. 


Within the last fifty years the mechanism of most instruments has been materially 
improved, and, concurrently, the orchestral palette has been enriched with a variety of 
tone-color formerly unknown. Hence the necessity for a new manual setting forth the 
present state of orchestral instruments ; their compass and capabilities. 

Charaeteristic features of the present book are the Complete Lists of Shakes 
and Tremolos for the Woodwind, and of Double, Triple, and Quadruple 
Stops for the Strings. It has always seemed to us that these matters are dealt with 
in somewhat too summary a manner in most works on Instrumentation. We venture to 
think the lists contained in this manual will fully meet the requirements of the student, 
and may even occasionally be of service to the accomplished composer. 

To the Organ a special section has been devoted, in which, not to mention a few hints 
that may prove useful'to organ-builders, we have endeavoured to give such information as 
will be of assistance to musicians wishing to write for the Organ and Orchestra combined. 


Price 18/- net cash (cloth covers, gilt lettering). CH. M. WIDOR. 


LIVING MUSIC. By HERBERT ANTCLIFFE. 


In Two Parts:—Part I. Historical and Personal. Part II. Technical and A®sthetic. 


‘“Livinc Music” is an attempt to provide for both the student and the general reader 
something in the nature of a supplement to the many brief histories of music which have 
been issued in recent years. Without troubling with dates or other matters, commonly 
known as ‘‘ historical facts,” an endeavour has been made to indicate, in such a manner and 
to such a degree as shall be understood by the amateur as well as the highly trained musician, 
the main existing currents of music in its more serious aspects. 

An introduction ‘‘ On the Study of Modern Music,” and a final chapter on ‘‘ Classical 
and Romantic of to-day,” will, it is hoped, prove useful in adjusting the balance of the 
readers’ studies. The magn portion of the book is divided into two parts, one dealing with 
historical aspects from Schumann to the present time, and the other with esthetic matters 
such as Programme Music, Modern Tonality, Harmony, Instrumentation, Choral Singing, 
&c., and Musical Criticism. The short Glossary of Musical Terms will in most cases do 
away with any necessity of referring to a musical dictionary for those who are not well 
acquainted with technical terms, and a Bibliography of some fifty other books should assist 
those who wish to make a further study of the subject. 


Price 5/- net cash complete (stiff boards). 
\ 


A STUDY OF MODERN HARMONY by RENE LENORMAND. 


Etude sur l’Harmonie Moderne. English Translation by Herbert Antcliffe. 


This study is an attempt to take stock of the present-day theory and practice of 
Harmony by means of an examination of the works of Debussy, Dukas, Fauré, Indy, 
Koechlin, Ravel, Rousseau and other modern French composers, copiously illustrated by 
extracts. As the author says in the Preface :—‘‘ The young musician learns the routine of 
his art according to the rules of ancient theories, and finds himself at sea when he wishes to 
write in the modern manner ; hence the exaggerations into which he falls, for the want of 
appropriate teaching in contemporary musical mentality.” 

The ‘‘ Music Student” says: ‘ The book is clearly written, and musical illustrations are very abundant. 


The text is analytical rather than constructive. It is not a ‘Course,’ but a systematic disquisition. 
The pianist who plays up-to-date French music should, for one, be interested in it.” 


Price—With English text, 5/- net cash ; with French text, 6/- net cash. 


London: Joseph Williams, Limited, 32 Great Portland Street, W.1. 


THE BERNERS EDITION 


OF 


STANDARD AND COPYRIGHT WORKS 


Clearly Engraved and Edited by Competent Professors 


Over 


750 Volumes already Issued 


With Emerald Green Cover and Red Monogram Border and of British Manufacture 


throughout. Comprising Vocal and Instrumental Works by the following Composers :-— 
Brahms Grieg Rubinstein Concone Cramer Squire 
Cowen Heller Burgmuller Goring- White, M. L. | Dussek 
Franz Le Couppey Clementi Thomas | Panofka Moscheles 
Sindin Loeschhorn | Jacques- Massenet Mackenzie Bach 
Bertin Jensen Daleroze | Playel Elgar Whitehouse 
Chopin Kohler Mendelssohn | Raff Henle Parastiiw 
Czerny Kuhlau Schumann Steibelt vy Sianioud 
Diabelli Kullak Handel Swinstead Kayser anfor 
Beethoven | Liszt Bowen Strelezki Mazas Dunhill - 
Arne ’ Matthay Sowerby Quef Spohr Searlatti 
Godard Lenormand Hurlstone Widor Somervell Reinecke, ete. 
Net Prices, 2/- and upwards. Write for Lists. ® 


Extracts from 


“THE BERNERS EDITION.” 


NET 

Bach, J. S. 18 Petits Preludes (Macpherson) (F) 
15 Two-Part Inventions (Macpherson)....(F) 
15 Three-part Inventions (Zacpherson).. 
Beethoven, L. Van. Piano Pieces........ (F) 
Bowen, York. Spare Moments. Books 1 & 2 


each 
Brahms, Johannes. Waltzes. Op. 39...... 
Chopin, F. Nocturnes (Hacnteronye ieee (F) 
Valses (Macpherson)....++.... ¢ 
Impromptus (AZacpherson).. 
Gade,N.W. Christmas Pieces for Children (F) 
Grieg, E. Lyrical Pieces. Op.12. Bk. I.(F) 
Aus dem Volksleben. Op. 19..(F) 
Humoresken. Op. 6........+:. (F) 
Poetic Pictures. Op. 3 
12 Pianoforte Pieces (Biilow) shea (F) 
Haydn, J. *hasy Classics a .0. cee es (F) 
Heller, Stephen. Twelve Melodies........(F) 
Jensen, A. Songs and Dances. Op. 33....(F) 
KullakJ. Youthful Days. n-asmns > ceuitae sate 
Mendelssohn. Songs without words 
(complete). .(F) 
Six Christmas Pieces for 
Children. Op. ieee as ea sH) 
Mozart, W.A. Easy Classics.............: (F) 
Sartorio, A. Childhood Memories. Op. 280 (F) 
Schumann, Robert. Scenes of Childhood. 
Fi Op. 15..(F) 
Shaw, Geoffrey. Three Menuets............ 
Tschaikowsky. Album for the Young. 
Op. 39 (Macpherson) ..(F) 
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STUDIES. 


Gurlitt, C. Very First Studies. Op. 187..... 
Velocity Studies for Beginners, 
Ope TSG datos waite eee ets oie 
Biehl, A. Easy Octavia Studies. Op. r4o0.. 
Déring, C.H. Melodious Exercises arranged 
in progressive order (2 books). seach 
Graham, J. Six Sight-Reading Studies. Op. 10 
Wolff, B. 20 Short Studies for the preing of 
both hands. Op, 191. ; 
Studies for Beginners. Op. 2 
Kohler, L. 15 Studies(2 books) Op. 286. each 
Twenty-four Studies. Op. 232.. 
Ruthardt, A. Studies on the Shake. Op. 46 
@ books) Wate acsencc each 
Le Nitta aes The Alphabet. Op. 17........ 
Dunhill, Ten: Stadresi ii aie viata ate 
Rowland, E. First Piano Studies............ 


ANAND 


PIANO ALBUM SERIES 


OF ASSORTED VOLUMES OF COPYRIGHT 


PIANO WORKS BY MODERN COMPOSERS. 
NET s. d. 


Bath, Hubert. Two Egyptian sketches...... 
Bidder, Helen. Five country dances ........ 
Cox, Cynthia C. Six little pieces............ 


Dunhill, T.F.. A tiny suite 52... eeteeseeee 


Three short pieces. Op. 46... 
Elliott, Lionel. Eighteen little preludes...... 
Esipoff, Stepan. _Mayflowers (six pieces) .. 
Farjeon, Harry. Lyric pieces. Op. 40 (Book 1) 
Gilson, Maud. A children’s party 
Graham, J. Little pieces for beginners 
Herbert, Ivy. Six miniatures 
Jaffray, ’C.” A miniature suite. 
Jephson, Frank. Six easy pieces ee 
Lee, E. Markham. Four little dances. 


Six characteristic pieces 


Three sonatinas....each 
Lloyd, C. H. Glyndebourne dances.......... 
Mackenzie, A. C. Jottings (two Books).each 
Modern Composers. Six pieces (two Books) 
each 
First Scandinavian suite... 
Newton, Ernest. Country life.............. 
Pascal, Florian. Stray leaves .............. 
Redhead, A. Woodland scenes........ ee 
Rowley, Alec. Two album leaves. Op. 16. 
Sowerby, E. Twelve instructive pieces...... 
Shillington, M. Spring idylls............-.. 
Stanford, C. Villiers. Six sketches (primary) 
Six sketches (elementary) 
Swinstead, Felix. Six pices for Children. 


Mullen, Frederic. 


p- 
Tootell, George. Holiday Se Oe ak ere 
White, MLL. Short lyrics (Books Iand II)each 


A PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 
OF PROGRESSIVE STUDIES 
Specially suited for Teaching Purposes 


Price 2/- net each volume. 
PRIMARY. 

PRIMARY. 

ELEMENTARY. 
ELEMENTARY. 

HIGHER ELEMENTARY. 
INTERMEDIATE (Book 1). 
Grade V. InTERMEDIATE (Book 2). 
Grade VI. INTERMEDIATE (Book 3). 
Grade VII. Apvancep (Book 1). | 


Grade Ia. 
Grade Ib. 
Grade Ila. 
Grade IIb. 
Grade III. 
Grade IV. 


London: Joseph Williams, Limited, 32 Great Portland Street, W.1. 
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THE ANALYTICAL EDITION OF 
MOZART’S SONATAS 


Edited, phrased and fingered by Geo. Farlane 
with Analysis by STEWART MACPHERSON 


(COMPANION EDITION TO BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS) 


oy (Gh s. d. 
Sonata NOw@ In 'Ciy.che.veccssse ces net 25,0 Sonata No. 14 in C min.......... net 2 0 
SoG PAN Osea Me Me ria aks ee Pay K0) 5. 1 NOwiO nC: te coin A 2 ig 
PMN NOS allIN Gynec eae ics osc rf eae} UNO. PSiinvD ming Aan a teeO 
SHRINE TRIN G5 0% seek resins Nie i) » No. 1O mF majors... Pea <a) 
bar ANOwO INGASHTIN shy ccscsss [eo iFantasiarint mine ese.cets taeens ae SO 
Se NOv 1Oune© major. ca rc wet 20 Hantasiaytial Crmins sel ackemcdsessens Leo 

Poems Ove dN A MAjOT.is sa. ay ee) (Others in course of preparation) 


THE ANALYTICAL EDITION OF 


BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS 


Edited, phrased and fingered by STEWART MACPHERSON 
Examiner and Lecturer at the Royal Academy of Music, London 


. 


This Edition is unique in the fact that each Sonata is preceded by a complete 
analysis of its several movements, based upon the principles set forth in the Editor’s 
‘‘Form in Music’’ (7/6 net cash). It is, therefore, of special educational 
value to the student. 

The indications of phrasing and expression have been made in accordance with modern 
ideas on the subject, and it is hoped and believed that, where the Editor has found it 
necessary to add to, or otherwise modify, Beethoven’s scanty directions in these matters, 
it will be found that the task has been carried out with the utmost reverence for the master’s 
intentions. Important variations of reading in well-known Editions are given in footnotes 
to the text, as are also suggested renderings of the less obvious ‘‘ ornaments,” etc. 


TomsOp-e2sNOn tise we nev 2/0 ee Oley BiG INO, B net 2/6 
bY (OS ING eF aoe eset 2/0 18. Op. 31, No. 3 py. ke 
Bu OD 2sNOw?, 4. FA en ae) 19. Op. 49, No. 1 Ay 
He (Dhol hs Me ae Seeeraon a 22/0 20. Op. 49, No. 2 : LO 
5 Op. bo; No. ©.. jeg es HL) 21 OD MSG MEST Re nos, LTO 
GuiOps1O,NO, 2)... Be he Selle) opr (Oye. GY abc ar ee i) ee 
Tem Os LOPNOn 3) 5: Dope. Ale 23. OD. Sime nd Bae ey eS) 
SOD ails ak. ls So we KS Pls Ojos cont ee 2: 8 a aene/O 
On (Ops; T4No. i... ae A eH) i Oe GK) eee ee Eon LO) 
TOMMOpPAA NO: 2... scot ee Ke) 26. Op, 81a ... ae Pies SLO) 
TiepeniOD 220s. oe soo og KD ifs Ojiss Ge) ac 56 ide” Soy" TO 
To Op. 200 tees a See 210 De OF ON. ae 5 eS ye Ae 
toa Opi 2 7 NO. 1) es. ao Oe FAS) 29. Op. 106 ... ai en LO 
14s ODs 275 NO 2 |. ahos sea PO) 30, (Op. 109 2. 50 Rode tre 8K) 
UG wOp. Zon eas 4B Bens ae 2 16 SiO py 1 Lp nee Bose epee KO 
TOmmODs Slop NOwl |... hae ae BS eyey, (Ojos HE soc aa Sco og. <O 


London: Joseph Williams, Limited, 32 Great Portland Street, W.1. 
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